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CARDINAL  WOLSET.' 


Ir  it  be  a  mUfortane  to  be  overpraised, 
neither  the  men  nor  the  women  who  played 
prominent  parts  in  Enijlish  history  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  will 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  reputations  have  been  dealt  with 
by  their  countrymen.  To  have  accomplished 
any  thing  remarkable,  throughout  this  period, 
appears  to  be  a  ground  rather  for  suspicion 
than  for  admiration ;  and  a  certain  uniformity 
of  failure,  like  that  which  marks  the  career 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  alone  commands  a 
general  interest.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
died  tragically ;  the  wise  and  the  unwise 
came  too  often  to  a  common  end  at  the  stake 
or  on  the  scaffold :  we  have  but  to  run  over 
in  our  own  minds  the  most  conspicuous  names 
of  those  centuries,  and  to  consider  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  occupy  in  the  popular  esti¬ 
mation,  to  be  at  once  aware,  that  only  those 
among  them  who  have  effected  nothing,  who 
have  been  mfferert  merely,  are  regarded  with 

*  Lift  of  Cardinal  Woltejf.  By  John  Galt. 
Third  Edition,  with  additional  IHostrations  from 
Cavendish’s  life  of  Wolssy,  and  other  sonroes. 
London :  David  Bogne.  1846. 
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tenderness ;  the  actors  are  held  to  have  been 
sufficiently  rewarded  with  success,  and  at  our 
hands  deserve  only  to  be  restored  to  their 
proper  place  by  a  judicious  scrutiny  of  their 
faults.  We  are  not  lenient  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  or  to  Mary  Tudor,  or  to  Elisabeth. 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  reputation  has  the  taint 
still  of  the  Tyburn  gallows  upon  it  Wolsey, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Gardiner,  the  Seymours, 
the  Dudleys,  the  Cecils,  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  or  Francis  Bacon — these  names,  once 
illustrious,  are  now  tarnished  over  with  every 
most  unworthy  imputation;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  is,  perhaps,  the  only  really  remarkable 
man  who  still  remains  a  favorite  with  us; 
rather,  probably,  because  he  was  the  greatest 
of  the  victims  of  a  falling  side,  than  because 
we  essentially  value  either  his  character  or 
his  actions. 

This  unprosperous  condition  of  public 
opinion,  however,  is  not  maintained  without 
partial  remonstrance ;  people  who  have  cared 
to  examine  the  authentic  accounts  of  the 
times,  having  perceived  very  clearly  on  how 
slight  a  foundation  the  popular  judgments  of 
them  are  based,  and  raising  their  voices  with 
more  effect  or  less,  in  behalf  of  this  person 
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or  that,  as  their  knowledge  or  their  sympa¬ 
thies  lead.  Sharon  Turner  finds  virtue  in 
Henry  VIII:  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  hereto 
Carlyle  ;  and  Miss  Strickland  pleads  well  and 
wisely  for  Mary  Tudor.  There  are  still  per¬ 
sons  who,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  believe 
that  something  may  be  said  for  Cranmer ;  and 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  Dr.  Maitland  tells  us, 
were  no  such  bad  fellows  after  all.  So  too, 
a  fresh  edition  of  Galt’s  “  Life  of  Wolsey,” 
is  a  witness  that  there  are  readers  who  can 
tolerate  an  approving  word,  even  of  the  great 
Cardinal;  a  witness,  indeed,  more  than  usually 
credible,  since,  of  all  honest  books  of  his¬ 
tory,  this  of  Mr.  Galt’s  is  the  most  difficult 
to  read ;  and  only  the  obvious  integrity  of 
the  writer,  and  a  very  strong  interest  in  the 
subject,  enables  us,  though  the  volume  is  a 
short  one,  to  labor  to  the  end  of  it.  It  is 
satisfactory,  indeed,  that  this  book  continues 
to  be  read ;  but  Wolsey  has  certainly  not 
been  fortunate  in  his  champion ;  and  in  the 
various  histories  of  England  which  swarm 
out,  year  after  year,  there  are  no  traces  of 
any  change  of  opinion  produced  by  it.  He 
remains  where  fortune  flung  him,  to  point  a 
moral  of  fallen  ambition;  in  fact,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  left  him:  a  vulgar,  unlovely  figure, 
arrogant  in  prosperity,  and  mean  in  his  ruin — 
a  person  in  whose  elevation  no  one  takes 
pleasure,  and  whom  no  one  pities  in  his  dis- 
gp^ce,  and  such,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Galt’s 
well  meant  effort,  he  is  likely  to  remain  for 
ever.  The  impression  of  such  a  portrait, 
drawn  by  such  a  hand,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  a  repre^ntation  of  the  man  as  be  really 
lived  and  was,  will  not  again  be  effaced  from 
the  imagination  of  mankind  ;  and  wherever 
English  history  is  read,  the  name  of  Wolsey 
will  still  continue  shadowed  over  with  pride, 
injustice,  falsehood,  and  profligacy ;  with  a 
character  from  end  to  end  essentially  odious, 
which  not  all  the  pathos  of  his  fall,  nor  the 
tender  “  Chronicling”  of  Griffith,  can  induce 
one  to  forgive,  or  even  to  pity. 

And  yet  it  is  singular,  that  not  any  one  of 
the  accusations  most  offensive  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  description  will  bear  examination. 
Some  are  unquestionably  false  :  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  rest  are  so  slight,  that  it  would 
not  cloud  the  reputation  of  a  living  man. 
Shakespeare  followed  Hall  and  Cavendish  (as 
indeed,  he  might  have  fairly  thought  himself 
safe  in  following  them)  without  hesitation; 
.  yet  it  is  quite  certain,  from  recent  discoveries, 
however  the  fact  be  explained,  that  not  Hall 
only,  but  Cavendish  also,  whenever  he  is 
spesking  of  any  thing  which  lay  beyond  his 
own  personal  observation,  is,  in  many  in¬ 


stances,  glaringly  wrong  and  unjust.  Au¬ 
thentic  records  have  come  to  light,  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  trial ;  and  no  one  who 
carefully  reads  them,  if  he  is  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  can 
doubt  either  the  reality  of  his  treason,  or  the 
necessity  of  his  punishment.  He  was  tried 
by  his  peers,  fairly  and  honorably  ;  his  guilt, 
not  a  thing  of  the  moment,  but  carefully  pre¬ 
meditated  for  years,  was  proved  beyond  pos¬ 
sibility  of  question ;  and,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country,  no  honest 
minister  could  have  advised  the  remission  of 
the  penalty.  Still  more  without  ground  is 
the  accusation  brought  against  Wolsey  about 
the  “  benevolences,”  which  he  is  represented 
as  having  originated  without  consulting  the 
king;  which  Henry  is  made  so  grandly  to 
remit,  and  Wolsey  basely  to  claim  credit  for 
the  remission.  The  money  was  required  to 
carry  out  the  war  in  France,  at  the  moment 
at  which  it  was  crippled  by  the  defeat  and 
imprisonment  of  Francis  1.;  and  the  war* 
itself  was  one  which  Wolsey  regarded  as  dis¬ 
astrous  alike  to  England,  to  Europe,  and  to 
Christendom;  a  war  againsUwhich  his  influ¬ 
ence  had  been  strained  to  its  utmost.  The 
Commons  mutinied — but  not  against  him ; 
and  he  used  the  opportunity  to  prevail  on 
Henry  to  give  way.  It  is  true,  that  when  it 
was  the  fashion  to  lay  the  odium  of  every 
unpopular  measure  upon  him,  those  who  were 
really  responsible  for  it  endeavored  to  escape 
their  fault,  and  make  him  answer  for  it ;  but 
Henry’s  own  words  are  sufficient  to  bear  him 
clear,  who  expressly  fold  Anne  Boleyn,  when 
she  8|>oke  of  it  to  him,  *'  that  he  knew  more 
of  that  matter  than  she,  and  the  Cardinal 
was  not  to  blame.”* 

In  the  story  of  the  French  princess,  whom 
Shakespeare  makes  Wolsey  intend  for  Henry, 
after  the  divorce  had  been  completed,  he  fol¬ 
lows  Hall,  who  relates  it  elaborately.  But 
Cavendish  furnishes  so  complete  a  refutation 
of  Hall,  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  Shake¬ 
speare  repealing  him.  Cavendish  was  with 
Wolsey  in  France  at  the  time  when  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  was  supposed  to  be  going  forward  ; 
and  as  the  story  did  at  that  time  actually 
originate,  it  is  worth  while  to  extract  what 
he  says  about  it. 

In  this  time  of  my  lord’s  being  in  France,  over 
and  beside  his  noble  entertainment  with  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  he  sustained  divers  displeasure  of 
the  French  slave  (*jc)  tliat  devised  a  certain  book 


*  The  servants,  who  were  waiting  at  supper  in 
the  King’s  room,  heard  him  say  so,  and  informed 
Cavendish  of  it. 
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which  was  set  forth  in  articles  upon  the  cause  of 
my  lord  being  there,  which  should  be,  as  they 
surmised,  that  my  lord  was  come  thither  to  con¬ 
clude  two  marriages — the  one  between  the  king 
our  sovereign  lord,  and  Madame  Renee,  of  whom 
I  spake  heretofore,  [the  divorce  of  QueA  Catha¬ 
rine  had  not  at  this  time  been  mooted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess  Mary 
had  been  publicly  called  in  question  in  the  French 
Chambers;  the  siiggCsfion  of  a  second  marriage, 
for  the  king  was,  therefore,  an  additional  inso¬ 
lence,]  the  other  between  my  Lady  Mary  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  divers  other  conclusions 
and  agreements  touching  the  same.  Of  this  book 
many  were  imprinted  and  conveyed  into  England 
unknown  to  my  lord,  he  being  then  in  France,  to 
the  great  slander  of  the  realm  of  England  and 
of  my  lord  cardinal.  But  whether  they  were  de¬ 
vised  of  policy  to  pacify  the  mutterings  of  the 
people,  which  had  divers  communications  and 
imaginations  of  my  lord  being  there,  or  whether 
they  were  devised  of  some  malicious  person,  as 
the  disposition  of  the  common  people  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do,  whatever  the  occasion  or  cause  was, 
this  I  am  well  assured  of,  that,  after  my  lord  was 
thereof  advertised,  and  had  perused  one  of  the 
said  books,  he  was  not  a  little  offended,  and  as¬ 
sembled  all  the  privy  council  of  France  together, 
to  whom  he  spoke  his  mind  thus — that  it  was  not 
only  a  suspicion  in  them  but  also  a  great  rebuke 
and  defamation  of  the  king’s  honor  to  see  and 
know  any  such  seditious  untruths  openly  divulged 
and  set  forth  by  any  malicious  and  subtle  traitor 
of  this  realm;  saying  furthermore,  that  if  the 
like  had  been  attempted  within  the  realm  of 
England,  he  doubled  not  but  to  see  it  punished 
according  to  the  traitorous  demeanor  and  deserts  | 
of  the  author  thereof.* 

Id  the  presence  of  evidence  such  as  tkis,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  maintain  the  story  any 
longer.  And  it  is  not  so  unimportant  as  it 
may  seem  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  truth 
in  it  or  not,  since  it  is  commonly  represented 
as  an  essential  feature  in  VVolsey’s  scheme  of 
policy.  He  encouraged,  we  are  told,  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catharine  because  he  de¬ 
sired  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Emperor 
Charles  for  a  personal  affront;  and  in  mar¬ 
rying  Henry  to  the  Princess  Renee,  he  would 
bind  him  in  a  close  connection  with  Charles’s 
most  dangerous  enemy. 

Of  his  actual  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce,  n*  shall  speak  at  length  presently. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  proceed  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  charges  :  there  is  another  matter  in 
which  a  most  unfavorable  impression  is  left 
against  him,  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  say 
something.  He  is  said  to  have  shared  deeply 
in  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  celibate  ecclesi- 
asUcs,  and  to  have  been  a  person  of  profligate 


*  Cavendish.  Siugea  edition,  pi.  181. 


habits.  Shakespeare  accuses  him,  through 
the  mouth  of  Queen  Catharine ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  accusation  is  brought 
out,  forming  part  of  a  judicial  estimate  of 
Wolsey’s  character,  it  is  clear  that  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  believed  it  to  be  just,  and  de¬ 
sired  his  readers  to  believe  it.  On  reviewing 
the  evidence,  however, — and  we  believe  that 
we  possess  all  which  Shakespeare  had  before 
him,  and  much  which  he  had  not, — it  does  not 
warrant  any  such  conclusion.  A  charge  of 
the  kind  is  included  in  the  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  against  Wolsey,  which  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Lords,  and  to  which  Hall  most 
strangely  represents  him  as  having  pleaded 
guilty  ;  but  these  articles,  when  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  were  dismissed  as  unworthy 
of  notice  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  fact 
comes  out,  which  explains  the  manner  in 
which  the  impression  may  have  arisen  about 
him,  among  persons  ready  to  judge  hardly, 
and  yet  have  arisen  unfairly.  It  is  certain, 
that  Wolsey  had  two  children,  and  that  both 
they  and  their  mother  were  supported  by 
him  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  show  when  they  were  born ; 
and  as  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  at  least, 
before  he  was  in  priest’s  orders,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  broke  no  vow  in  his  relation 
with  their  mother.  Rut  if  he  did, — if,  in  the 
days  of  his  early  manhood,  those  iron  vows 
failed  to  crush  in  him  the  instincts  and  crav¬ 
ings  of  humanity,  and  he  fell  before  the 
temptation, — let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  was  a  sin,  perhaps  a  great  one  ;  yet  not  an 
infinite  sin,  nor  one,  we  hope,  for  which 
there  is  no  pardon.  Dftubtless,  it  furnished 
occasion  for  scandal.  The  single  act  admitted 
easily  of  being  represented  as  a  habit ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  mother  might  have 
borne  a  hard  complexion  ;  yet  the  connection, 
in  itself,  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  been  of 
the  briefest  duration ;  and  while  those  who 
bore  Wolsey  ill-will  may  have  believed  that 
he  was  keeping  a  mistress,  he  may  have 
been  but  fulfilling  the  honest  duty  of  an 
honestly  penitent  man.  We  are  aware  that 
this  is  only  hypothesis ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  side,  there  are  the  positive  assertions  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  and  certain 
angry  words  which  Hall  ascribes  to  Cathe¬ 
rine  ;  but  there  is  no  subject  in  which  greater 
caution  is  required  in  forming  an  opinion, 
because  there  is  none  in  which  persons  are 
more  ready  to  generalize  a  habit  out  of  an 
act.  And  if  we  are  to  believe  the  fact  of  the 
habit,  it  implies  an  amount  of  hypocrisy  and 
insincerity  in  Wolsey,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  could  have  existed  m  any  man  who 
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was  occupying  so  conspicuous  a  position.  No 
common  hypocrite,  indeed,  he  was,  if,  being 
himself  consisteutly  profligate,  he  was  so  loud 
against  the  similar  sins  of  the  clergy,  and  so 
eager  to  reform  them  ,*  yet  it  is  surely  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  man  m  ty  have  known  what  sin 
was  by  his  own  experience,  and  may  yet 
have  hated  it  without  hypocrisy, — may  ho¬ 
nestly  have  labored  to  save  others  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  it.  If  it  be  not  so,  God  help  us  all ! 
Let  us  summon  up  our  own  lives  before  us, 
and  call  others  hypocrites,  if  we  dare.  Once 
for  all,  the  one  fact  which  we  know  about 
the  matter  is,  that  he  was  the  father  of  two 
children,  who  were  born  at  some  period  long 
preceding  bis  disgrace,  and,  perhaps,  his  ordi¬ 
nation  ;  the  remainder  being  only  inference — 
while,  to  set  against  it,  we  have  positive  evi¬ 
dence  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  splendor, 
he  was  apparently  an  earnest  and  devout 
man — a  man  in  whom,  whatever  of  life  was 
yet  remaining  in  the  perishing  faith  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  was  present  in  more  than  ordinary 
measure,  and  to  whom  God  and  duty  were 
very  meaning  and  living  words. 

^  it  stands  with  these  particular  charges ; 
and  if  we  consent  to  let  them  drop,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  shadows  in  Shake¬ 
speare  lose  not  a  little  of  their  depth  of  hue. 
Nor,  if  the  discovery,  in  these  instances,  of  so 
much  rhetorical  exaggeration,  leads  us  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  narratives  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  authorities,  and  to  test  them,  as  we 
are  well  able  to  do,  by  the  State  Papers  which 
hnve  since  his  time  been  brought  to  light,  will 
they  in  any  degree  regain  our  confidence. 
Hall,  indeed,  except  rfhen  his  personal  dislike 
to  Wolsey  gels  the  better  of  him,  (and  then  he 
can  be  incredibly  wrong,)  is  generally  accu¬ 
rate.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  rate  Hall’s  Chronicle  among  the  very 
best  historical  works  in  the  language.  But 
Cavendish,  with  whom,  in  the  subject  before 
ns,  we  are  now  most  concerned,  is  not  to  be 
trusted  at  all  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  ac¬ 
tual  observation  ;  and  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  Sir  James  Melville,  has  introduced 
more  elaborate  falsehoods  into  English  his¬ 
tory,  than  any  other  single  writer.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  unhappily,  are  ready 
with  an  opinion  upon  every  thing,  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  have  formed 
one,  and  guessing  with  the  utmost  facility, 
almost  always  guess  wrong.  Brought  up  as 
a  page  in  Wolsey ’s  household,  be  knew  as 
much,  perhaps,  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  state, 
which  were  passing  through  Wolsey’s  hands, 
as  young  gentlemen  in  similar  situations  might 
be  supposed  to  know ;  that  is,  such  views  and 


such  stories  as  were  current  at  the  pages’ 
dinner  table.  These,  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  his  master’s  death,  he  com¬ 
posed  into  a  book,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
creditable  to  him  to  have  dared  to  speak  well 
of  Wolsey  at  all ;  but  when  the  many  years 
which  had  intervened  of  clamor  and  pre¬ 
judice  had  impaired  his  r|al  knowledge,  and 
had  even  injured  partially  his  good  feeling. 
Thus  his  book  is  full  of  inconsistency;  and, 
at  the  first  perusal,  it  is  hard  to  know  with 
what  feelings  he  really  regarded  Wolsey.  At 
one  time  he  speaks  of  him  with  tender  affec¬ 
tion  ;  at  another,  he  imputes  actions  to  him 
which  would  justly  have  forfeited  ail  affec¬ 
tion.  Now,  he  gives  him  credit  for  devout 
and  genuine  piety ;  now,  he  insinuates  that 
he  wore  but  the  hypocritical  show  of  piety, 
writing  in  fact  with  one  eye  on  the  truth 
which  he  knew,  with  the  other  on  Queen 
Mary,  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  offend. 

Hence  a  large  clearance  will  have  to  be 
made  out  of  our  history  books,  and  many  fa¬ 
vorite  stories  for  which  Cavendish  has  made 
himself  responsible.  We  have  been  told 
much  about  Henry’s  carelessness  in  matters 
of  business  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign; 
and  that  it  was  encouraged  by  an  artifice  of 
Wolsey’s.  “As  the  ancient  councillors,”  says 
Cavendish,  “advised  the  king  to  leave  his 
pleasure  and  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
realm,  so  busily  did  the  Almoner  persuade 
him  to  the  contrary.’’  And  now  we  have  the 
clearest  proof  from  letters  of  Henry’s  own 
and  from  authentic  correspondence  of  the 
members  of  his  council,  that  at  no  time  after 
his  accession,  not  even  when  he  was  a  mere 
boy,  was  the  king  less  than  his  own  first  mi¬ 
nister.  His  very  coronation  oath  was  inter¬ 
lined  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  words  which 
he  erased,  and  in  the  words  which  he  sub¬ 
stituted,  it  is  easy  to  read  the  spirit  of  the 
same  Henry  who  broke  the  Papal  power. 
Again,  Cavendish  tells  us  that  Wolsey  ill- 
treated  Archbishop  Wareham,  and  that  in 
onler  to  secure  his  own  elevation  to  the  chan- 
ctdlorship  he  contrived  to  have  Wareham 
dismissed  from  it — while  we  find  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  correspondence  that  W.'ucham,  so 
far  from  being  dismissed,  with  dilnculty  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  resign  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  when  afterwards  imitating  his  example, 
expressly  wrote  to  him  in  praise  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  so  great  magnanimity. 

Possessing  such  uncommon  facilities  for 
going  wrong,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Cavendish  should  also  miss  his  way  among 
the  complications  of  the  Anne  Boleyn  story. 
Yet  here  be  goes  even  beyond  our  expecta- 
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lions,  and  he  represents  himself  as  having 
been  perfectly  cognizant  of  facts  which  can¬ 
not  possibly  have  taken  place,  at  least  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  relates  them.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  contracted*  to 
Lord  Percy,  one  of  the  young  noblemen  then 
residing  under  Wolsey’s  care;  that  Wolsey 
separated  them  by  the  king’s  order,  and  that 
Anne  Boleyn  never  forgave  him  for  the  loss 
of  her  lover.  He  introduces  conversations 
between  Wolsey  and  Lord  Percy,  in  which 
the  latter  acknowledges  and  defends  his  en¬ 
gagement,  declaring  that  he  had  entered  into 
it  •*  before  many  witnesses.”  He  brings  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  to  London  on  this 
express  occasion,  and  introduces  a  long  ha¬ 
rangue  which  the  earl  is  supposed  to  have 
addressed  to  his  son  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  members  of  Wolsey’s  household  ; 
he  declares  that  he  forced  Lord  Percy’s  obe¬ 
dience  under  a  threat  of  disinheritance,  and 
married  him  in  haste  to  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury  in  order  to  prevent  future  difficul¬ 
ties.  Now  it  is  pos.sible  that  something  may 
have  pased  between  Ix)rd  Percy  and  Anne 
Boleyn ;  but  Percy  could  not  have  defended 
an  engagement  which  could  not  have  existed, 
and  Lord  Northumberland,  if  he  really  inter¬ 
fered,  could  not  have  said  what  Cavendish 
gives  as  his  words,  and  for  a  very  simple 
■  reason.  We  have  evidence  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  (Lodge’s  Illustrations, 
vol.  1.  p.  20,)  that  Lord  Percy  was  contracted 
to  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  the  lady  whom  he  ac¬ 
tually  married,  before  he  ever  saw  Anne  Bo¬ 
leyn,  and  that,  therefore,  no  second  contract 
with  the  latter  could  have  been  entered  into 
by  him ;  while  it  is  again  impossible  that, 
supposing  him  to  have  attempted  it,  his  father, 
in  his  supposed  address  to  him,  should  have 
made  no  allusion  to  the  previous  engagement 
which  was  immediately  afterwards  fulhlled. 
But  we  have  stronger  proof  than  this  of  Ca¬ 
vendish’s  mistake.  Something,  indeed,  must 
have  passed ;  for  at  the  time  when  Queen 
Anne’s  premalrimonial  proceedings  were  un¬ 
dergoing  investigation.  Lord  Percy  was  ex¬ 
amined  upon  oath  before  the  Privy  Council, 
but  if  he  had  so  openly  acknowledged  his 
engagement  with  her  to  Wolsey,  he  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  swear  as  he  did  on 
that  occasion,  or  to  have  written  such  a  letter 
as  the  following  to  Cromwell : — 

“  I  perceive,”  the  letter  runs,  “  that  there  is  a 
supposed  precontract  between  the  queen  and  me, 
whereupon  I  was  not  only  heretofore  examined 
upon  mine  oath  before  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 


*  Cavendish,  p.  120—129. 


terbury  and  York,  but  also  received  the  blessed 
sacrament  upon  the  same  before  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  others  the  king’s  council  learned  in  the 
spiritual  law,  assuring  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  by  the 
said  oath  and  blessed  body  which  afore  I  received, 
and  hereafter  intend  to  receive,  that  the  same  may 
be  to  my  damnation,  if  ever  there  were  any  con¬ 
tract  or  promise  of  marriage  between  her  and  me.” 

Equally  remote  from  the  truth  is  the  ac¬ 
count  which  the  same  writer  gives  us  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon’s  campaigns  in  Italy,  of 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  of  the  double  policy 
which  he  ascribes  to  Wolsey  ;  for  if  he  is 
right  in  his  account  of  the  policy  itself,  he  is 
so  hopelessly  wrong  in  the  facts  with  which 
he  interweaves  it,  as  to  oblige  us  to  distrust 
him  wholly.  What  opportunity,  indeed,  is 
he  likely  to  have  had  of  knowing  more  about 
the  matter  than  any  other  Englishman  ?  He 
could  but  know  the  floating  rumors  of  the 
palace,  and  if  we  may  interpret  the  past  by 
our  present  experience,  the  amount  of  truth 
in  such  rumors  is  generally  rather  below 
zero  than  above  it — a  plain  negative  quantity 
of  entire  falsehood. 

But  the  saddest  of  all  Cavendish’s  errors 
is  in  the  version  which  Shakespeare  has  copied 
80  liteially  of  the  great  scene  before  the  le¬ 
gates,  between  Queen  Catharine  and  Henry, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Black  Friars.  It  is  the 
saddest,  not  because  it  is  the  most  incorrect, 
but  because,  under  Shakespeare’s  treatment, 
the  beautiful  story  has  woven  itself  into  the 
very  heart  of  our  national  traditions  ;  and  to 
question  the  truth  of  it  is  almost  to  bring  his¬ 
tory  itself  into  discredit.  Cavendish,  as  we 
said,  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  reaction  under 
Queen  Mary  :  he  was  possessed  strongly  with 
the  Catholic  detestation  of  the  Ileformation, 
and  of  all  which  had  arisen  out  of  it ;  and 
Queen  Catharine’s  treatment — so  justly  felt 
to  be  the  central  injury  of  the  Catholics,  as 
if  her  real  flgure  was  not  sad  enough  or  her 
story  pathetic  enough  in  its  grand  simplicity 
— shaped  itself  out  in  his  recollection  into  an 
ideal  and  dramatized  form,  beautiful  indeed, 
exceedingly,  but  which  is  not  a  real  picture  of 
the  wrongs  of  Catharine  of  Arragon.  It  was 
Burnet*  who  first  discovered  that  the  fine 
speeches  attributed  both  to  the  king  and  to 
her  could  never  have  been  delivered.  He 
found  the  original  register  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  from  which  it  appears,  with  the 
utmost  clearness,  that  the  king  and  queen 
were  not  present  together  before  the  legates 
at  all.  His  statement  has  since  that  time, 
been  called  eagerly  in  question  ;  and  no  won¬ 
der  when  such  a  treasure  is  being  wrested 

•  Burnet.  Nares  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 
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away  from  us.  Nevertheless,  if  we  compare 
the  story  found  by  Burnet  in  the  register, 
with  “  Hall’s  Chronicle,”  which  in  all  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  most  careful  and  accurate,  and  also  with 
the  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  which 
famish  almost  a  second  register  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  day  to  day,  no  doubt  can  re¬ 
main  that  Burnet  is  right. 

The  legale  Campeggio  anived  in  England 
in  October,  1528.  In  the  same  month  the 
Bishop  of  Bayonne  writes  that  lie  and  Wol- 
sey  had  then  held  their  6rst  interview  with 
the  queen  ;  and  that  the  queen  had  spoken 
violently  of  Wolsey.  Of  this  interview  we 
have  a  full  account  from  Hall,  who  adds  that 
it  was  at  the  palace  of  the  Bridewell,  and  was 
strictly  private  ;  giving  also  the  words  which 
the  queen  was  said  to  have  used,  and  which 
the  bishop  describes  only  in  general  terms. 

No  progress  was  made  in  (he  trial  of  the 
cause  throughout  the  winter,  through  default 
of  iqstructions  from  the  pope.  In  January, 
1528-9,  it  was  feared  that  he  would  recall  the 
commission,  and  it  was  openly  stated  in  Lou¬ 
don,  that  the  emperor  had  said,  that  if  Henry 
dared  to  proceed,  ‘‘  he  would  hurl  him  from 
bis  throne  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects.” 
In  the  spring,  the  French  government  laid  a 
pressure  on  the  pope,  and  the  commission  was 
allowed  to  be  opened ;  but  from  the  first,  it 
appears,  there  was  a  private  understanding 
between  the  legates  and  the  court  of  Rome, 
that  no  sentence  was  to  be  delivered.  The 
proceedings,  such  as  they  were,  commenced 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Black  Friars,  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1529.  The  king  and  queen  were 
summoned  ;  and  then  ought  to  have  been  the 
famous  scene  and  the  speech  at  the  king’s 
feet.  Unhappily,  both  the  register  and  Hall 
are  agreed  tliat  the  king  appeared  by  proctor, 
and  the  queen  only  in  person.  Of  what  passed, 
the  register  only  says  that  she  appealed 
to  Rome.  Hall  is  more  explicit,  but  in  sub¬ 
stance  says  the  same  thing. 

The  queen,  being  accompanied  with  four 
bishops,  and  others  of  her  council,  and  a  great 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlewomen  following 
her,  came  personally  before  the  legates,  and  after 
her  obeisance,  sadly,  and  with  great  gravity  done, 
she  appealed  from  them  as  judges  not  competent 
for  that  cause  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  after 
that  done,  she  departed  again. 

And  this,  in  sorrow  be  it  confessed,  was  all 
that  passed,  and  the  beautiful  ideal  falsehood, 
for  all  persons  who  care  to  know  the  hard 
truths  of  life,  must  pass  again  under  the  ivory 
gate  through  which  it  entered  among  us,  and 
take  its  place  with  the  spirits  of  those  never 
realized  visions,  which  ought  to  have  been 


true  and  were  not.  The  queen  behaved  like 
herself,  like  a  noble  lady  sadly  resentful  of 
the  measure  which  was  dealt  out  to  her,  but 
buoyed  up  with  her  high  Castilian  heart  to 
endurance  and  defiance.  She  never  knelt  at 
the  king’s  feet,  that  history  knows  of,  and  she 
made  no  fine  speeches  to  him.  The  words 
which  Cavendish,  and  Shakespeare  after  him, 
assign  to  her,  are  composed  out  of  what  she 
said  in  private  to  the  legates  in  the  preceding 
October ;  and  those  which  they  assign  to  the 
king  were  uttered  by  him  in  her  high  praise 
in  the  court  on  a  later  occasion. 

So  much  for  the  authority  of  Cavendish’s 
“  Life.”  If  it.  be  our  object  to  prove  that  fair 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  Wolsey,  we  may 
be  thought  to  have  acted  unwisely  in  ques¬ 
tioning  the  evidence  of  the  one  English  writer 
who  has  shown  any  thing  like  tenderness  for 
his  memory.  It  is  this  evident  tenderness, 
however,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  so  many 
of  our  mistakes,  bespeaking,  as  it  does,  so 
general  a  credence  to  his  narrative.  Through¬ 
out  his  book  there  is  an  apparent  struggle 
between  kindly  feeling  and  moral  disapproba¬ 
tion,  and  the  censures  gain  double  weight 
from  the  seeming  unwillingness  with  which 
they  are  uttered.  But  moreover,  we  cannot 
help  feeling,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  what 
Cavendish  says,  that  the  picture,  as  drawn  by 
him,  is  not  a  picture  of  one  roan,  but  of  two 
men  wholly  different,  the  characteristics  of 
whom  cannot  possibly  have  cotixisted  in  any 
single  person,  and  thus  it  becomes  essential 
to  determine  what  amount  of  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  matter  he  is  really  likely  to  have 
possessed.  Wherever  he  is  telling  any  thing 
in  which  he  himself  was  personally  concerned; 
in  his  account  of  all  his  own  interviews  with 
Wolsey,  and  of  almost  every  thing  which  he 
describes  himself  as  having  witnessed,  he 
draws  the  likeness  of  an  exceedingly  noble 
person,  as  little  resembling  the  Wolsey  of 
ordinary  history  as  the  Socrates  of  Plato  re¬ 
sembles  the  Socrates  of  Aristophanes.  Wher¬ 
ever,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  writing  from 
hearsay,  we  have  the  old  figure  of  Hall  and 
Polydore  Virgil  and  Foxe,  a  figure  so  unlike 
the  other  that  both  cannot  be  true,  and  we 
must  make  our  choice  between  them.  On 
the  one  side  lies  the  mass  of  the  authorities ; 
on  the  other,  the  experience  of  a  personal 
friend  ;  and  the  natural  inference  is,  that  as 
long  as  Cavendish  was  kept  in  check  by  ac- 
tuil  knowledge,  he  drew  his  master’s  fea¬ 
tures  faithfully ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
passed  beyond  his  own  recollections,  he  wrote 
only  what  other  people  told  him,  in  the  tone 
in  which  they  told  it,  yielding  to  the  stream 
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of  popular  opinion  which  set  against  Wolsey 
immediately  after  his  death  almost  without 
an  eddy. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  infirm  places  in  the 
evidence,  it  might  remain  easily  true  that 
Wolsey  was  in  general  what  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been.  General  impressions  are  fre¬ 
quently  right,  though  no  satisfactory  account 
can  be  given  of  the  facts  out  of  which  they 
originate.  They  may  result  as  a  collective 
effect  of  a  great  number  of  little  things,  each 
in  itself  perhaps  trifling,  perhaps  of  a  kind 
not  admitting  of  being  adequately  expressed 
in  words,  and  yet  together  perfectly  con¬ 
vincing.  Often  within  our  own  experience,  we 
form  judgments  on  people’s  characters  from 
looks,  from  gestures,  from  habitual  expres¬ 
sions,  from  slight  characteristic  anecdotes — 
and  a  judgment  so  formed  may  be  thoroughly 
correct ;  although,  if  we  try  to  justify  it  to  a 
stranger  who  knows  nothing  of  these  things, 
we  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so,  and  in  the 
eflfort,  we  detect  ourselves  exaggerating  sepa¬ 
rate  points  and  laying  stress  on  them  which 
they  will  not  bear,  merely  from  the  desire  to 
give  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  conclusion  which 
we  know  in  itself  to  be  right.  Thus,  any 
thing  like  a  common  consent  of  a  man’s 
contemporaries  in  one  opinion  al>out  him, 
although  the  grounds  of  that  opinion  escape 
investigation,  or  break  down  when  examined 
into,  remains  an  evidence  for  or  against  him, 
in  most  cases,  wholly  overwhelming;  and 
even  when  such  unanimity  exists,  as  »n  Wol¬ 
sey ’s  case,  not  in  his  own  generation„^but  in 
the  generation  next  succeeding  him,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumptive  proof  so  grave,  that  if  there  were 
■0  contemporary  evidence  of  another  kind,  we 
should  admit  it  at  once  as  conclusive.  Such 
evidence,  however,  there  is,  evidence  both  ex- 
•  ternal  and  internal ;  not  easy  to  set  aside, 
making  clean  against  the  popular  view ;  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  found  considerably  more 
easy  to  explain  why  the  generation  which 
came  after  him  thought  of  him  as  they  did, 
than  to  explain  away  the  contradictions  in 
which  we  are  involved,  if  we  suppose  them 
to  have  thought  correctly. 

If  many  persons  hated  Wolsey,  there  were 
some  at  least  who  loved  him,  who  loved  him 
in  his  greatness  and  did  not  forsake  him  in 
his  fall.  The  common  people  loved  him. 
The  king  loved  him.  Part,  at  least,  of  the 
council  loved  him.  No  fallen  minister  ever 
found  loyalty  more  constant  in  the  followers 
who  had  gathered  round  him  in  his  splen¬ 
dor  ;  and  human  beings  are  not  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  love  deeply  what  is  utterly 
without  claim  for  being  loved. 


I  And  again :  if  that  vulgar  figure  in  our  his¬ 
tory  books  was  the  real  Wolsey,  it  is  a 
slighter  reproach  to  the  man  whom  it  repre¬ 
sents,  than  to  the  age  which  raised  a  person 
of  such  a  character  out  of  nothing,  to  the 
most  powerful  position  ever  occupied  by  an 
English  statesman.  Let  it  not  be  thought  a 
slight  thing,  a  thing  in  the  least  easy  of  ex¬ 
planation,  that  a  person  of  humble  origin, 
actuated  only  by  a  mean  ambition  for  power 
and  grandeur,  coarse  in  manner,  and  profli¬ 
gate  in  life,  vain,  impudent,  and  overbearing, 
should  have  arisen  as  Wolsey  rose,  unassist^ 
by  any  influence  except  what  lay  in  himself 
and  in  his  own  capacities,  to  be  the  equal  of 
kings,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  fact  by  itself 
in  history.  No  hypothesis  of  his  “  abilities  ” 
will  help  us  through  the  difficulty;  for  ability 
large  enough  to  neutralize  so  much  baseness 
is  not  found — let  us  say  so  at  once  and  deci¬ 
sively,  is  not  practically  found  to  coexist  with 
it.  Wicked,  indeed,  men  of  high  abilities 
have  been  and  are ;  but  they  are  great  in 
their  wickedness,  and  they  do  not  fall  before 
vulgar  and  little  temptations.  Even  ambi¬ 
tion,  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,”  is 
the  infirmity  of  a  very  second-rate  order  of 
nobility,  and  is  but  a  poor  account  of  the 
career  of  any  remarkable  man.  Men  of  real 
intellect  do  not  set  out  into  life  with  a  fixed 
idea  of  conquering  greatness  for  themselves. 
It  is  greatness  rather  which  finds  them,  tak¬ 
ing  often  no  little  pains  to  seek  them  out. 
Every  man,  as  he  passes  into  manhood,  has 
work  thrust  upon  him  as  he  is  able  to  do  it; 
and  the  able  man  finds  himself,  ns  a  matter 
of  course,  dragged  up,  he  knows  not  how, 
from  thing  to  thing,  from  step  to  step,  em¬ 
ployment  after  employment  forcing  itself  into 
the  hands  best  competent  to  deal  with  it; 
till  at  last  be  is  on  the  summit  of  the  ladder, 
and  the  world  moralizes  on  his  ambition. 
Ambition  !  Tlie  highest  step  of  that  ladder 
in  Wolsey ’s  time  was  but  an  indifferent  place 
to  be  ambitious  for.  There  was  usually  but 
one  step  from  it  to  the  flooring  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  The  Anne  Boleyns  may  be  ambitious, 
but  not  the  Wolseys. 

If,  however,  he  is  not  the  person  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been,  what  was  he  then?  and 
how  came  the  world  so  singularly  to  agree 
in  their  judgment  upon  him  ?  The  first  of 
these  questions  is  difficult  to  answer;  the 
second  is,  we  believe,  answered  easily,  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  thirty  years  which 
succeeded  his  fall,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
his  reputation  settled  into  its  present  form. 
The  administration  of  Wolsey  immediately 
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preceded  the  convulsions  of  the  reformation ;  steeped  itself.  The  causes  of  the  reforma- 
and  as  no  one  knew  better  than  he  the  na-  tion,  which  gave  it  in  fact  its  terrible  vantage 
ture  of  what  was  impending,  or  the  causes  ground,  he  read  too  clearly  in  the  idleness, 
which  were  hurrying  it  forward,  he  pursued  the  sensuality,  the  worse  than  profligacy,  by 
a  policy  with  respect  to  it  which  offended  which  the  monastic  orders  in  England  had 
equally  each  of  the  rival  factions.  This  disgraced  themselves  so  fatally ;  and  his 
policy,  from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  whole  heart  was  bent  to  wash  them  clean,  if 
control,  failed,  and  came  to  nothing ;  the  cleansing  were  possible ;  if  it  were  impossi- 
reformation  was  left  to  be  carried  through  by  ble,  sweep  them  utterly  away.  Safe  from 
a  violent  collision ;  and  the  Protestant  and  visitation,  except  from  ecclesiastics  who  were 
Catholic  fanatics,  between  whom,  for  a  lime,  glad  to  purchase  indemnity  for  their  own 
the  energy  of  the  country  became  divided,  loose  doings,  by  winking  at  those  of  others ; 
united  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  memory  in  many  cases  safe  from  any  visitation  at  all, 
of  the  common  enemy  of  both.  unless  from  the  Pope,  which  was  equivalent 

His  creed  was  not  like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  to  none,  the  monks  had  made  good  use  of 
More — an  actively  interested,  theoretic  ap-  their  opportunities,  and  were  living  in  aeon- 
prehension  of  the  Catholic  mysteries ;  it  was  dition  which  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
rather  the  quiet  assent^ of  a  sober  English  describe. 

mind,  to  that  interpretation  of  the  relation  This  worse  than  Augean  stable,  Wolsey  set 
between  God  and  man,  which  the  general  himself  to  purify.  He  wrote  to  the  Popes, 
understanding  of  mankind  had  for  centuries  one  after  another,  concealing  nothing.  Among 
agreed  to  receive;  and  knowing  well  at  what  the  articles  of  impeachment,  we  find  him  ac- 
a  cost  this  interpretation  had  been  arrived  at,  cused  of  having  disgraced  the  English  Church 
he  regarded  the  disturbers  of  it  in  the  light  by  the  complaints  which  he  had  entered 
in  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  such  men  against  it.  He  had  not  feared  to  dwell  upon 
are  always  regarded  by  persons  of  strong  its  very  darkest  crime,  veiling  it  under  the 
practical  intelligence,  as  wanton  and  mis-  significant  expression  of  the  “  animus  impro- 
chievous  innovators.  The  progress  of  Lu-  bus and  it  was  for  this  that  he  obtained 
theranism  in  Germany,  connected  itself  justly  from  the  court  of  Rome  his  absolute  authori- 
in  his  mind  with  the  civil  wars  in  Europe,  ty  as  Legate,  which,  superseding  every  other 
the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  and  the  power,  placed  the  monasteries  throughout 
alarming  advances  of  Solyman ;  and  deve-  England  in  the  joint  hands  of  the  king  and 
loping  as  it  threatened  to  do,  into  theoretic  himself.  How  far  he  would  have  carried  out 
doctrines  of  anarchy,  political  as  well  as  spi-  the  work  of  reformation  we  cannot  now  tell, 
ritual,  his  plain  duty,  as  an  English  statesman  He  suppressed  many  of  the  smaller  houses ; 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Common-  and  he  was  proposing  to  suppress  many  more 
wealth,  appeared  to  be  to  extinguish,  by  all  at  the  time  of  his  fall.  From  him  Cromwell 
means  and  at  all  hazards,  that  fire,  wherever  learned  the  possibility  of  what  he  so  grandly 
he  found  it  burning.  Thus  his  name  figures  afterwards  executed;  and  he  is  known  at 
largely  in  the  martyrology,  as  a  persecutor  least  to  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
of  the  Protestants ;  yet  it  would  have  been  entire  system  of  monastic  establishments , 
well  for  them  if  they  had  never  fallen  into  abolished  utterly,  and  their  revenues  con- 
bands  more  disposed  to  deal  with  them  hard-  fiscated  for  the  founding  of  hospitals,  and 
ly.  His  object  was  to  suppress  heresy  as  a  schools,  and  colleges,  from  end  to  end  of 
folly,  not  to  punish  it  as  a  crime ;  and  in  the  England. 

lists  of  those  poor  men  who,  in  the  later  But  if  Wolsey  had  not  fallen,  if  the  one 
years  of  Henry’s  reign,  fulfilled  their  course  fatal  difficulty  of  the  divorce  had  not  crossed 
at  the  stake  or  on  the  scaffold,  we  find  many  hi^  path  and  overthrown  him,  and  if  he  bad 
names  of  persons  who  had  previously  been  retained  the  favor  of  Henry,  it  really  seems 
brought  before  Wolsey,  and  by  him  had  been  as  if  he  might  have  steered  England  over  the 
persuaded  into  quietness  and  dismissed.  He  breakers  in  his  own  way,  and  done  what  he 
contrived,  however,  and  naturally  enough,  to  intended.  He,  if  any  man,  could  have  done 
earn  their  hatred ;  they  remembered  only  it,  with  his  undaunted  courage,  his  vast  pru- 
what  he  had  done  against  them,  not  what  he  dence,  his  enormous  practical  ability ;  and  a 
had  saved  them  from.  very  large  English  party,  even  the  king  him- 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  saw  in  Protes-  self,  would  have  b^n  ready  to  make  many 
tantism  a  danger  of  anarchy,  he  saw  a  still  sacrifices  short  of  what  seemed  essential  to 
greater  danger  in  the  infamy  in  which  the  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  to  escape  a  sepa- 
practical  life  of  the  Catholic  church  had  ration  from  Rome.  And  then  who  can  say 
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what  would  have  followed?  Protestantism, 
as  a  doctrine,  would  have  been  extinguished 
in  England.  The  weight  of  the  country  would 
have  been  thrown,  at  the  impending  council, 
on  the  Conservative  side,  and  would  have  in¬ 
sured  its  triumph  ;  while,  instead  of  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent,  which  enacted  into  laws  the  worst 
extravagances  of  Catholicism,  we  should  have 
had  a  council  moderately  and  judiciously  re¬ 
forming,  to  which  the  Lutherans  would  have 
been  forced  to  submit ;  and  the  course  of  all 
European  history  would  have  been  different. 
So  in  this  world  the  greatest  things  are  linked 
together  with  the  smallest ;  and  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  perhaps  for  all  time,  may  have 
hung  on  the  resolution  of  one  stout-hearted 
Spanish  woman,  who  refused,  though  a  Pope 
and  half  the  world  implored  her,  to  surrender 
her  rights  as  the  wife  of  an  English  king. 

At  it  was,  the  Conservative  party  in  Eng¬ 
land  declined  into  insignificance,  the  most 
capable  members  of  it  attaching  themselves 
to  one  or  other  of  the  extremes ;  and,  as  we 
saw  before  how  Wolsey  had  earned  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  Protestants,  so  the  Papal  party 
never  forgave  him  for  those  imputations  so 
doubly  fatal  as  urged  against  them  by  the 
leader  of  their  own  order.  They  attributed 
the  actual  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and 
the  fatal  skill  with  which  it  was  conducted  by 
Cromwell,  to  Wolsey’s  designs,  and  to  lessons 
learnt  in  Wolsey’s  closet;  and  they  surren¬ 
dered  his  name,  with  spiteful  pleasure,  to  the 
vindictiveness  of  r.heir  adversaries.  To  the 
latter,  as  the  greatest  of  all  those  prelate- 
statesmen,  who  so  long  had  “  held  power  in 
England,  he  became  the  type  of  the  haughty, 
arrogant,  overbearing  Churchman,  in  whom,” 
to  use  the  words  of  Foxe  the  Martyrologist 
about  him,  “  was  to  be  seen  and  noted  the 
express  image  of  the  proud,  vain-glorious 
Church  of  Rome;”  whose  splendor  furnished 
ready  matter  for  declamatory  orations,  and 
could  be  held  up  in  broad  and  opposite  con¬ 
trast  with  the  fishermen  of  the  Lake  of  Gali¬ 
lee.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  this  was  caused ; 
among  oi  dinary  human  beings  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise ;  and  thoughtful  persons 
will  not  allow  more  weight  than  is  due  to  the 
declamation,  any  more  than  they  will  judge 
hardly  the  poor  preachers  who  indulged  in 
it.  The  Smithfield  bonfires  were  indifferent 
teachers  of  charity,  and  the  victims  and  their 
judges,  who  to  us  are  alike  objects  of  com¬ 
passion  rather  than  of  anger,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  extend  it  to  one  another. 

At  all  events,  the  Protestants  cursed  Wol¬ 
sey  as  the  largest  specimen  of  their  worst 
enemy,  and  the  Catholics  made  him  over  to 


them  with  all  readiness  as  an  expiatory  victim. 
Some  middle  party,  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  would  have  been  found  of  wiser  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  such  undoubtedly  there  was  in 
his  own  time,  although  even  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  also,  he  had  made  many  enemies. 
The  noble  lords  found  difficulty  in  reconciling 
themselves  to  seeing  a  butcher’s  son  towering 
above  their  heads ;  and  Wolsey,  as  far  as  we 
know  did  very  little  towards  making  it  easy 
for  them.  A  man  who  went  through  so  much 
work  as  he  did,  had  no  leisure  for  delicate 
persuasiveness,  and  he  was  naturally  violent 
and  irritable.  Clear-sighted  in  discussion, 
and  swift  in  execution,  be  bad  little  patience 
with  high-born  imbecility  ;  and  as  ho  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  blunt  truths  in  blunt  language 
to  kings  and  emperors,  he  is  likely  enough 
not  to  have  been  over  courteous  in  his  lan¬ 
guage  at  the  council  table. 

And  yet  even  among  the  Privy  Council, 
where  he  was  generally  detested,  there  was  a 
small  minority  who  thought  nobly  of  him, 
and  spoke  nobly ;  and  their  judgment,  which 
was  no  doubt  the  true  and  just  one,  would, 
in  ordinary  times,  have  made  its  way  in  the 
after-generation.  The  offensive  manner  would 
have  been  forgotten :  the  substantial  thing 
would  have  received  its  due  tribute  of 
admiration.  But  the  prudent  vigor  of  a 
powerful  statesman  was  not  a  virtue  which 
would  recommend  itself  to  an  age  which  was 
agitated  by  the  collision  of  two  parties  equally 
unreasoning:  like  only  recognizes  like,  and 
for  the  years  which  intervened  between  the 
first  mention  of  the  divorce  of  Catharine  and 
the  secure  establishment  of  Elizabeth  on  the 
throne,  the  mind  of  England  was  undergoing 
oscillations,  in  which,  though  both  sides  dis¬ 
played  abundant  chivalry,  enthusiasm,  self- 
devotion,  and  other  heroical  virtues,  the  quiet 
words  of  reason  had  little  chance  of  being 
heard.  In  this  period,  the  historical  charac¬ 
ter  of  Wolsey  shaped  itself  into  the  form  in 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained,  and  there 
is  little  chance  that  it  will  now  be  altered. 
Himself  we  will  hope  that  our  opinions  do 
not  much  affect,  and  if  we  have  constructed 
out  of  our  imaginations  a  figure  which  serves 
to  impress  on  schoolboys  an  elementary  lesson 
of  morality,  he  may  spare  his  name  to  clothe 
an  innocent  and  useful  phantom. 

Of  what  he  really  was  we  have  indirectly 
seen  something ;  to  describe  him  truly  would 
be  to  write  some  twenty  years  of  European 
history,  which  wear  the  impress  of  bis  mind. 
We  English,  however,  need  not  look  so  far 
to  find*  trails  which  ought  to  commend  his 
memory  to  us — in  these  democratic  days. 
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least  of  all  when  the  people,  and  the  peo- ' 
pie’s  interest,  appear  to  be  so  much  cared  for. 
The  administration  of  Wolsey  yas  a  prospe¬ 
rous  time  for  the  people,  who  at  that  time  felt 
no  alarm  about  "over-legmlation;”  a  fair  day’s 
wages  for  a  fair  day’s  work  was  the  law  of  the 
land ;  wages  and  prices  were  alike  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  lowest  sum  paid 
weekly  to  the  unskilled  laborer  would  buy 
more  beef  and  bread  and  beer  than  twenty 
shillings  of  our  money.  And  Stowe,  in  a 
happy  moment,  has  left  us  another  significant 
testimony  to  him.  We  turn  our  eyes  in  a 
very  wrong  direction  if,  to  ascertain  the  merits 
of  a  chief  minister  of  a  great  country,  we 
look  to  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  cour¬ 
tiers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  to  the 
number  of  his  retinue,  or  the  furniture  of  his 
palace.  This  is  but  to  trifle  with  history; 
and  his  character  is  written,  not  in  these,  but 
in  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  his  rule. 

“  He  punished  peijury  with  infamy,”  saysSiowe, 
“to  that  in  his  time  it  w'as  less  us^  than  of  lung 
time  before.  He  punished,  also,  lords,  knights, 
and  men  of  all  degrees  for  riots,  for  bearing  out 
of  wrongs,  or  for  maintenance  practised  in  the 
countries,  whereby  the  poor  lived  quietly,  and  no 
man  durst  u=e  bolstering  for  fear  of  inprisonment. 
It  was  a  strange  matter  to  see  a  man  not  trained 
np  in  the  laws,  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  judgment  to 
prononnce  the  law;  being  aided,  at  the  first,  by 
anch  as,  according  to  ancient  customs,  did  sit  as 
associates  with  him ;  but  he  would  not  stick  to 
determine  sundry  causes,  neither  rightly  decided 
nor  judged  according  to  law  [the  law,  we  suppose, 
being  a  little  tedious  in  arriving  at  i's  right  de¬ 
cision  ;  and  peremptory  judgment  is  a  little  arbi- 
trarv,  being  on  the  wliole  in  many  cases  prefer¬ 
able]  ;  and,  a>;ain,  such  as  were  clear  cases,  [in 
law,]  he  would  sometimes  prohibit  the  same  to 
pass,  call  tliem  into  judgment,  frame  an  order  in 
controversies,  and  punish  such  as  came  with  un¬ 
true  surmises,  as  also  the  judges  themselves  which 
had  received  such  surmises,  and  not  well  con¬ 
sidered  of  the  controversies  of  the  parties.  Also, 
he  ordained  by  the  king’s  commission  divers 
under  courts,  to  hear  the  complaints,  by  bill,  of 
poor  men,  that  they  might  the  sooner  come  by 
justice ;  so  that  wise  men  have  reported  never  to 
have  seen  this  realm  in  belter  obedience  and 
quiet  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  his  authority 
and  rule;  nor  justice  better  administered  with 
indifference.” 

Sensible  persons  who  will  really  weigh  this 
passage,)  and  it  would  be  easy,  if  we  had  time, 
to  illustrate  it  in  ample  detail  from  the  sta¬ 
tutes  passed  under  his  administration,)  will 
see  cause  to  reconsider  their  judgment,  if  they 
have  allowed  it  to  flow  with  the  common 
stream;  for  larger  praise  could  not  be  given 
to  any  governor  of  any  nation.  What  is  it 


but  an  acknowledgment  that  the  work  which 
he  was  set  to  do,  in  all  its  essential  features, 
he  did  most  excellently ;  and  by  the  side  of 
this,  all  outward  faults,  all  insoleuce  of  man¬ 
ner,  and,  if  it  must  be  so,  even  vulgarities, 
sink  into  insignificance.  If  the  same  intellect 
wliich  he  expended  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
England  of  his  own  age  hud  been  laid  out  in 
prc^ucing  any  thing  which  would  have  visibly 
endured  to  posterity  ;  if  it  had  gone  into 
books  which  we  could  ourselves  read,  or  into 
pictures  which  we  could  see,  or  into  any  other 
of  the  secondary  materials  upon  which  the 
mind  of  a  great  man  is  able  to  impress 
itself,  our  judgments  would  not  stray  so 
wildly ;  and  the  visible  greatness  of  the  work 
produced  would  have  taught  us  long  ago  to 
forget  the  petty  blemishes  on  the  surface  of 
the  workman’s  character.  But  so  it  is  with 
human  things.  The  greatest  men  of  all, 
those  men  whose  energies  are  spent,  not  in 
constructing  immortal  mausoleums  for  their 
own  glory,  but  in  guiding  and  governing 
nations  wisely  and  righteously,  sink  their 
real  being  in  the  life  of  mankind;  the  shell 
and  the  surface  only  remain  to  us,  and  we 
deal  with  them  as  we  see. 

Whatever  Wolsey  tried,  as  Fox  says,  he 
did  most  admirably,  whether  it  was  the  dis¬ 
tributing  justice  among  the  people,  or  in  rein¬ 
ing  the  ambition  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  or 
the  ordering  the  economy  of  a  court.  Even 
Hall,  in  spite  of  himself,  has  left  a  tribute  to 
his  conduct;  which,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
veyed,  is  still  transparently  favorable.  The 
Civil  Service  then,  as  now,  was  encumbered 
with  unprofitable  servants.  Incapable  mem¬ 
bers  of  noble  families  were  hanging  upon  the 
court  as  the  idle  appendages  of  it ;  “  and  the 
Cardinal  made  ordinances  concerning  it,  which 
be  at  this  day  called  the  Statutes  of  Etiham, 
the  which,  s:>me  said,  were  more  profitable 
than  honorable.” — Hall,  707. 

“  It  was  considered,”  he -goes  on,  “that  the 
great  numbers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were 
very  chargeable,  and  that  there  were  many  offi¬ 
cers  far  stricken  in  age,  which  had  servants  at 
the  court.  And  so  the  king  was  served  with  their 
servants,  and  not  with  his  own  servants,  which 
was  thought  not  convefiient;  whereupon  the  offi¬ 
cers’  servants  were  put  out  of  the  court  and  old 
officers  dismissed,  [with  pensions,]  and  put  out  of 
wages. 

“  Alas !  what  sorrow,  what  lamentation  was 
made  when  all  these  persons  should  depart  the 
court !  Some  said  the  poor  servants  were  un¬ 
done,  and  must  steal.  Some  said  that  they  were 
found  of  the  reversion  of  the  officers’  services,  so 
i  that  for  them  was  nothing  more  set  out  upon  the 
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drecserfl,  and  it  was  great  charity  to  find  them  ; 
others  raid  that  now  they  would  poll  and  pill  in 
their  counties,  and  oppress  the  poor  people.  Thus 
every  man  had  his  saying.” 

Very  dishonorable,  doubtless,  all  this,  in 
the  opinion  of  persons  to  whom  riirht  and 
wrong  are  alike  consecrated  by  antiquity,  and 
abuses  overgrown  till  they  are  no  longer 
tolerable,  are  the  expanded  virtues  of  the 
good  old  times. 

It  may  be  that  Wolsey  was  unwisely 
splendid  in  his  outward  habits.  It  may  be 
that,  having  been  bom  in  a  poor  man’s 
family,  he  valued  the  magnihcences  and 
pomps  of  life  more  highly  than  they  are  va¬ 
lued  by  those  to  whom  such  things  are  fami¬ 
liar  from  their  cradles.  If  it  were  so,  the 
crime  is  a  venial  one.  But  to  us  his  chief 
fault  appears  rather  to  have  been  too  great  a 
recklessness  of  the  opinion  of  others  :  he  did 
not  care  to  avoid  the  odium  which  so  much 
display  would  inevitably  entail  upon  him  ; 
an  odium  which  he  ought  to  have  foreseen, 
and  taken  measures  to  escape.  And  yet  his 
splendor  was  hut  one  more  exhibition  of  the 
same  nature  in  him,  which  was  every  way 
greaL  Prodigally  gifted  with  the  most  va. 
ried  powers,  with  exquisite  tastes  of  all 
kinds,  taste  for  music,  taste  for  painting,  taste 
for  architecture,  taste  for  every  thing  which 
was  beautiful  or  msgnihcent,  the  vast  rewards 
which  were  heaped  upon  him  from  every 
court  in  Kurope — rewards  not  for  underhand 
service,  but  for  honest  work  honestly  done — 
enabled  him  to  gratify  such  tastes  in  the<nost 
gorgeous  manner ;  and  he  did  gratify  them, 
and  that  is  all.  If  he  had  been  ^rn  a  noble¬ 
man,  it  would  have  been  called  honorable 
and  ^orious.  In  the  son  of  the  poor  man, 
who  hid  conquered  his  position,  not  by  di¬ 
vine  right  of  primogeniture,  but  by  his  own 
genius  and  the  grace  of  God,  it  was  vulgarity 
and  paltry  ostentation. 

But  inaimuch  as  any  attempt  at  an  active 
picture  of  what  Wolsey  was,  is  beyond  our 
scope,  and  for  the  present  we  desire  only  to 
reopen  the  question  whether  he  has,  or  has 
not,  been  fairly  dealt  with  ;  this  purpose  will 
best  be  answered  by  narrowing  our  compass 
and  confining  ourselves  to  an  examination  of 
those  special  actions  which  have  been  made 
matter  of  heaviest  complaint  against  him. 
And  of  these,  perhaps,  there  will  be  as  many 
as  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with — his  aspira- 
rations  after  the  papacy,  his  conduct  about 
Queen  Catharine’s  divorce,  and  the  (sup¬ 
posed)  abject  nature  of  his  behavior  in  his 
di^race. 

The  first  and  the  last  are  represented  as 


the  counterparts  of  efSn  other;  the  same 
essential  vulgarity  of  mind  displaying  itself 
alternately  in  the  arrogancy  of  an  enormous 
self-confidence,  and  in  a  prostrate  imbecility 
when  flung  back  upon  its  own  resources. 
The  second  is  what  tells  most  heavily  against 
him  in  the  opinion  of  serious  persons,  and  on 
so  great  a  matter  we  shall  of  course  be  able 
to  touch  but  slightly.  We  shall  be  able  to 
see,  however,  the  principles  on  which  he 
acted ;  and  if  our  view  of  his  history  be  a 
correct  one,  they  will  be  found  remarkably 
characteristic  of  him. 

First,  then,  for  the  matter  of  the  popedom 
— the  standard  topic  of  declaration  against 
him  among  the  early  Protestant  writers  ;  and 
there  is  a  curious  paralogism  in  their  invec¬ 
tives  which  is  not  unafhusing.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  anti-Christian  character  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  bishop  is  reflected  upon  the  aspirant  to 
the  see.  To  be  anti-Christ  was  bad,  but  to 
have  desired  to  become  anti-Christ  was  infi¬ 
nitely  monstrous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
outward  position  of  the  popedom,  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  of  Europe,  with  an  independent 
principality  attached  to  it,  placed  its  posses¬ 
sors  on  a  level  with  crowned  heads ;  and  for 
the  butcher’s  cur  to  aspire  to  such  a  dignity 
was  an  enormous  audacity.  Sweeping  our 
minds  clear  of  this  and  similar  fully,  and 
looking  at  the  thing  really  as  it  was,  it  is 
hard  to  say  why,  if  Wolsey  felt  any  ambition 
to  become  pope,  it  was  an  ambition  which 
he  was  not  at  perfect  liberty  to  entertain. 
Being  already  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  from  among  whom  the  popes  were 
chosen,  why,  if  he  so  wished,  might  he  not 
innocently  desire  a  position  which  he  was  so 
admirably  qualified  to  occupy?  The  fact 
happens  to  be,  however,  that  he  desired  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind ;  the  pontifical  throne  not 
at  that  time  being  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  seat  upon  it  was  in  any  way  a  thing  to 
be  coveted  ;  the  name  of  a  power  and  not  the 
thing,  an  authority  without  a  sword,  a  spirit¬ 
ual  empire  in  full  mutiny,  and  the  rulers  of 
it  left  with  no  weapon  to  enforce  order,  ex¬ 
cept  the  idle  thunders  which  had  become 
but  a  vain  sound — this  was  no  position  for 
which  the  first  minister  of  the  strongest  pow¬ 
er  in  Europe  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
his  place,  or  which  be  would  very  readily 
have  accepted,  if  it  had  been  offered  to  him. 
Of  course  he  would  have  accepted  it,  because 
be  at  one  time  canvassed  for  it;  but  he  can¬ 
vassed  for  it  without  bis  own  goodwill,  and 
at  the  entreaty,  and  at  last  at  the  command, 
of  Henry. 

These  are  not  assertions  which  do  not  ad- 
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mit  of  being  proved  The  first  occasion  on 
'which  he  was  named  in  the  conclave  was  on 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Leo  the 
Tenth  in  1622,  the  vacancy  ultimately  filled 
by  Adrian  the  Sixth.  That  he  was  proposed 
at  this  time  without  his  own  knowledge,  and 
by  a  spontaneous  act  of  some  of  the  Italian 
cardinals,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the 
election,  which  is  related  in  the  simplest 
manner  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey  himself  from 
the  English  ambassador,  where  the  general 
attitude  of  the  different  parties,  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  proposal  of  Wolsey,  and  the 
probable  feelings  with  which  he  himself 
would  be  likely  to  regard  the  chances  of  his 
own  election,  are  detailed  w'ith  all  the  open¬ 
ness  of  confidential  correspondence.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  was  a  thiflg  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ambassador,  he  had  never  thought  of, 
and  which  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
desire.  Others,  not  himself,  desired  it  for 
him,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he 
was  the  fittest  person;  and  his  election  was 
not  carried,  on  grounds  in  the  highest  degree 
honorable  to  him.  The  letter  is  printed  by 
Ellis,  3d  Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  307-8.  The  writer 
is  Dr.  Gierke,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  He  begins  with  the  common  story  of 
the  factions  in  the  conclave  ;  and  tells  them 
with  a  natvete  which,  considering  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  them,  theoretically  ought  to  be  start¬ 
ling.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  election  of  the 
supreme  head  of  Christ’s  Church,  the  degree 
of  religious  feeling  amounted  to  nothing,  and 
Dr.  Cierke  sees  not  the  least  occasion  to  be 
surprised  at  it.  He  tells  us  of  the  Imperial 
faction,  of  the  French  faction,  the  Medici 
faction  ;  how  they  divided  this  way  and  di¬ 
vided  that  way,  neither  of  them  being  strong 
enough  to  carry  their  own  man,  and  com¬ 
bining,  therefore,  in  alternate  pairs  to  defeat 
the  third.  Of  any  honest  faction,  either 
actually  existing,  or  even  as  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  we  hear  nothing. 

“  In  these  distractions,”  he  continues,  “  your 
grace,  as  indifferent  and  very  meet  for  the  room, 
was  proposed,  and,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  had 
in  every  scrutiny  certain  voices;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  first,  nine ;  in  the  second,  twelve ;  in 
the  third,  nineteen ;  and  if  by  the  varying  of 
any  of  the  said  cardinals,  three  or  four  had  made 
any  access  to  the  said  nineteen,  the  residue  were 
determined  to  have  fallen  in,  and  your  grace 
vnanimi  consensu,  had  been  chosen  pope.  Three 
objections  were  made  by  those  of  the  contrary 
part ;  saying,  first,  your  grace  was  too  young ; 
secondly,  that  they  had  certain  knowledge  that 
ye  were  determined  to  truth  and  the  execution  of 
justice ;  et  iia  lanquam  assueli  in  h&c  libertaie  el 
ntmid  vivendi  lieenti&,  divers  of  them  were  right 
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sore  afraid  to  come  under  yonr  discipline ;  thirdly, 
that  ye  favored  not  all  the  best  the  emperor. — 

To  the  which  objections  the  Cardinal  de  Medici, 
[afterwards  Clement  the  Seventh,]  Campegius, 
and  Sedunensis,  showed  unto  me  that  they  re¬ 
plied,  declaring  your  grace’s  merits  and  qualities, 
without  omitting  any  part  thereof ;  assuring  me 
that  if  the  king’s  pleasure  had  been  known,  and 
that  your  grace  would  have  accepted  the  said 
room,  the  matter  would  have  taken  effect.  For 
the  advancement  whereof  I  did  not  greatly  labor 
before  their  entry  into  the  conclave,  because  yonr 
grace,  at  my  departing,  showed  me  precisely  that 
ye  would  never  meddle  therewith.  And  on  my 
faith,  were  not  the  king’s  persuasions,  I  should 
stand  yet  in  great  doubt  whether  your  grace  would 
accept  it  or  no,  if  it  were  offered  you,  the  thing 
is  in  such  disorder,  ruin,  and  decay,  and  every 
day  shall  be  more  and  more,  except  God  help  and 
Christian  princes  set  their  hands — . — It  should 
be  long  to  write  unto  your  grace  of  the  reported 
chiding,  brawling,  and  scolding  between  these 
cardinals,  and  of  their  great  schisms  of  dissen¬ 
sions,  their  malicious,  untruthful,  uncharitable 
demeanor,  one  of  them  against  the  other,  which 
every  day  increased  while  they  were  together.” 

So  disappear  the  legends  of  the  great  car¬ 
dinal,  one  after  the  other :  the  “  heaped-up 
wealth,”  “  to  fee  his  friend  iu  Rome  to  gain 
the  popedom;”  the  agony  of  mortified  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  Charles’s  promised  help  and  broken 
word ;  Wolsey’s  revengeful  spleen,  and  the 
thousand  other  historic  fancies  with  which 
the  story  has  been  dressed  up  for  us.  They 
are  all  gone,  ”  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision ;  ”  would  that  we  could  say  we  should 
never  hear  them  more.  It  is  true  that,  on 
the  next  vacancy,  Wolsey  did  actively  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate :  there  are  letters  ex¬ 
tant  from  him  to  his  agent  in  Rome,  direct¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  canvass  should 
be  conducted.  The  object  was,  to  prevent  the 
ascendancy  of  either  the  French  or  the  Im¬ 
perial  parties ;  and  the  election  was  to  be 
secured  either  to  himself,  or,  if  that  proved 
impossible,  to  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  who, 
it  was  then  hoped,  could  be  trusted  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  person,  although  the  contrary  was 
afterwards  proved  so  fatally.  In  the  volumi¬ 
nous  correspondence  in  which  this  whole 
business  is  discussed,  Wolsey  invariably  re¬ 
presents  himself  as  ready  to  undertake  a 

Eosition,  on  public  considerations  and  because 
Lenry  desired  it,  to  which  he  was  personally 
much  disinclined :  so  he  writes  to  others,  so 
he  writes  to  the  king,  and  so  the  king  to  him ; 
and  again,  in  communicating  to  Henry  the 
election  of  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  he  writes 
in  the  tone  of  a  person  who  was  sincerely 
pleased  with  the  result,  and  regarded  it  as 
a  matter  of  congratulation  both  to  the  king 
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and  himself.  It  is  most  natural  that  the 
English  government,  whose  office  was  that 
of  arbiter  and  peacemaker  in  the  quarrels  of 
Europe,  should  desire  a  person  on  the  papal 
throne  who  would  support  the  English  po¬ 
licy  ;  just  as  the  French  government  desired 
a  pope  who  would  support  Francis,  and  the 
emperor  a  pope  exclusively  Imperial.  If 
there  is  one  feature  in  the  popular  version  of 
thb  matter  more  absurd  than  that  of  Wol- 
sey’s  personal  mortitication  at  Charles’s  dis¬ 
appointing  him  of  support,  it  is  the  idea  that 
so  shrewd-eyed  a  statesman  could  have  sup¬ 
posed  Charles’s  consent  to  his  election  under 
any  circumstances  a  possibility.  His  letters, 
expressing  an  apparent  unwillingness,  have 
long  been  known ;  and  shallow- brained  his¬ 
torians  have  interpreted  them  as  a  young 
lady’s  verbal  refusal  of  a  proposal,  or  a 
bishop’s  “  nolo  episcopari.”  It  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  such  writers  are  so  ready  in 
explaining  the  actions  of  public  men,  as  re¬ 
sulting  so  invariably  from  private  and  paltry 
motives.  If  they  had  considered  the  simple 
and  obvious  points  suggested  by  Dr.  Clerke 
in  the  letters  which  we  quoted,  they  could 
have  seen  that,  even  as  a  personal  question  of 
worldly  interest,  the  primate  and  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  England  would  have  lost  rather  than 
gained  by  a  change  to  the  papacy. 

There  is  nothing  for  a  reasonable  man  to 
do,  except  to  believe  that,  for  once  at  least, 
Wolscy  was  saying  no  more  than  the  truth  : 
and  that  the  real  bearings  of  the  case  were 
those  which  were  laid  down  by  Clerke.  The 
name  of  the  papacy  has  a  grand  sound.  It 
had  been  powerful  in  the  earlier  centuries : 
in  the  reaction  against  the  Reformation  it  be¬ 
came  powerful  again.  At  the  period  at  which 
it  was  within  the  reach  of  the  English  cardi¬ 
nal,  it  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  helpless  dis- 
crepitude — as,  indeed,  this  very  poor  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Medici,  his  successful  rival,  had  to 
learn,  to  his  bitter  cost,  when,  shut  up  in  his 
castle  of  8t.  Angelo,  he  looked  out  upon  his 
city  of  Rome  in  the  hands  of  50,000  brigands, 
his  churches  pillaged,  his  holy  women  pol¬ 
luted  on  the  altar,  his  bishops  shamefully 
mutilated  in  the  streets,  and  bis  own  image 
(in  default  of  his  most  sacred  person,  which, 
if  they  could  have  caught,  they  would  as¬ 
suredly  have  treated  in  the  same  manner) 
paraded  by  a  band  of  drunken  Germans,  on 
a  mule’s  back  about  the  city,  with  a  damsel 
of  a  doubtful  reputation  lashed  fast  to  it. 

Surely  when  such  a  fate  was  impending 
over  the  papacy,  it  was  not  so  great  an  object 
of  ambition.  Rather,  we  think,  that  when 
such  a  man  as  Wolsey  gave  bis  consent  to  be 


placed  in  nomination  for  it,  we  can  but  place 
such  consent  as  a  large  item  on  the  credit  side 
of  his  account. 

We  will  leave  this  most  foolish  matter,  for 
one  of  infinitely  greater  significance. 

Throughout  the  length  of  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  much-questioned  career,  the  one  act 
for  which  he  has  been  judged  most  heavily 
by  posterity,  and  as  a  penal  retribution  for 
which  his  subsequent  misfortunes  are  by 
many  persons  thought  to  have  followed,  was 
his  separation  from  Catharine  of  Arragon. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he  prospered 
in  all  which  he  undertook:  he  was  generous, 
chivalric,  and  humane :  no  sooner  was  that 
one  false  step  taken  than  his  entire  nature  is 
supposed  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and 
be  became  a  barbarous  and  cruel  tyrant ;  un¬ 
fortunate  because  tyrannical.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  what  we  ourselves  believe,  but  it 
is  very  generally  believed  by  others,  and 
wears,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  strong  outward 
versimilitude.  Undoubtedly,  whatever  was 
the  cause,  Henry’s  actions  and  Henry’s  reign 
did,  from  that  period,  assume  an  entirely 
altered  complexion. 

There  are,  however,  in  that  matter  of  the 
divorce,  a  number  of  circumstances  that  have 
not  received  that  consideration  which  they 
deserve ;  and  the  question  is  not  so  simple  as 
at  first  sight  it  appears.  Many  things,  seen 
by  the  light  of  their  consequences,  throw 
shadows  where  shadows  ought  not  to  fall ; 
and  our  business  is  rather  the  aspect  of  af¬ 
fairs  which  was  presented  to  the  actors  in 
them,  when  that  which  is  past  to  us  was  a 
dark  and  uncertain  future.  The  king’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  interpreted  for  us  in  the  usual 
way,  by  personal  feehngs ;  he  is  represented 
as  weary  of  his  wife,  and  entertaining  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  another  woman,  which  he  was  unable 
to  gratify  by  less  violent  methods.  The 
course  which  he  pursued  is  considered,  there¬ 
fore,  unmixedly  evil — evil  in  its  origin,  and 
evil  in  its  execution  ;  and  all  persons  abetting 
him,  Wolsey  among  the  rest,  so  long  as  h^ 
remained  on  the  king’s  side,  are  considered 
accomplices  in  his  crime. 

Now,  without  at  this  moment  considering 
how  far  this  account  be  or  be  not  true,  as 
regards  Henry,  we  must  call  attention  to  cer¬ 
tain  facts  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
kingdom  which  place  the  conduct  of  his 
council  in  a  light  widely  different.  If  we 
appear  to  be  flying  off  upon  irrelevant  mat¬ 
ters,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  without  reason;  and  that  what  we 
are  going  to  say  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  point  at  issue. 
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The  succession  to  the  English  crown  had 
never  from  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy  been 
so  distinctly  settled  in  the  line  of  primogeni¬ 
ture  as  to  preclude  repeated  interruption  of 
that  line  by  methods  violent  or  peaceful.  In 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  power  vested  in 
the  sovereign,  is  the  necessity  that  such 
power  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
not  incompetent  to  exercise  it ;  and  the  com¬ 
petency  so  much  desired  was  found  often  in 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  than  in 
the  immediate  and  legitimate  heir.  Under 
the  Saxon,  it  can  be  scarcely  said  that,  even 
in  theory,  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the 
son.  Alfred  was  the  youngest  of  four  bro¬ 
thers  who  reign**d  all  one  after  the  other, 
though  the  second  had  several  children :  and 
questions  of  race,  as  between  Harold  and 
William,  were  often  more  important  by  far 
than  consanguinity.  Again,  among  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  the  same  uncertainty  prevailed  ;  and 
although  under  the  later  Plantagenets,  the 
succession  descended  for  five  generations 
without  a  break  in  the  line  of  the  eldest  born, 
yet  the  custom  had  not  yet  so  organized  itself 
into  a  law  that  an  interruption  of  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  crime.  Theoretically,  Henry  the 
Fourth  was  a  usurper,  and  so  were  his  son 
and  grandson  ;  and  yet  their  usurpation  only 
became  a  crime,  when  the  sceptre  passed 
into  hands  too  feeble  to  defend  it ;  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  terrible  struggle 
between  the  rival  Hoses  was  caused  by  an 
inability  to  trace  the  steps  of  a  very  simple 
pedigree.  It  was  not  so  clear  that  the  right 
did  really  lie  with  the  representative  of  the 
elder  born,  that  a  question  might  not  be 
fairly  raised  upon  it.  Richard  111.  preferred 
his  claims  as  lawful,  and  Henry  IV.  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  he  reigned  in  right  of 
his  wife.  Ibe  law,  however  it  stood  in 
words,  was  as  yet  unsettled  in  the  judgments 
of  the  people,  and  it  lay  with  them  at  any 
moment  to  suspend  it  by  the  interposition  of 
their  will. 

^  But  the  kingdom  had  suffered  so  fearfully 
in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  that  a  disputed  suc¬ 
cession,  aftef  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  qui¬ 
etness  bad  enabled  the  nation  to  collect 
itself,  was  thenceforward  the  one  terrible  evil 
on  which  its  wiser  statesmen  looked  with 
greatest  alarm.  Visions  of  new  Towtons  and 
Bamets  rose  before  them  with  every  fresh 
hint  of  a  rival  claimant;  and  although  in 
Henry  VIII.  the  lines  of  the  two  houses  cen¬ 
tred,  yet  there  were  latent  embers  of  faction 
smouldering  on  many  sides,  which  an  acci¬ 
dental  combination  of  circumstances  might 
at  any  time  fan  into  a  civil  war  ;  and  we  can- 
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not  but  think  that  the  want  of  dehnite  effort 
to  realize  the  danger  and  the  responsibility  of 
governing  a  people  under  such  conditions  as 
these,  has  betrayed  us  into  exceedingly  mis¬ 
taken  judgments  on  many  points  of  grave 
importance.  We,  to  whom  the  uncertain 
future  has  become  a  6xed,  unchanging  past, 
perceive  clearly  that  no  such  convulsions  as 
were  anticipated  did  actually  take  effect:  we 
conceive  that  we  can  see  good  reasons  in  the 
condition  of  the  country  to  satisfy  us  that 
they  could  not  have  taken  effect ;  and  we 
blame  the  severity  of  the  Government,  which 
alone,  perhaps,  prevented  them.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by  Henry 
VII.,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by 
Wolsey,  and  far  more,  those  other  terrible 
sentences  which  darken  the  later  years  of 
Henry  VIII.,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
as  murders :  the  idea  of  danger  to  the  state 
being  utterly  rejected,  as  a  plea  either  of 
cowardice  trembling  at  imaginary  dangers, 
or  of  falsehood  stooping  to  conceal  its  cru¬ 
elty  behind  groundless  and  futile  accusation. 
And  surely  nothing  but  an  absence  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  a  want  of  a  genuine  desire  to  under¬ 
stand,  could  hare  led  us  so  wide  of  the  real 
feelings  which  influenced  the  actions  of  the 
State;  or  we  should  have  felt  that,  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  a  real  occasion  for  fear, 
the  very  dream  of  it  must  have  been  enough 
to  make  strong  men  tremble,  within  so  few 
years  of  the  close  of  the  most  dreadful  civil 
war  which  had  ever  desolated  a  country 
within  the  annals  of  human  history. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  year  1527,  in 
which  the  question  was  first  opened  of  the 
divorce  between  Henry  and  Queen  Catherine. 
So  far,  the  admirable  government  of  Henry 
and  his  own  noble  qualities  had  been  re¬ 
warded  by  the  attached  loyalty  of  the  people. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  conspired 
against  him  at  home,  and  Richard  de  la  Polo 
had  for  twenty  years  intrigued  against  him 
at  the  foreign  courts,  levying  forces,  as  op¬ 
portunity  oUered,  to  attempt  an  invasion  ;  but 
in  neither  case  had  any  serious  impression 
been  made  upon  the  country,  and  Ilenry’s 
throne  had  been  substantially  safe  from  dan¬ 
ger.  But  statesmen  cannot  regard  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  established  on  a  tolerable  basis  which 
depends  on  the  continuance  of  a  single  life ; 
and  the  question  which  they  asked'themselves 
was,  not  how  long  it  would  remain  secure  in 
the  king’s  lifetime,  but  how  it  would  be  if  he 
were  to  die.  And  here,  again,  the  same 
carelessness  of  which  we  have  so  much  com¬ 
plained  in  later  writers,  has  made  them 
wholly  blind  to  the  situation  of  the  kingdom. 
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With  ourselves  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
find  the  heir  to  a  vacant  throne :  it  is  hut  to 
arrange  the  various  members  of  the  hlood- 
royal  hy  an  easy  calculation  of  their  degrees 
of  approximation  to  the  last  sovereign,  and 
the  question  U  instantly  determined.  And 
so  it  is  supposed,  in  a  loose  way,  that  it  must 
always  have  been  similarly  easy,  and  never 
could  have  presented  any  real  difficulty.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  however,  nothing 
could  be  more  difficult.  The  loyalty  which 
was  felt  for  Henry  might  and  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  legitimate  children;  hut  if  he 
died  without  children,  or  if  fair  ground  ex¬ 
isted  of  questioning  their  hirth,  consequences 
of  the  most  dreadful  kind  could  scarcely  fail 
to  ensue.  The  nearest  heir  in  that  case  was 
James  of  Scotland  ;  and  a  technical  difficulty 
instantly  presented  itself  which  only  the 
sword  could  resolve :  according  to  the  law  of 
the  constitution,  no  stranger  born  out  of  the 
realm  could  succeed ;  but  the  validity  of  that 
law  was  still  open  to  question,  and  James, 
with  all  the  power  of  France  at  his  back, 
would  not  fail  to  try  it.  Again,  setting  a«ide 
the  point  of  law,  it  is  also  certain,  on  other 
grounds,  that  the  English  nstion  at  that  time 
would  never  have  submitted  to  receive  a  king 
from  Scotland ;  and  that  such  a  king,  if  he 
had  succeeded  would  only  have  succeeded  by 
conquest.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  to  realize  the  feelings  with 
which  the  two  nations  regarded  each  other 
when  the  scars  of  Flodden  Field  were  yet 
green,  and  the  blackened  granges  on  -either 
side  of  the  border  kept  alive  a  perennial 
hatred  ;  but  feelings  did  really  exist  which 
could  have  made  the  peaceful  accession  of 
James  an  impossibility.  No  accounts  remain 
to  us  of  the  discussion  which  passed  upon 
the  matter  in  Henry’s  reign  ;  but  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
succession  question  was  debated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  speech  was  made  by  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  which  remarkably  illustrates  the  distem¬ 
pered  jealousies  which  lay  in  the  w.ay  of  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms.  Sadler  had  been  a 

E  councillor  for  twenty  years  under 
y :  he  had  served  and  continued  to 
serve  almost  till  the  close  of  the  century, 
and  his  sentiments  may'be  taken  fairly  to  re¬ 
present  what  was  felt  by  the  great  body  of 
the  gentlemen  of  England.  The  debate  was 
then  whether  Mary  of  Scotland  should  or 
should  not  be  nominated  to  succeed  Eliza¬ 
beth;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
obstacles  raised  against  her  nomination  ex¬ 
isted  in  treble  force  thirty-five  years  before. 
A  peace  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and 


the  interests  of  a  common  faith,  which  the 
English  and  the  Scotch  had  to  defend  against 
the  world,  hardly  sufficed  to  heal  over  the 
old  wounds. 

The  speaker,  after  describing  his  unwilling¬ 
ness,  as  a  natural-bom  Englishman,  to  submit 
to  the  dominion  of  a  stranger,  and  declaring 
how  much  the  nation  had  ever  detested  it, 
goes  on  to  relate  the  negotiations  in  which 
he  hdd  been  employed  by  Henry  for  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Edward  with  Mary  Stuart, 

“  While  this  matter  was  in  treaty,”  be  says, 
“and  after  it  was  agreed  on,  and  before  it  was 
ratified,  I  had  sundry  conferences  with  divers 
Scottishmen  to  understand  their  affections  ;  and 
amongst  others  with  one  Otterbourn,  S  r  Adam 
Otterbonrn,  a  knight,  reputed  to  be  as  wise  a 
man  as  any  was  in  Scotland.  He  was  sundry 
times  ambassador  here  with  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  fiom  the  last  king  of  Scotland ;  and  with 
him  i  discoursed  of  the  great  benefit  and  quiet¬ 
ness  like  to  ensue  of  that  marriage  between  those 
two  princes,  whereby  the  two  realms  should  be 
united  and  conjoined  under  one  regiment.  And 
in  our  talk  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  could  not 
choose,  but  broke  out  in  these  words — ‘  Why 
think  you,’  said  he,  ‘  that  this  treaty  will  be  per¬ 
formed?’  ‘Why  not?’  said  I.  ‘I  assure  you,’ 
said  he,  ‘  it  is  not  possible,  for  our  people  do  not 
like  of  it.  And  though  the  governor  and  some  of 
the  nobility  for  certain  respects  have  consented 
to  it,  ‘  yet,’  said  he,  ‘  f  know  that  few  or  none  of 
them  do  like  of  it;  and  our  common  people  do 
utterly  mislike  of  it.’ — I  told  him  it  was  very 
strange  to  me  to  understand  their  affections  to  be 
such,  considering  the  great  weal  and  benefit  that 
must  needs  ensue  of  it :  the  opportunity  and  occa¬ 
sion  thereof  being  offered  as  it  were  by  God’s 
Providence,  having  left  unto  them  a  young  prin¬ 
cess  and  to  us  a  young  prince,  by  the  marriage 
of  which  two  princes,  the  two  realms  being  knit 
and  conjoined  in  one,  the  subjects  of  the  same 
which  have  always  been  infested  with  the  wars 
might  live  in  wealth  and  perpetual  peace. — ‘I 
pray  you,’  said  he,  ‘  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a 
question ;  and  this  was  his  question  in  these 
words — ‘If,’ said  he,  ‘your  lad  were  a  lass,  and 
our  lass  were  a  lad,  would  you  then,’  said  he,  ‘  be 
so  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  would  you  be  con¬ 
tent  that  our  lad  should  marry  your  lass,  and  so 
be  king  of  England  ?’  1  answer^,  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  great  good  that  might  ensue  of  it,  I  would 
not  shew  myself  zealous  to  my  country  if  1  should 
not  content  to  it.  ‘  Well,’  said  he,  ‘  if  you  had  the 
lass  and  we  the  lad,  we  could  be  well  content 
with  it;  but,’  said  he,  ‘  I  cannot  believe  that  your 
nation  would  agree  to  have  a  Scot  to  be  king  of 
England,  and  likewise  1  assure  yon,’  said  he, 

‘  that  oar  nation,  being  a  stout  nation,  will  never 
agree  to  have  an  Englishman  to  be  king  over 
Scotland ;  and  though  the  whole  nobility  of  the 
realm  would  consent  to  it,  yet  our  common  people 
and  the  etones  in  the  street  would  rise  and  rebel 
against  it.’  This  was  his  saying  unto  me,  and 
others  said  to  the  like  effect ;  whereby  you  may 
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better  understand  the  afiection  and  disposition  of 
these  Scots  in  this  case.  And  even  as  they  said 
it  followed  :  for  bye  and  bye,  after  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  the  governor  and  nobility  of  Scotland 
revolted  from  it,  contrary  to  their  oath,  like  false 
forsworn  Scots ;  whereupon  the  wars  ensued, 
whereof  they  worthily  feel  the  smart  unto  this 
day.  Now  if  these  proud,  beggarly  Scots  did  so 
much  disdain  to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  they  choose  rather  to  be  perjured 
and  abide  the  extremity  of  the  wars  and  foRe  of 
England,  than  they  would  consent  to  have  an 
Englishman  tc  be  their  king  by  such  lawful 
means  of  marriage — why  should  we  for  any 
respect  yield  unto  their  Scottish  superiority,  or 
consent  to  establish  a  Scot  in  succession  to  the 
crown  of  this  realm,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm  ;  and  thereby  do  so  great  an  injury  as  to 
disinherit  the  nearest  heir  of  our  own  nation? 
Surely,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  consent  to  it;  and  1 
fear,  lest  I  may  say  with  the  Scot,  that  though 
we  do  all  agree  to  it,  yet  our  common  people  and 
the  stones  in  the  street  would  rebel  against  it. 
Thus  I  have  declared  my  affection  concerning  the 
regiment  of  a  strange  prince  over  us,  wherein, 
whatsoever  may  be  gathered  of  my  words,  I  mean 
as  well  to  my  country  as  becometh  a  natural  and 
a  good  Englishman.”* 

In  these  words,  however  the  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  were  delivered 
may  appear  to  be  different  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  and  the  point  of  objection  to  be 
raised  upon  a  matter  which  arose  subsequent 
to  it,  a  thoughtful  reader  will  nevertheless 
discover  the  presence  of  feelings  which  would 
have  soon  risen  into  a  storm  if  a  Scotch  king 
had  been  proposed  as  Henry’s  successor ;  and 
the  support  which  James  would  have  desired 
and  obtained  from  France  would  have  alien¬ 
ated  the  slight  favor,  which  he  might  have 
looked  for  from  the  more  calm  and  reason¬ 
able  of  the  English  statesmen.  So  it  stood 
with  respect  to  the  nearest  claimant.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  others,  who  would  have  presented 
themselves  at  home,  all  hope  of  a  unanimous 
choice  was  at  once  lost  in  their  number; 
nothing  could  be  looked  for  but  a  renewal  of 
the  civil  wars  in  all  their  horrors:  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  be  eagerly  seised  fur  an  in¬ 
vasion  from  France  and  Scotland ;  and  with 
England  torn  by  faction,  and  uncertain  where 
her  allegiance  was  due,  the  result  of  a  well- 
concerted  attack  upon  her  would  be  doubtful 
indeed.  The  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  bad  descended  through  his  daughter 
to  the  Norfolk  Howards.  The  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  would  have  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife 
(as  the  Earl  of  Surrey  showed  actual  in^ntion 
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of  doing  twenty  years  later.  ^  Richard  de  la 
Pole  had  been  killed  at  Pavia  ;  but  his  right 
was  represented  by  the  fierce  and  haughty 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  her  sons,  Reginald 
and  Geoffrey  Pole.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  married  Henry’s  sister,  would  have 
unquestionably  claimed  in  right  of  her ;  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  that 
either  of  these  aspirants  would  have  waived 
his  pretensions  in  favor  of  a  rival.  To  such 
elements  of  faction,  let  us  only  add  the  power¬ 
ful  animosity  of  the  Protestants,  with  whom 
one  party  or  another  would  have  unquestion¬ 
ably  identified  itself;  and  what  a  future,  in 
the  judgment  of  any  rational  statesmen,  must 
have  appeared  to  await  England,  if  Henry’s 
family  failed  !  To  this  family  he  would  have 
turned  as  his  only  hope ;  and  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  standing  must  have  been 
little  calculated  to  reassure  him.  Henry,  im¬ 
mediately  on  coming  to  the  throne,  had  mar¬ 
ried  his  brother’s  wife.  A  connection  with 
England  had  been  so  anxiously  desired  by 
Ferdinand  that,  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Arthur,  when  Henry  was  not  yet  fourteen,  he 
had  sued  at  Rome  for  a  dispensation  which 
would  preserve  it  unbroken  ;  and  this  dispen¬ 
sation  had  been  granted  by  Julius  the  Second, 
although  granted  with  great  unwillingness. 
When,  however,  further  pressed  for  the 
completion  of  the  marriage,  the  mind  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  misgave  him.  A  large 
party  in  the  English  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  incestuous,  and  the  old  king 
obliged  his  son  by  a  formal  act,  which  is  still 
extant,  to  renounce  an  intention  which  might 
provoke  the  anger  of  God.  Unfortunately, 
Catherine  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
the  new  monarch  being  but  a  boy  of  eighteen 
at  the  time,  was  persuaded  by  the  majority 
of  the  privy  council  that  his  father’s  scru¬ 
ples  were  without  foundation  and  that  the 
marriage  was  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 

The  doubt,  however,  which  had  thus  from 
the  first  clung  about  the  connection  remained 
undispelled.  Whether  the  dispensing  power 
of  the  Pope  extended  within  the  degrees  of 
prohibition  laid  down  absolutely  in  the  Levi- 
tical  law,  was  a  question  as  yet  undecided ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  the  after  judgment  upon 
which  would  depend  upon  the  effects  which 
followed  it.  If  the  issue  had  been  fortunate, 
if  Catherine’s  sons  had  lived,  and  the  'I'udor 
family  had  thus  been  confirmed  upon  the 
throne,  it  would  have  been  thought  that 
Providence  had  pronounced  in  its  favor,  and 
ail  uncertainty  would  have  been  removed. 
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Unhappily,  the  issue  was  everything  which 
was  most  unfortunate;  and  the  deaths  of  three 
princes  successively,  within  a  few  days  of  their 
birth,  appeared  as  significantly  to  mark  God’s 
displeasure,  as  their  lives  would  have  evinced 
his  favor.  The  time  was  once  in  which  the 
direct  government  of  God  by  special  provi¬ 
dence  was  believed  by  everybody  ;  and  the 
significance  of  these  judgments  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Divine  will  was  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  what  depended  on  them.  We 
see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  Henry’s 
word  when,  at  the  first  opening  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  he  stated  that  be  had  for  seven  y  ears 
(«.  e.  from  1''.20)  been  uneasy  in  conscience  ; 
that  he  had  for  all  tliis  peiiod  abstained  | 
from  the  queen’s  bed,  and  that  he  had  no  j 
intention  of  returning  to  it.  It  is  not  with 
Henry,  however,  that  we  are  at  present  con-  1 
cerned,  but  with  the  statesmen,  and  especially 
with  Wolsey,  whose  duty  it  ivta  to  advise  | 
him.  Under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  i 
prospect  (even  if  her  age  had  not  placed  it 
out  of  the  question  on  other  grounds)  that 
Catherine  would  bear  any  more  children ; 
and  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rested  solely  on 
the  life  of  the  Piincess  Mary.  The  right  of  a 
woman  to  succeed,  Ireing  a  novel  feature  in 
English  history,  would  undoubtedly  be  chal-  | 
lenged  ;  but  it  was  hoped,  especially  if  her  j 
position  could  be  strengthened  by  a  well-cho-  j 
sen  nnd  popular  raariiage,  that  it  would  be  i 
Pl^ible  to  sustain  it  without  serious  oppo-  | 
bition.  It  was  doubtful,  but  it  was  not  an 
impossibility.  ^  I 

This  precarious  hope,  however,  appeared  | 
to  be  wholly’  destroyed  when,  on  the  pro|>osal 
to  marry  her,  first  to  her  cousin  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  then  to  one  or  other  of  the  sons  of 
the  French  king,  her  legitimacy  was  openly 
called  in  question,  both  in  the  Cortes  and  in 
the  French  Council. 

Obviou>ly,  as  matters  stood  in  the  year 
1527,  when,  if  this  question  of  the  succession 
could  be  decided,  England,  and  England  only, 
of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  seemed  likely 
to  ride  out  the  storm  which  was  bursting 
everywhere;  England  would  lose  her  chance 
also,  if  the  stability  of  that  succession 
depended  on  any  assistance  either  from 
France,  Germany,  or  Spain;  obviously,  the 
cloud  which  hung  over  Mary’s  birth  would 
be  made  use  of  by  any  or  by  all  of  the  foreign 
powers,  if  nn  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
wound  or  humble  England  by  its  means. 
James  of  Scotland  had  bis  own  hopes  to  main¬ 
tain,  nnd  had  Flodden  to  revenge.  France 
had  been  twice  invaded  by  Henry ;  in  repeated 
engagements  by  land  and  sea,  the  French 
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had  been  defeated ;  but  two  years  before,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  might  be  another  A  gin- 
court,  and  Paris  itself  would  fall — and  these 
scores  lemained  to  be  paid.  Of  what  Charles 
might  do,  so  much  only  was  certain,  that  his 
relationship  with  Mary  would  cease  to  bind 
him  to  her,  when  to  support  her  bad  ceased 
to  be  to  his  advantage. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  was  the 
duty  of  an  adviser  of  the  English  king,  when 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  take  another 
wife,  and  thus,  since  it  w  as  not  otherwise  pos¬ 
sible,  to  provide  an  heir  whose  legitimacy 
could  not  be  challenged  for  the  throne? 
When  the  sovereign  power  of  a  kingdom, 
either  by  diiine  law,  or  from  political  neces¬ 
sity,  decends  in  order  of  birth  from  father  to 
child,  the  maniages  of  princes,  on  which  so 
much  depends,  have  been  ever  determined 
by  considerations  beyond  those  which  con¬ 
cern  the  rest  of  us.  A  king 

May  not.  as  unvalued  persona  do, 

Carve  for  himself;  for  on  liia  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state  ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
lin'o  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body 
Whereof  he  is  the  head  : 

and  the  same  respects  which  influence  the 
first  entrance  into  such  connections  remain  in 
force  to  affect  the  contiquance  of  them,  to 
loose  as  well  as  to  bind,  to  dissolve  as  well  as 
to  bring  together.  That  dispensing  power  of 
the  popes  to  permit  marriages  within  ths 
forbidden  degrees,  or  to  dissolve  the  most 
unexceptionable  marriages  when  formed,  was 
vested  in  them  expressly  to  provide  for  the 
extraordinary  contingencies  which  must  and 
will,  from  time  to  time,  arise  in  human  things ; 
and  the  question  for  us  only  is,  whether  the 
conditions  of  the  times  which  we  are  describ- 
I  ing  were,  or  were  not,  such  as  called  for  the 
!  exercb’C  of  that  power,  or  justified  Wobey  in 
advising  Henry  to  seek  for  it.  It  is  not 
whether  a  kingdom’s  welfare  is,  under  any 
circumstances,  a  reason  for  a  dissolution  of 
marriage ;  that  is  conceded  in  the  existence 
of  the  power  to  dissolve  ;  it  is  only  whether 
the  welfare  of  England,  in  the  year  1527, 
required  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Henry  y  HI.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon? 
And  as  soon  as  this  is  fairly  considered  among 
u«,  it  will  be  answered  again,  as  Hall  tells  us 
it  was  answered  at  the  time:  All  the  men 
will  answer  one  way,  and  all  the  women  the 
other.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  sad  and  a  very 
tragic  thing,  that  a  noblp  and  innocent  lady 
should  thus  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a 
nation’s  prosperity — unhappily  a  liability  to 
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such  miafortunes  is  the  price  which  kings  and 
queens  have  paid,  and  must  ever  pay,  for 
their  great  place,  while  they  remain  more 
than  shadows.  In  ihe  balance  of  the  Fates, 
power  and  responsibility  weigh  even  one 
against  the  other ;  and  a  debt  is  scored  against 
them  for  all  which  they  receive,  which  may 
never  be  required  of  them,  but  if  it  be  requir¬ 
ed,  the  Fates  are  cruel  creditors.  When  the 
interests  of  a  nation  lie  on  one  side,  and  the 
interests  of  a  single  person  on  the  other,  it  is 
not  hard  to  say  on  which  side  the  sacrifice 
will  fall ;  where  it  ought  to  fall  may  remain 
a  question  ;  but  there  is  no  question  where 
it  will.  The  case  of  Queen  Catherine  was 
rendered  peculiarly  painful  by  her  foreign 
birth.  From  an  Englishwoman,  the  country 
would  have  had  a  right  to  demand  a  cheer¬ 
ful  acquiescence  in  what  the  country  required 
of  her.  But  such  disinterested  patriotism 
could  not  be  expected  from  a  stranger,  who 
had  entered  it  in  a  private  relation,  and  who 
depended  in  a  distinct  and  peculiar  manner 
on  the  good  faith,  the  honor,  and  affection  of 
the  prince  whom  she  had  married.  Consid¬ 
erations  of  this  kind,  however,  are  matters  of 
feeling,  and  of  feeling  only  :  they  will  deepen, 
as  they  ought  to  deepen,  our  sympathy  with 
the  undeserved  sufferings  of  an  unfortunate 
princess ;  but  they  cannot  affect  the  course 
of  action  which  t]^  necessities  of  the  state 
prescribe.  A  lady  accepts  in  marriage  what¬ 
ever  is  contingent  upon  her  new  position, 
whether  for  happiness  or  sorrow  ;  and  we  are 
not  to  ask  ourselves  what  degree  of  compas-' 
sion  we  ought  to  feel  for  Queen  Catherine, 
for  we  cannot  feel  too  much  ;  but  what  was 
the  right  course  for  a  minister  of  state  to 
pursue  when  called  upon  to  advise  his 
sovereign  ? 

We  are  speaking  of  the  question  in  its  more 
early  stipes  as  an  ordinary  political  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  before  it  bad  connected  itself  with 
those  other  momentous  matters  with  which 
it  became  afterwards  involved.  In  its  politi¬ 
cal  aspect  it  was  regarded  by  Wolsey  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  a  divorce  was  perceived  by 
him  with  such  intense  clearness,  that  nothing 
which  man  could  do  was  left  undone  by  him 
to  accomplish  it.  Not  only  he  saw  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  prospects  of  England,  but 
he  saw  also  that  the  English  nation  themselves 
knew  it  to  be  essential,  and  that  so  determined 
were  they  to  protect  themselves  from  a  fresh 
war  of  succession,  cost  what  it  might,  they 
would  carry  it  through.  This  is  what  he 
insists  upon  to  the  Pope.  This  is  the  one 
string  on  which  he  harps,  without  change  of 
note,  in  the  vast  mass  which  remains  to  us 
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of  liis  correspondence  with  the  ambassador 
at  Rome.  Laying  out  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  with  utmost  perspicacity,  the  di¬ 
vorce,  he  says,  ought  to  be  granted,  and  must 
be  granted;  if  it  be  not  gianted  freely,  the 
nation  will  take  it,  and  worse  will  follow. 
And  Clement  knew  as  well  as  he,  that  he  did 
not  exaggerate  the  danger,  for  the  English 
Parliament,  finding  him  backward,  had  sent 
him,  $uo  mero  motu,  a  message  from  them¬ 
selves  to  sharpen  his  resolution,  more  than 
confirming  Wolsey.  “  Causa  Regise  Majes- 
tatis  (so  it  ran)  nostra  eujusque  propria  est 
a  capite  in  membra  derivata.  Dolor  ad  omnes 
atque  injurih  ex  mquo  pertinet and  if  his 
Holiness  will  not  give  his  consent,  “  nostri 
nobis  curam  esse  relictam  ut  aliunde  nobis 
remedia  conquiramus.”*  Nor  was  the  Pope 
himself  at  all  slow  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  so  evident  a  cause  He  too,  in  his  own 
way,  is  not  tfie  least  tragical  figure  in  this 
most  tragic  story  ;  his  poor  infallibility  called 
on  suddenly  to  exert  itself  on  a  matter  where 
divine  guidance  was  specially  clamored  for, 
the  English  ambassador  at  one  ear  with 
Henry’s  imperious  “You  shall and  Charles’s 
German  army  at  the  other  with  an  equally 
significant  “You  shall  not;” — in  his  own 
poor  breast  no  voice  but  the  whispering  of 
fear  and  imbecility,  and  no  refuge  anywhere, 
except  in  his  own  most  human  wit,  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  never  failed  him.  “  True,” 
he  said  once  to  Gardiner,  who  was  vulgarly 
taunting  him  with  his  infallibility,  “  there  is 
a  saying  in  the  canon  law  that  God  has  placed 
all  knowledge  in  the  writing-desk  of  the 
Pope’s  breast,  (in  scrinio  Papae  pectoris,)  but 
1  am  afraid  he  forgot  to  let  him  have  the 
key.”  It  was  a  dumb  oracle — 

muto  Parnassus  hiatu 
Conticuit  pressitqiie  Deum. 

From  such  a  Pope  little  was  to  be  looked 
for.  In  a  weak  moment,  however,  he  granted 
a  commission  to  try  the  cause  in  England  :  he 
signed  a  formal  note  allowing  the  justice  of 
the  king’s  cause,  promising  at  the  same  time 
not  to  admit  an  appeal  to  himself  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  legate  ;  and  at  Wolsey’s 
earnest  demand,  some  slight  successes  of  the 
French  army  at  Naples  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  at  the  same  moment,  he  even 
granted  an  absolute  decree  in  Henry’s  favor, 
though  it  was  drawn  up  in  a  private  manner, 
and  a  promise  was  given  that  it  should  never 


*  This  curious  fact  will  b«  found  in  D’  Ewe’s 

Cimals.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  Suooeesion  De- 
te  nnder  Elizaheth. 
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be  produced  except  in  the  event  of  his  recall¬ 
ing  the  conamission.  In  the  choice  of  the 
legate,  too,  who  was  to  be  joined  with  Wol- 
sej,  there  seemed  to  be  adesire,  at  least  out¬ 
wardly,*  to  gratify  Henry  :  for  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
English  party  in  the  conclave,  and  Henry 
himself  was  entirely  pleased  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  him.  At  the  time  of  Campeggio’s 
arrival,  indeed,  Clement  must  have  hoped  that 
some  arrangement  was  possible  without  com¬ 
ing  to  extremities  with  either  Henry  or  with 
Charles :  for  the  instructions  to  the  legate 
were  to  dissuade  Henry  from  persisting,  but 
in  the  Pope’s  name  to  entreat  Catherine  to 
consent  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  to  re¬ 
tire  into  a  nunnery.  And  well  it  would  have 
been  for  Catherine,  well  it  would  have  been 
for  the  Pope,  for  Europe,  for  Charles  the 
Fifth,  perhaps  for  England,  if  she  had  con¬ 
sented.  Parliament  would  have  declared  her 
daughter  legitimate ;  and  she  herself  might 
have  passed  what  remained  to  her  of  life 
in  comparative  happiness,  carrying  with  her 
into  her  retirement  the  admiration  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  Catholic  world.  Yet  we 
can  neither  be  surprised  at  her  refusal,  nor 
can  we  blame  her  for  it.  She  was  a  right 
noble  woman  ;  but  h6r  nobleness  was  of  the 
Spanish,  not  the  English  kind.  Proud,  imperi¬ 
ous,  and  inflexible,  by  no  act  of  her  own  would 
she  stoop  to  acknowledge  that  any  shadow 
lay  either  on  her  good  name  or  on  her  child’s, 
though  England,  Europe,  and  the  world  was 
wrecked  for  it.  Narrow  she  was  ;  without 
broad  or  genial  sympathies,  without  heroism 
in  its  highest  sense  ;  but  from  the  thing  which 
she  believed  to  be  right,  threats  could  not 
terrify  her,  persuasions  bend,  or  promises  ca¬ 
jole  her.  She  resisted:  the  Emperor  (it  was 
p^iaps  the  only  fatal  blunder  of  his  life) 
sfl^orted  and  encouraged  her;  and  what 
followed  we  all  know.* 


*  Sir  H.  Ellis  (Letters,  1st  Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  27  4) 
has  printed  a  letter  which  he  considers  to  be  a  joint 
composition  of  Henry  and  Queen  Catherine,  address¬ 
ed  to  Wolsey.  The  signature  is  mutilated  by  fire ; 
Henry’s  name  can  be  read,  the  writer  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  letter  is  identified  by  the  handwrit¬ 
ing.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  however,  that 
the  same  letter  was  found  and  printed  by  Burnet ; 
and  that  in  Burnet’s  time  the  signature  was  to  be 
read  in  full,  the  two  writers  being  not  Henry  and 
Queen  Cat^rine,  but  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn. 
Whatever  is  to  be  said  about  the  handwriting,  it  is 
impoesible  to  doubt  that  Burnet  gives  the  name  of 
the  second  writer  correctly,  and  Sir  H.  Ellis  is  mis¬ 
taken.  Queen  Catherine  would  not  have  written 
for  “  news  of  the  legate.  Which  she  hopes  shall  be 
very  good,”  neither  would  she  have  addressed  Wol- 
aey  *  in  the  most  humblest  wyse  that  her  heart  can 


The  feelings  with  which  Wolsey  regarded 
the  failure  of  all  his  hopes,  it  is  nut  d^ifficult 
to  conjecture.  Before  the  legate’s  court  was 
opened,  the  course  which  the  proceedings 
were  to  follow,  had  already  been  determined 
between  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Queen ;  and  among  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  which  he  foresaw,  his  own  ruin  we 
can  well  believe  was  that  which  caused  him 
least  anxiety.  If  he  had  cared  only  for  his 
individual  interests,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
secure  them :  he  had  only  to  do  what  was 
done  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  English 
bishops,  abbots,  and  clergy — to  go  mong 
with  the  English  party — and  he  would  have 
endeared  himself  to  Henry  for  ever.  But 
he  found  himself  with  a  divided  allegiance, 
owing  obedience  to  two  authorities,  both  of 
whom  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  obey ;  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  his  choice,  though 
involving,  as  he  well  knew,  his  certain  de¬ 
struction.  He  had  advised  the  divorce :  he 
had  labored  for  it  with  all  his  strength  so 
long  as  there  were  a  chance  that  it  could  be 
obtained  without  separation  from  Rome. 
When  the  Pope  had  made  his  final  decision, 
ruinous  as  he  knew  that  decision  was  to  him¬ 
self,  ruinous  as  he  believed  it  to  be  to  the 
earthly  interests  of  the  Church,  he  submitted 
to  his  spiritual  superior,  and  obeyed  a  com¬ 
mand  which  he  knew  to  be  madness,  sooner 
than  violate  his  duty.  We  have  looked  to 
find  any  other  account  of  his  conduct,  and 
we  have  looked  in  vain.  One  fact  we  have 
found  indeed,  and  a  most  curious  one,  which 
has  never  we  believe  been  noticed  hitherto, 
throwing  remarkable  light  upon  his  charac¬ 
ter.  The  agitation  of  these  two  trying  years 
had  harassed  him  beyond  his  strength,  and 
his  mind  mus!  have  lost  something  of  its 
natural  power.  He  was  old,  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  sixty.  His  life  had  been  enor¬ 
mously  laborious ;  he  was  infirm  in  body, 
and  failing  already  under  the  influence  of  the 
disease  of  which  he  soon  after  died.  It  is 
easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  he  may 
have  been  less  equal  to  the  crisis  than  he 
would  have  been  twenty  years  before  ;  and 
more  susceptible  of  influences  which  in  bet¬ 
ter  times  would  have  touched  him  little. 
There  are  many  traditions  of  Wolsey’s  su¬ 
perstition.  Cavendish  mentions  various  in¬ 
stances  of  it  in  the  last  year  of  his  life :  and 
it  is  f  ven  said  that  he  possessed  a  crystal. 
In  this  business  of  the  divorce,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  worked 

think.”  8h«  was  not  the  person  to  feel  humble  to¬ 
wards  Wolsey,  or  to  pretend  to  be  so  when  she  was 
not 
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upon  by  the  celebrated  nun  of  I^ent  Her 
story  may  or  may  not  be  familiar  to  our 
readers :  it  is  long,  and  in  this  place  we  can 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  it.  She  was  a 
woman  subject  to  6ts,  in  which  she  displayed 
tho>e  peculiar  powers,  whatever  they  are, 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar  in  mesmeric 
patients.  There  was  sufficient  reality  in 
these  powers  to  deceive  the  woman  herself; 
unadulterated  imposition  is  never  an  adequate 
account  of  such  cases ;  and  as  animal  magnet¬ 
ism  and  the  odyle  fluid  were  as  yet  undis¬ 
covered  forces,  half  a  dozen  profligate  monks 
were  able  to  persuade  her  that  she  possess¬ 
ed  supernatural  gifts.  Under  their  tuition 
she  gave  herself  out  as  a  prophetess ;  and 
for  ten  years  she  professed  to  have  visions 
from  Heaven,  and  to  communicate  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Higher  Powers  on  weighty 
matters  of  state.  Once  launched  upon  such 
a  course,  self-deception  soon  ceased  to  be 
possible ;  and  she  became  entangled  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  conscious  and  palpable 
falsehoods:  so  much  so  that  when  she  was 
«  detected  and  condemned  to  be  executed,  the 
poor  thing  believed  herself  never  to  have 
been  more  than  a  deceiver;  and  the  last 
falsehood  which  she  told  was  probably  an 
exaggerated  confession  of  her  own  guilt. 

In  the  days  of  her  fame,  however,  while 
the  divorce  was  still  pending,  she  declared 
that  she  had  received  the  clearest  revelations 
in  condemnation  of  it ;  and  among  other 
great  persons  whose  opinions  upon  it  she  in¬ 
fluenced,  it  is  without  surprise,  but  with  no 
little  compassion,  that  we  find  Wolsey.  She 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Archbishop  Ware- 
ham,  whose  letter  to  the  Cardinal  upon  the 
subject  has  been  printed  by  Sir  H.  Ellis ; 
and  in  another  record  of  tlie  proceedings 
connected  with  her,  we  find  this  singular 
entry : — 

Likewise  the  late  Cardinal  of  England,  and 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  well  mind¬ 
ed  to  further  and  set  at  an  end  the  marriage 
which  the  king’s  grace  now  enjoyeth  according 
to  their  spiritual  duty,  were  perverted  by  the  false 
revelations  of  the  said  nun. 

It  had  come  to  that ;  and  the  keen  and 
sagacious  Wolsey,  the  shrewdest  and  the 
cleverest  statesman  in  Europe,  had  become 
the  dupe  of  the  dupe  of  a  nest  of  charlatans. 
What  remains  of  the  story  of  the  divorce,  as 
far  at  least  as  it  concerns  us  here,  is  soon 
told.  Catherine  appealed  from  the  legate’s 
court  to  the  Pope ;  the  appeal  was  admitted 
against  the  solemn  promise  which  had  been 
given,  and  Campeggio  left  England,  with  a 
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declaration  "that  he  would  damn  his  soul 
for  no  potentate  in  Europe,”  and  leaving 
Wolsey  to  face  as  he  best  might  the  anger 
of  the  king.  And  now  the  long-gathering 
storm  burst  at  last ;  and  on  all  sides  hands 
were  raised  to  strike  the  falling  favorite. 
Whatever  his  faults  had  been,  there  was  not 
one  of  them  but  it  found  him  out ;  every 
slighting  word,  every  neglect  of  courtesy, 
every  fancied  act  of  injury,  came  back  like 
poisoned  arrows  to  overwhelm  him.  The 
ecclesiastics  had  their  shame  to  revenge :  the 
lawyers  their  practice  ruined  by  an  arbitrary 
equity :  the  nobles  the  insolence  of  the  up¬ 
start  who  had  dared  to  overbear  them  with 
his  genius.  The  soldiers,  with  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  at  their  head,  had  not-  forgiven  the 
minister  who  had  prevented  them  from  tak¬ 
ing  Paris ;  (Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne, 
printed  in  Singer’s  ed.  of  Cavendish,  p. 
482;)  and  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  fawned 
upon  him  as  long  as  she  hoped  that  he  would 
assist  her  to  the  high  place  for  which  she 
WHS  longing,  now  hated  him  as  bitterly  for 
her  disappointment.  The  night-crow,  as 
Wolsey  called  her,  was  for  ever  croaking  in 
the  king’s  ear  against  him :  distrusting 
Henry’s  feelings,  she  even  made  him  promise 
that  he  would  never  see  Wolsey  more.  The 
noble  loids  spoke  openly  at  their  dinner- 
tables  of  the  good  times  which  now  were 
coming.  “  La  fantaisie  de  ces  seigneurs,” 
writes  the  French  ambassador,  ‘‘est  que  luy 
mort  ou  ruin6,  ils  defferent  incontinent  icy 
I’eslHt  de  I’Eglise,  et  prendront  tous  leurs 
biens — qu’il  seroit  ja  besoing  {sic)  que  je 
misse  en  chiffre,  car  ils  le  client  en  plaine 
table.” 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1529,  Wol¬ 
sey  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
the  last  time — on  the  eighteenth  he  received 
a  message  from  the  king  that  he  was  to^- 
liver  up  the  seals.  His  palace  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  was  laid  under  sequestration ;  and  he  was 
commanded  to  retire  to  an  unfurnished  house 
which  belonged  to  him  at  Esher,  and  there 
wait  the  decision  of  the  council  upon  his 
fate.  His  crime  was  yet  to  be  ascertained ; 
but  in  the  general  torrent  of  indignation,  no 
one  cared  to  remember  so  trifling  a  difficulty. 
On  receiving  the  king’s  message,  he  desired 
the  various  officers  of  bis  household,  in  order 
to  prevent  pillage,  to  take  an  inventory  of 
his  property,  which  he  at  once*  despatched 
to  the  court ;  and  then  with  bis  train  he  en¬ 
tered  his  barge,  to  go  up  the  river  to  Putney, 
where  horses  waited  for  him. 

“  At  the  taking  of  his  barge,”  says  Cavendish, 
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“  there  was  no  less  than  a  thouund  boats  full  of 
men  and  women  of  the  city  of  London  wafTeting 
up  and  down  in  Thames  expecting  my  Lord’s 
departure,  supposing  that  he  should  have  gone 
directly  from  thence  to  the  Tower,  whereat  they 
rejoiced ;  and  I  dare  be  bold  to  say  the  moat  part 
never  received  damage  at  his  hands.” 

“Oh  wavering  and  new-fangled  multitude!” 
he  continues.  “  Is  it  not  a  wonder  to  consider 
the  inconstant  mutability  of  this  uncertain 
world !  The  common  people  always  desiring 
alterations  and  novelties  of  things  for  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  case;  which  often  turneth  them  to 
small  protit  and  commodity.  For  if  the  sequel  of 
this  matter  be  well  considered  and  digested,  ye 
shall  understand  that  they  had  small  cause  to 
triumph  at  his  fall.  What  hath  succeeded  all 
wise  men  doth  know,  and  the  common  sort  of 
them  hath  felt.  Tnerefore,  to  grudge  or  wonder 
at  it  surely  were  but  folly ;  to  study  a  redress,  I 
see  not  how  it  can  be  holpen,  fur  the  inclination 
and  natural  disposition  of  Englishmen  is  and  hath 
always  been  to  desire  alteration  of  officers.” 

How  perennial  is  the  English  character! 

On  Wolsey’s  arrival  at  Putney,  he  mount¬ 
ed  his  mule,  and,  followed  by  his  train  on 
horseback,  he  set  out  for  Esher ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  scene  took  place  which  h  is  fur¬ 
nished  matter  for  such  volubility  of  eloquence 
upon  the  meanness  of  his  spirit,  his  coward¬ 
ice,  prostration,  &c.  He  had  .scarcely  started 
when  a  messenger  was  seen  approaching; 
and  on  inquiring  who  it  was,  he  was  told 
that  Sir  Henry  Norris  was  coming  from  the 
king. 

And  bye-and-'jye  he  came  to  my  lord,  'and 
sainted  him,  and  said  tliat  the  king’s  majesty  had 
him  commended  to  his  grace,  and  will^  him  in 
any  wise  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  was  as  much 
in  his  highness’s  favor  as  ever  he  was,  and  so 
shall  be.  And  in  token  thereof  he  delivered  him 
a  ring  of  gold  with  a  rich  stone,  which  ring  he 
knew  very  well,  for  it  was  always  the  privy  token 
between  the  king  and  him,  whensoever  the  king 
would  have  any  special  matter  despatched  at  his 
hands. 

Sir  H.  Norris  then  more  fully  delivered  his 
message,  repeating  his  encouragements,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  king’s  unkindness  was  appa¬ 
rent  only,  and  that  which  had  been  done,  was 
done  “out  of  no  displeasure,”  but  only  “to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  some  which  he  knew  to 
be  no  friends  to  the  Cardinal.”  The  baseness 
of  Wolsey’s  spirit  is  supposed  tp  have  been 
shown  in  the  m  inner  in  which  he  received 
this  message.  He  is  represented  as  absorbed 
in  misery  at  the  thought  of  his  disgrace ;  to 
have  been  sunk  in  the  dust  by  the  court  favor, 
and  elated  to  madness  by  this  gleam  of  hope 
that  it  might  be  regained.  Before  relating 


his  behavior,  it  as  well  to  consider  whether 
this  be  an  altogether  satisfactory  account  of 
what  was  prolmbly  passing  in  hfe  mind.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  been  the  king’s  most 
faithful  servant ;  not  only  had  he  b^n  chief 
minister  of  state,  but  he  bad  lived  on  terms 
of  the  most  conhdential  and  affectionate  inti¬ 
macy  with  Henry  himself ;  he  was  sincerely 
and  warmly  attached  to  him ;  and  all  this  was 
now  come  suddenly  to  an  end.  In  a  conflict 
of  duties,  he  had  found  himself  forced  to 
act  in  a  manner  by  which  he  had  inevitably 
foifeited  his  position ;  and  whether  any  kindly 
feeling  remained  in  Henry’s  mind  towards 
him  was  still  uncertain.  This,  it  must  have 
seemed,  was  birfeited  also,  since  at  once  he 
had  been  cast  aside  in  abrupt  and  careless 
baste;  not  even  dismissed  with  courtesy, but 
flung  away  as  a  worn-out  tool  which  was  no 
longer  needed.  If  he  was  a  man  of  even  ordi¬ 
nary  honest}’,  his  distress  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  not  have  been  confined  to  the 
loss  of  his  power  and  his  rank :  the  manner 
of  his  fill  would  probably  have  been  more 
painful  than  even  the  matter  of  it;  and  he 
must  have  felt  himself  cruelly  wronged.  If, 
besides  this,  he  had  really  loved  the  king’s 
person  with  an  honest  and  loyal  affection,  the 
blow  in  coming  from  him  must  have  been  in¬ 
finitely  more  hard  to  bear  than  if  dealt  by  any 
other  hand.  Treatment  more  deeply  wound- 
^g  to  a  true-hearted  man  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  And  in  Wolsey’s  position  there 
was  every  thing  to  aggravate,  nothing  to  soften, 
the  pain  which  he  could  not  choose  but  feel. 
He  had  no  friends — wealth  he  had,  and  de¬ 
pendents,  but  no  family  which  would  gather 
about  him  ;  no  wife  or  children  to  teach  him 
what  power  there  is  in  love  in  the  hour  of 
calamity ;  no  more  desolate  .old  man  was 
ever  driven  out  to  face  the  pelting  of  the 
storms  of  fortune,  and  there  is  every  proof 
that  his  spirit  was  crushed  and  broken  by  it. 

It  is  no  excess  of  charity  to  suppose  that 
feelings  of  this  kind  may  have  affected  him 
as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  a  decline  of 
outward  splendor;  and  if  we  suppose  him 
feeling  also  what  we  know  that  be  did  feel, 
that  the  storm  which  had  broken  over  him¬ 
self  was  but  the  first  dropping  of  a  tempest 
that  would  destroy  all  that  he  considered 
most  precious  and  most  holy,  we  shall  have 
no  difliculty  in  understanding  how  such  a 
message  as  that  which  was  brought  to  him 
by  Sir  H.  Norris,  may  have  touched  him  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  If  as  a  worn-out  servant 
of  the  state  he  was  hurt  by  his  country’s  in¬ 
gratitude,  it  was  something  to  learn  that  by 
I  the  chief  of  the  state  he  was  still  remembered 
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with  honor;  if  the  king’s  personal  unkind¬ 
ness  had  wounded  him,  lie  was  told  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  the  hand  which  had  dealt 
the  hardest  blow.  And  who  can  tell  what 
other  hopes  he  may  not  have  entertained  ? 
He  may  have  thought  that  at  the  last  hour, 
Henry’s  purpose  was  relenting.  Who  can 
tell  ?  Day  after  day  in  the  week  preceding, 
he  had  been  closeted  with  him ;  and  no  one 
knows  what  passed  between  them.  Only  in¬ 
cidentally  we  learn  that  Wolsey  had  been  at 
his  feet  four  hours  entreating  him ;  and  in 
those  secrets  lies  the  clue  to  what  was  passing 
in  Wolsey’s  breast.  We  can  but  guess  what 
it  was  ;  but  we  may  as  well  guess  generously 
as  meanly ;  while  we  do  for  certain  know 
that  Henry  had  at  least  felt  as  warm  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  Chancellor  as  was  ever  felt  by 
man  for  man  ;  and  that  this  affection  was 
loyally  returned ;  a  fact  which  alone,  if  allowed 
its  ordinary  weight,  will  convert  the  supposed 
baseness  of  the  fallen  favorite  into  a  simple 
and  beautiful  expression  of  natural  emotion, 
caused  by  a  sudden  revulsion  from  wounded 
feeling.  On  receiving  Norris’s  message — 

**  Alighting  off  his  mule,”  an  eyewitness  tells 
os, ''  all  alone,  as  though  he  had  been  the  young¬ 
est  person  among  us,  he  incontinent  kneeled  down 
in  the  dirt  upon  both  his  knees,  holding  np  bis 
Itandii  for  joy.  Master  Norris  perceiving  him  so 
quickly  from  his  mule  upon  the  ground,  mused 
and  was  astonished,  and  therewith  he  alighteJ 
also,  and  kneeled  by  him,  embracing  him  in  his  I 
arms,  and  asked  him  how  he  did,  calling  npon  1 
him  to  credit  his  message.  Then  talking  with 
Master  Norris  upon  his  knees  in  the  mire,  he 
would  have  pulled  off  his  undercap  of  velvet; 
bnt  he  could  not  undo  the  knot  under  his  chin.  < 
W’herefore,  with  violence  ho  rent  the  laces  and 
pulled  it  from  his  head,  and  arose  and  would  have 
mounted  his  mule ;  but  he  could  not  mount  again 
with  such  agility  as  he  alighted  before,  when  his 
footmen  had  as  much  ado  to  set  him  in  his  t-addle 
as  they  could  have.” 

Other  persons  may  think  of  this  as  they 
please.  We  live  in  a  free  country,  where  we 
have  all  a  right  to  our  opinion  ;  and  for  our 
own  selves,  we  consider  it  (unless  it  was  acting) 
as  one  of  the  most  touchingly  beautiful  scenes 
in  English  history.  And  if  it  was  acting,  the 
counterfeit  would  at  least  have  been  as  trans¬ 
parent-  to  Wolsey’s  own  attendants,  to  m»jn 
who  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  him, 
as  it  can  be  to  us,  who  only  gather  what  he 
was  out  of  the  accounts  of  writers  who  were 
least  his  friends ;  yet  Cavendish,  at  least,  who 
tells  the  story,  felt  nothing  but  uncontrolled 
emotion.  A  little  incident  followed,  also  of 
no  slight  significance,  which  historians  have 


either  never  mentioned,  or  have  related  only 
as  if  there  were  nothing  in  it  worth  observing. 
Attached  to  the  courts  and  households  of  the 
great  nobles  of  the  time  there  were,  as  we  all 
know,  certain  mysterious  appendages  called 
Fools ;  the  nature  of  them  is  not  very  clear ; 
but  if  we  may  trust  Shakspeare,  their  hearts 
were  always  in  the  right  place ;  the  fool  never 
loved  when  he  ought  to  despise,  or  despised 
when  he  ought  to  love ;  and  there  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  wit  and  simplicity  in  them 
which  never  failed,  as  the  say  ing  is,  “  to  fit 
the  cap  upon  the  right  head,”  or  distinguish 
the  knave  from  the  true  man.  One  of  these 
was  in  Wolsey’s  train,  a  fool,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  no  common  merit,  said  to  be  “  worth,  for  a 
nobleman’s  pleasure,  a  thousand  pounds;” 
and  Wolsey,  desiring  to  send  some  token  to 
Henry  in  answer  for  the  ring,  told  Norris  to 
take  him.  And  we  suppose  that  if  kneeling 
in  the  mud  had  been  that  contemptible  piece 
of  buriness  which  Burnet  tells  us  that  it  was, 
the  fool  would  have  been  glad  to  go,  that  he 
might  witness  no  mure  such  antics ;  yet  he 
would  not ;  “  and  my  lord  was  fain  to  send 
six  of  his  tall  yeomen  to  conduct  and  convey 
!  the  fool  to  the  court,  for  the  poor  fool  took 
I  on  and  fired  so  in  such  a  rage  when  he  saw 
I  that  he  must  needs  depart  from  my  lord.” 

The  king’s  intentions,  however,  were  pro¬ 
bably  less  favorable  towards  Wolsey  than 
the  latter  hoped  ;  or,  in  his  uncertainty  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  acting  rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
may  have  fluctuated  between  anger  and  regard. 
If  the  latter  was  of  a  lovely  kind,  some  un¬ 
usual  difficulty  must  have  obliged  him  to  be 
cautious  in  the  display  of  it ;  since  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  old  man  was  left  for  several 
weeks  was  such  as  to  reflect  the  highest  d'ls- 
credit  on  those  who  were  responsible  for  it. 
The  house  to  which  he  was  ordered  to  confine 
himself  was  without  furniture,  bedding,  plate 
or  linen.  No  preparation  had  been  made  for 
his  reception :  it  was  damp  and  unwholesome, 
and  a  wet  and  a  stormy  winter  was  setting  in. 
That  under  these  circumstances  the  many 
gentlemen  who  formed  his  train  should  have 
insisted  on  remaining  to  share  bis  discomfort 
speaks  more  eloquently  than  words  for  the 
nature  of  the  relation  which  subsisted  between 
them  and  their  master.  They  contributed 
money  among  themselves  for  bis  support,  for 
none  was  allowed  him ;  and  bought  or  bor¬ 
rowed  some  kind  of  furniture  to  make  the 
place  endurable.  Indeed,  the  affectionate  de¬ 
votion  which  all  these  persons  showed  to¬ 
wards  him  at  this  trying  time,  called  out  the 
involuntary  admiration  of  all  parties;  and  six 
I  weeks  after,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent 
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down  to  Esher,  to  declare  to  them,  in  the 
king’s  name,  the  high  credit  which  they  had 
earned  for  themselves. 

*  The  Privy  Council,  meanwhile,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  were  on  their  side  busy  earn¬ 
ing  for  themselves  discredit,  in  drawing  up 

'the  articles*  of  his  impeachment;  and  the 

*  perusal  of  these  articles  is  the  surest  proof 
that  the  prosecution  was  a  result  of  personal 
rancor,  and  that  no  real  crime  could  be  laid 
to  his  charge.  There  are  forty-four  in  all, 
and  at  6rst  reading  them,  one  is  tempted  to 
suppose  that  one  is  reading  some  absurd  and 
preposterous  parody,  instead  of  the  deliberate 
and  serious  composition  of  English  statesmen. 
The  persons  responsible  for  their  appearance 
might  be  determined  with  an  approach  to 
certainty ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  fling  a 
shadow  over  the  names  of  men  who  were 
otherwise  honorable  and  high-minded,  and 
whose  better  nature  was  under  a  temporary 
eclipse.  The  single  offence  against  the  law 
with  which  VVolsey  is  charged  is  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  ofiice  of  legate,  contrary  to  the 
Statute  of  Provisors;  but  for  this,  as  the 
Council  well  knew,  he  had  the  king’s  permis¬ 
sion,  under  bis  sign-manual :  the  remainder  of 
the  articles  are  a  rabid  declamation  against 
pride,  covetousness,  and  ambition,  interspersed 
with  spiteful  inuendoes  and  scandalous  stories ; 
which,  if  they  had  been  true,  did  not  affect 
the  state,  and  implied  no  violation  of  any 
civil  or  criminal  statute ;  be  had  defamed  the 
Church,  he  had  bullied  the  Privy  Councillors, 
kt  had  bad  breath,  <kc.  <kc. ;  so  shameful  a 
production  never  issued,  and  never  again,  we 
hope,  will  issue  from  an  English  government. 
It  is  su^M^ribed  with  the  names  of  all  the 
Council ;  but  the  votes  of  the  majority  must 
have  obliged  the  whole  body  to  grant  their 
signatures,  since  a  minority,  we  know,  disap¬ 
proved  the  entire  business,  and  Lord  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  remained 
cordially  attached  to  Wolsey  to  the  last. 

The  articles  were  passed  by  the  peers ;  but 
happily,  the  Upper  House  was  never  absolute 
in  England,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
spared  the  country  the  disgrace  which  a 
farther  proceeding  with  them  would  have 
cast  upon  it.  Cromwell,  who  had  obtained 
a  seat  in  that  parliament  for  the  first  time, 
undertook  bis  master’s  defence,  (as,  eleven 
years  later,  when  he  was  suffering  similar 
cruel  wrung,  he  found  no  one  to  defend  him,) 
and  the  impeachment  recoiled  upon  its 
authors. 

*  Tb«v  are  printed  bv  Lord  Herbert  and  by  Mr. 
Oalt 


I  The  king,  meanwhile,  bad  taken  no  part 
!  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  he  had  allowed  the 
I  proceedings  to  follow  their  own  course,  reserv¬ 
ing  his  own  interference  till  it  became  officially 
necessary.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that 
Henry  VIII.  should  have  been  less  than  ab¬ 
solute  in  his  own  court,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
better  disposed  towards  the  Cardinal  than,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  was  able  to  show 
himself  to  be.  Wolsey  had  heard  nothing 
from  him  since  he  had  been  at  Esher;  and  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  while  the  impeach¬ 
ment  was  still  pending,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  retain  about  him  so  large  a  body  of  ser¬ 
vants,  upon  whose  charity  be,  in  fact,  was 
living.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  Feast  of  All 
Hallows,  he  called  them  all  together  into  the 
Great  Hall  at  Esher,  there  to  tell  them  that 
he  could  do  nothing  more  for  them;  be  would 
not  keep  them  chained  to  his  fallen  fortunes, 
and  that  they  bad  better  seek  other  masters, 
or  return  to  their  own  families.  Many  men 
were  present  at  that  scene  whose  names  were 
afterwards  famous ;  for  all  rising  men  of 
genius  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Wolsey. 
Cromwell  was  there,  and  Gardiner,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  and  others  of  high  mark  and 
note — the  very  choicest  gathering  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  England.  And  Cavendish,  who 
was  present  also,  has  left  us  a  description  of 
it,  all  faithful,  probably,  in  its  smallest  features 
— a  beautiful  sorrowing  picture  of  conflicting 
heroisms — great,  stern  men  weeping  like  chil¬ 
dren,  refusing  to  be  comforted. 

At  last,  it  was  over.  Wolsey,  overcome 
with  illness  and  sorrow,  retired  to  his  room ; 
and  the  dull  November  night  closed  in  with 
storm  and  pouring  rain,  '■*  the  sorest  night  of 
all  the  year.”  Cromwell  bad  gone  off  to 
London,  and  Sadler  with  him ;  the  rest,  one 
by  one,  lyid  dropped  away  to  their  beds ; 
when,  at  midnight,  there  came  a  loud  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  gate,  and  a  company  of  horsemen, 
drenched  and  dripping,  were  demanding 
eagerly  to  be  admitted.  Such  a  night  as  this 
the  king  had  chosen  to  send  his  second  mes¬ 
senger.  Sir  John  Russell  bad  ridden,  in  the 
dark  and  rain,  from  Greenwich,  with  strictest 
orders  that  no  one  should  know  of  where  he 
was  gone ;  and  that  he  should  be  back  before 
daybreak.  He  brought  with  him  another 
token-ring,  and  a  message  wHh  it,  identical 
with  that  which  had  been  sent  by  Sir  Henry 
Norris,  *'  that  VVolsey  should  be  of  good 
cheer ;  that  the  king  still  loved  him,  and  bad 
sent  Russell  on  this  secret  journey  to  let  him 
know  it.”  We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
whatever  was  done  under  Henry  to  have  been 
done  by  him,  or  at  least  with  his  active  con- 
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lent;  and  to  suppose  th^t  his  own  wishes  were 
his  only  law.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly 
that,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  he  did  not  find 
himself  so  unshackled,  and  that  he  was  obliged 
to  conceal  his  real  feelings. 

Furniture  was  now  sent,  however,  and 
money,  “  yet  not  so  abundantly  as  the  king's 
pleasure  was” — “  the  default  whereof  was  in 
the  officers,”  who  took  their  cue  from  the 
reigning  faction.  But  the  damp  house,  and 
the  want  of  those  comforts  which  habit  had 
converted  into  necessaries,  produced  their 
natural  effects  on  a  frame  already  infirm.  The 
old  minister  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  in  the 
middle  ,of  the  winter  was  thought  to  be 
dying ;  indeed,  although  be  seemed  to  rally, 
he  never  recovered  ;  and  his  death,  in  the 
following  year,  was  the  lingering  issue  of  the 
illness  at  Esher.  Abroad,  the  impeachment 
having  failed,  he  was  proceeded  against  with 
a  premunire,  and,  to  the  general  surprise  of 
the  world,  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  bis  property 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  His  crime  was 
the  having  exercised  a  legatine  power,  which 
the  king  bad  formally  permitted  him  to  ex¬ 
ercise;  and  men  were  naturally  astonished 
that  he  neglected  so  powerful  a  counterplea. 
He  has  himself  left  us  an  account  of  his  mo¬ 
tives  for  doing  as  he  did,  which  are  character¬ 
istic  and  reasonable.  He  knew  that  he  could 
never  again  be  in  possession  of  political  power, 
and  that  his  chance  of  spending  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  peace  depended  on  his  ceasing 
to  be  conspicuous ;  so  long  as  be  was  rich  he 
would  continue  to  be  considered  dangerous, 
and  “he  would  rather  have  his  liberty  with 
the  loss  of  his  goods,”  than  run  the  risk  of 
imprisonment  for  life. 

“And  also,  he  said,  there  was  a  continual  ser¬ 
pentine  enemy  about  the  kine,  that  would,  I  am 
well  assu'-ed,  if  1  had  been  stiffnecked,  have  called 
continually  upon  the  king  in  liis  ear,  1  mean  the 
night-crow,  with  such  a  vehemency  that  1  should, 
with  the  help  of  her  assistance,  have  obtained 
•  sooner  the  king’s  indignation  than  his  lawful 
favor ;  and  his  favor  once  lost,  which,  I  trust, 
at  present  I  have,  would  never  have  been  by  me 
recovered.  Therefore,  1  thought  it  better  for  me 
to  keep  still  his  loving  favor  with  the  loss  of  my 
goods  and  dignities.” 

He  seems  to  have  known  that  **  the  king 
had  conceived  a  certain  prick  of  conscience 
for  what  bad  been  done ;”  and  he  trusted,  as 
the  event  proved,  justly,  to  his  generosity.  As 
soon  as  the  forfeiture  was  completed,  his 
pardon  was  made  out,  and  on  receiving  it,  he 
was  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  to 
retire  to  his  see  of  York,  Being  without 


money,  he  was  forced  to  apply  for  some  little 
pittance  out  of  the  treasures  which  he  had 
surrendered,  and  a  debate  of  a  remarkable 
kind  ensued  at  the  Council- table.  The  ill  ’ 
feeling  of  the  majority  was  not  yet  satisfied, 
and  the  sum  which  they  consented  to  allow 
him  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  common 
expenses  of  the  journey ;  but  so  poor  a  little¬ 
ness  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  protest. 

“Some,”  says  CavenGish,  “thought  it  much 
against  the  Council’s  honor,  and  one  of  them 
[the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  perhaps;  it  well  suits  his 
character]  said,  ‘Although  he  never  did  me  good 
or  any  pleasure,  sooner  than  he  should  lack,  I 
would  lay  my  plate  lo  gage  for  him  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  rather  than  he  should  depart  so  simply 
as  some  would  have  him  do.  Let  us  do  for  him 
as  we  would  be  done  unto,  eomiJering  his  small 
offence,  and  his  inestimable  substance,  which  he 
hath  departed  withal,  rather  than  he  would  stand 
in  defence  with  the  king  in  defending  of  his  case, 
as  he  nii^ht  justly  have  done,  as  ye  all  know. 
Let  not  malice  cloak  this  matter.  Ye  have  all 
your  pleasure  fulfilled  which  ye  have  along  desired. 
Now  suffer  conscience  to  minister  to  him  some 
liberality.” 

As  far  as  the  Council  was  concerned,  this 
appeal  was  naturally  ineffectual ;  but  Wol- 
sey’s  property  was  now  the  king’s,  and  he 
alone  had  the  disposal  of  it  as  he  pleased. 
He  restored  him,  in  plate,  money,  and  other 
things,  what  would  be  worth  something  under 
eighty  thousand  pounds  of  our  money  ;  and 
so,  in  broken  health  and  enfeebled  in  mind 
and  body,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
bis  letters,  in  recovered  calmness  of  feeling, 
the  old  man  set  off  for  bis  diocese,  escaping 
happily  to  a  retirement  which  be  pro|i;ssed  to 
have  long  desired,  and  leaving  behind  him 
some  at  least  of  those  that  were  to  succeed 
him  in  his  power,  who  now  envied  him  his 
release.  “In  myn  opinion,”  writes  Cromwell 
to  him,  “  I  suppose  your  lordship,  being  as  ye 
are,  ye  would  not  be  as  ye  were,  to  win  a 
hundred  tymes  as  much  as  ye  were  possessed 
of,” — expressions  which  we  will  hope  some 
readers,  at  least,  will  be  found  to  regard  as 
something  more  than  that  polite  nonsense 
which  skilful  dealers  in  phrases  compose  out 
of  nothingness. 

Undoubtedly,  if  quiet  well-doing,  rewarded 
by  the  affections  of  every  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  were  the  best  constituents  of 
happiness,  Wolsey  would  not  have  exchanged 
the  few  months  left  to  him  for  all  his  years  of 
splendor.  He  carried  down  with  him  to 
York  a  reputation  similar  to  that  which  his 
memory  bears  among  ourselves;  in  a  little 
while,  we  learn,  not  from  Cavendish  only,  but 
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from  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  a  book 
published  by  royal  authority,  within  six  years 
of  his  death,  that  it  was  exchanged  for  an 
admiration  as  deserved  as  it  was  unbounded. 
His  time  was  spent  among  the  people ;  riding 
out,  day  after  day,  from  place  to  place — “  tak¬ 
ing  his  dinner  with  him,  that  he  might  not 
be  burdensome;”  settling  quarrels  among 
the  gentlemen,  conBrming  children,  visiting 
churches,  •'  giving  all  bishops  a  pattern  how 
to  live.”  “  It  was  wonder  to  see  how  men 
turned — how  out  of  utter  enemies  they  be¬ 
came  dear  friends.”* 

It  is  well  that  we  have  evidence  so  trust¬ 
worthy,  speaking  so  emphatically  in  his  fa¬ 
vor  :  for  the  calumnies  of  Hall  and  Foxe 
have  pursued  him  to  his  grave  with  the  old 
inveteracy  ;  and  it  is  creditab^fo  Henry  that 
he  availed  himself  of  so  early  an  opportunity 
to  express  what  in  his  own  opinion  was  the 
•haracter  of  his  old  servant's  latest  actions. 
Let  him  have  done  what  he  would,  there  were 
those  about  the  king  who  would  have  taken 
care  that  it  should  wear  a  sufficiently  evil 
appearance  ;  as  it  was,  they  made  a  crime  of 
the  popularity  which  he  so  innocently  gained. 
He  was  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it 
was  said,  to  make  a  party  for  the  Church 
against  the  State,  and  refinact,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor,  the  part 
of  Thomas  a  Becket.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  conjecturing  who  these  persons  were ;  but 
Cavendish  speaksindeBnitely  of  his  "enemies,” 
— and  there  let  us  leave  them.  Only  Anne 
Boleyn  we  need  have  no  scruple  in  nartiing. 
who  never  cared  to  conceal  tlie  intensity  of 
her  hatred,  nor  even  till  Wolsey  was  in  his 
grave,  felt  herself  secure  of  that  fatal  great¬ 
ness  for  which,  in  a  few  years,  she  paid  so 
terribly. 

And  now  we  are  fast  approching  the  last 
scenes  of  this  tragedy.  There  were  certain 
duties,  it  appeared^,  belonging  to  the  office  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York  which  could  not  be 
discharged  in  the  usual  formal  manner  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  installation  in  the  cathedral.  This 
ceremony,  therefore,  at  the  request  of  the 
Dean  and  Canons,  Wolsey  had  consented  to 
allow  to  be  performed ;  but  all  ostentation 
was  scrupulously  to  be  avoided,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  simplest 
manner  which  the  necessary  forms  wou^d 
allow.  What  real  necessity  may  have  existed 
for  this  installation,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know ;  but  no  doubt  the  step  was  an  impru- 


*  “Remedy  for  Sedition,”  printed  in  Singer’i 
CavendiaL 


dent  one,  if  it  could  reasonably  have  been 
avoided.  The  opportunity  was  seized  to  irri¬ 
tate  or  attempt  to  irritate  Henry’s  jealousy, 
and  certain  ill-judged  and  ill-timed  remon¬ 
strances  from  Rome  arriving  at  the  same 
moment,  furnished  a  pretext  for  a  charge  that 
he  was  keeping  up  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Pope,  and  that  the  installation  was 
to  be  the  first  step  of  an  ecclesiastical  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Crown. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Cavendish’s  account 
of  the  condition  of  Wolsey,  either  in  mind 
or  body,  at  the  time,  such  a  suspicion  was 
more  than  the  wildest  chimera.  His  real 
feelings  have  probably  been  expressed,  in  all 
their  sad  simTplicity,  in  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Storer,  who  introduces  him  as  saying — 

I  did  not  mean  with  predecessor’s  pride 
To  walk  on  cloth  as  custom  did  require  ; 

More  fit  that  cloth  were  hung  on  either  side 
In  mourning  wise  ;  or  make  the  poor  attire 
More  fit  the  dirige  of  a  mournful  quire 
In  dull  sad  notes  all  sorrow  to  exceed. 

For  him  In  whom  the  prince’s  love  is  dead.  \ 

I  am  the  tomb  where  that  affection  lies, 

That  was  the  closet  where  it  living  kept, 

Y’et  wise  men  say  affection  never  dies ; 

No,  hut  it  turns,  and  when  it  long  hath  slept, 
IxK)ks  heavy  like  the  eye  that  long  hath  wept ; 
Oh !  could  it  die,  that  were  a  restful  state. 

But  living,  it  converts  to  deadly  hate. 

Some  misgiving  as  to  the  nature  of  Hen¬ 
ry’s  feelings  towards  him,  he  could  not  have 
avoided  entertaining,  wl^,  a  few  days  before 
the  installation  was  to  take  place — again, 
singularly,  on  the  feast  of  All  Hallows,  the 
anniversary  of  the  dispersion  of  his  Esher 
household — he  was  arrested  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  for  high  trea«on.  Hatred 
had  done  its  work ;  and  he  was  summoned 
at  once  to  answer  a  charge  against  his  life. 
He  could  not  fail  to  believe  that  such  a  blow, 
if  not  directly  coming  from  the  king,  would 
not  have  fallen  without  his  approbation.  He 
was  too  old  and  too  infirm  to  bear  up  any 
longer,  and  the  past  sorrow  and  fresh  agita¬ 
tion  completed  his  work  of  his  illness.  He 
hastened,  however,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
to  obey  the  king’s  command,  and,  ill  as  he 
was,  he  set  off  at  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  to  ride  to  London.  As  before,  we  can 
imagine  that  the  sense  of  his  loneliness  must 
have  pressed  upon  him  very  drearily.  Most 
fallen  statesmen  carry  with  them  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  a  party,  and  churchmen  in  disgrace 
with  the  Crown  are  backed  by  the  affection 
and  the  prayers  of  their  order ;  but  W olsey 
bad  none  of  this ;  he  stood  alone  in  the  world. 
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And  yet  not  so.  Thanks  to  Him  who  made 
us  as  we  are,  goodness  is  never  utterly  un¬ 
loved  ;  and  in  his  greatest  days  he  had  not 
been  received  with  more  real  honor,  than  in 
setting  out  upon  this  his  last  journey.  As 
he  r(^e  through  Cawood,  three  thousand 
people  crowded  about  the  gates  to  take  leave 
of  him ;  and  when  he  came  out,  shouted 
round  him,  “  God  save  your  Grace :  the  foul 
evil  take  them  that  hath  taken  your  Grace 
from  us ;  we  pray  God,  vengeance  may  light 
on  them  !”  Thus  Cavendish  heard  them  “run 
crying  after  him,  they  loved  him  so  well :  for 
surely  they  had  great  loss  of  him,  both  the 
poor  and  the  rich.”  A  similar  scene  took 
place  at  Pomfret,  and  at  DoncAster  ;  wher¬ 
ever  he  passed,  he  was  received  with  cries, 
“God  save  your  Grace — God  save  your 
Grace,  my  good  Lord  Cardinal !” 

All  this  must  have  been  something  to  him, 
if,  indeed,  his  illness  did  not  make  every  thing 
alike  indifferent ;  and  on  arriving  at  Sheffield 
Park  he  must  have  found  himself  relieved  of 
the  worst  of  his  anxieties.  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
with  the  countess  and  his  household,  were 
waiting  at  the  lodge -gate  to  receive  him  ; 
Henry  having  himself  written  to  desire  that 
he  might  not  be  treated  as  a  prisoner,  but 
should  be  entertained  with  every  honor  and 
respect.  Henry,  it  is  certain,  believed  no¬ 
thing  of  this  new  accusation.  Whatever 
were  his  faults,  hypocrisy  was  not  one  of 
them ;  and  Lord  Shrewsbury  told  the  old 
man,  at  Henry’s  request,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear.  He  was  Reused ;  and  again,  for 
the  satisfying  of  “  some  persons,”  it  was 
necessary  to  put  him  upon  his  trial ;  but  the 
king  himself  had  no  mistrust  of  him  at  ail. 
Unfortunately  the  persons  in  question  had 
gained  all  they  required,  in  having  compelled 
him  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  journey.  He  remained  nearly 
three  weeks  at  Sheffield,  too  ill  to  be  moved, 
the  king  writing  every  day  with  fresh  in¬ 
structions  for  his  good  treatment.  As  he 
grew  a  little  better,  be  became  possessed 
with  a  notion  that  when  be  went  on,  Anne 
Boleyn  would  attempt  to  have  him  murdered 
on  the  road ;  his  words  are  curious  and  worth 
recording : 

The  enemy  that  never  sleepelh,  he  said,  but 
Btndteth  and  continually  imagineth  my  utter  de¬ 
struction,  perceiving  the  contentedness  of  mind, 
doubteth  that  their  cruel  and  malicious  dealings 
would  at  length  grow  to  their  shame  and  rebuke, 
and  goeth  about  therefore  to  prevent  the  same 
with  shedding  my  blood. 

It  was  probably  an  exaggerated  suspicion 


of  mental  decrepitude ;  but  so  anxious  had 
the  king  become  for  him,  that  he  was  tender 
even  of  his  fears;  Lord  Shrewsbury  had  no 
sooner  informed  him  of  the  notion  with 
which  Wolsey  was  possessed,  than,  with  the 
most  considerate  kindness,  he  sent  down  Sir 
William  Kingston  to  Sheffield  with  an  escort 
for  him,  composed  entirely  of  his  own  old 
followers. 

But  a  summons  bad  gone  out  against 
Wolsey  to  appear  before  another  tribunal, 
where  no  Sir  William  Kingston  with  roy^ 
escort  could  attend  him,  and  no  Anne  Bo- 
leyn’s  hatred  follow  him.  His  work  upon 
this  earth,  with  all  its  nothingness  of  splen¬ 
dor,  and  iron  reality  of  suffering,  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close :  and  a  life,  unexampled  alike 
either  in  the  ej^nt  of  labor  which  baS  been 
accomplished  m  it,  or  in  the  treatment  which 
the  world  considered  a  due  payment  of  such 
labor,  was  now  to  end.  A  few  painful  dayq 
of  ineffectual  effort  to  proceed  finished  the 
matter,  and  Wolsey  died  at  the  Abbey  of 
Leicester,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1530, 
four  weeks  exactly  after  the  day  of  bis  arrest. 
Of  his  words  upon  his  death-bed  enough  has 
been  said ;  Shakspeare,  following  Cavendish 
literally,  has  given  them,  we  suppose,  pretty 
much  as  they  were  spoken  ;  and  those  among 
us  who  desire  to  believe  evil  of  him,  will  find 
in  them  an  acknowledgment  of  that  forget¬ 
fulness  of  man’s  highest  duties  which  they 
affirm  to  have  characterized  his  life.  Since, 
however,  a  confession  of  shortcoming  is  no 
more  than  what  has  fallen  often  from  the 
lips  of  dying  saints,  and  since  in  general  our 
sense  of  being  what  we  ought  not  to  be,  is  in 
proportion  to  our  endeavors  to  become  what 
we  ought  to  be ;  it  is  wiser  not  to  build  too 
much  on  self-accusing  expressions,  and  to 
look  for  what  he  was  in  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
actions. 

Maturely  weighing  these,  we  should  say 
that  there  is  no  great  man  in  English  history 
against  whom  so  many  accusations  have  been 
heaped,  and  against  whom  so  few  can  be 
proved,  or  who  excited  against  himself  so 
bitter  an  hostility,  having  done  so  little  to 
deserve  it.  With  his  vast  talent  for  business, 
and  his  never-wearied  industry,  he  accom¬ 
plished  more  actual  good  for  England  than 
perhaps  any  single  minister  ever  did,  except 
Lord  Burghley :  his  faults  were  an  intole¬ 
rance  of  opposition,  a  passionate  vehemence 
and  rudeness  of  language,  and,  perhaps,  an 
unwisely  prodigal  magnificence ;  traits  of 
character  all  of  them  provoking  to  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  collision ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  provoking,  when  displayed  by  one 
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meanly  born  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  I 
would  not  willingly  have  acknowledged  a  I 
common  humanity  with  him.  But  they  are 
not  faults  which  should  weigh  with  posterity 
against  so  much  genuine  excellence ;  still  less 
will  they  justify  an  indiscriminate  license  of 
imagination  to  invent  evil  of  him  at  will. 
We  are  taught  to  regard  him  as  morally 
depraved  ;  it  were  well  if  such  lessons  could 
be  reserved  till  the  truth  of  them  can  be 
proved.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  depra¬ 
vity  whatever.  He  was  temperate  in  his 
personal  habits,  and  careful  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  those  formal  duties  which  were  then 
essentials  of  religion ;  even  in  his  most  labo- 


I  rious  days  he  never  missed  the  stated  ser- 
I  vices,  and  at  his  death,  a  hair  shirt  was  found 
upon  him.  Of  his  want  of  nobleness  we 
shall  judge  variously,  according  to  our  own 
dispositions ;  for  the  same  traits  which  to  one 
man  are  an  evidence  of  meanness,  to  another 
will  seem  an  evidence  of  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent  indeed.  This,  at  least,  we  should 
remember — that  those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  best ;  and  that  Henry  the  Eighth, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  never  was  mistaken 
in  the  character  of  a  man,  was,  of  all  men  in 
England,  the  truest  mourner  for  the  loss  of 
a  minister  who  had  crossed  him  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  nearest  to  bis  heart. 
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It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  "  curdle  a 
long  life  into  one  hour,”  except  in  a  dream, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so  in  a  ^tis- 
factory  manher  when  we  are  confinea  to 
paper,  and  to  a  very  limited  space  for  our 
narration — a  narration,  too,  not  (^||he  life 
and  deeds  of  a  single  individual,  buf  of  the 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  a  whole  nation. 
Such  a  narrative  must  necessarily  become 
fragmentary  and  incomplete  ;  it  must  make 
seven-league  strides  over  much  of  the  ground, 
and  often  just  skim  the  surface  of  the  waters 
without  stopping  to  fathom  the  depths  below. 

In  our  former  papers  we  have  brought 
down  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  Dutch 
literature  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  we  shall  endeavor,  in  the  present 
one,  to  reach  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  two 
adverse  principles  were  actively  at  work  on 
the  literature  of  the  nation.  The  influx  of 
French  immigrants  crowded  the  Netherlands 
with  the  fellow-countrymen  and  admirers  of 
Racine  and  Corneille,  and  the  rest  of  the 
French  school,  who  soon  obtained  an  almost 
despotic  sway  over  the  Dutch  poets ;  whilst 
the  influence  of  the  English  sentimentalists 


and  humorists  was  equally  powerful  on*the 
prose  writers.  Hence,  we  may  trace  in  the 
eighteenth  century  two  distinct  schools  in 
the  republic  of  Dutch  letters ;  and,  as  in  a 
former  period,  we  saw  the  poets  ruling  the 
literary  f  orld,  we  shall  now  find  the  prose 
writers  acquiring,  for  the  first  time,  due  popu¬ 
larity  and  esteem. 

The  reasons  are  evident ;  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  undisturbed  passions,  the  want  of 
stirring  incidents,  are  scarcely  ever  conducive 
to  the  divintis  afflatus  of  the  poet ;  but  they 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  most  decidedly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  calmer  and  more  reflective  studies 
of  the  prose  writer.  Nations,  like  individu¬ 
als,  have  their  periods  of  relaxation  after 
over-excitement ;  they  sit  down  quietly  to 
talk  and  philosophize  over  past  events ;  they 
fancy  themselves,  too,  at  such  momenta 
greatly  changed,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  only 
temporarily  fatigued,  and  the  smouldering 
fire,  instead  of  being  extinguished,  is  only 
smothered  for  the  day.  Such  was  decidedly 
the  case  with  the  Dutch  poetasters  (they 
scarcely  deserve  a  better  name)  at  the  cooa- 
mencement  of  this  period.  They  felt  no  in¬ 
spirations  themselves,  so  they  quietly  set  to 
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work  to  criticise  the  productions  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  and,  like  Sterne’s  censor,  these 
“  most  excellent  critics”  made  an  immense 
noise  in  the  literary  world  with  their  rules 
and  measures,  and  were  quite  horror-stricken 
at  the  discovery  of  the  many  inches  by  which 
such  giants  as  Vondel,  Hooft,  and  Huijgens 
exceeded  their  own  pigmy  standard. 

Foremost  among  these  worthy  gentlemen 
was  Andrew  Pels,  who,  after  sacrificing  (like 
a  second  Brutus)  his  own  first  born,  (“Dido,” 
a  tragedy,  in  three  acts,)  for  nonconforma¬ 
tion  to  all  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  published  in 
1681  his  “Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Stage,” 
as  De  Clercq  remarks,*  in  his  day,  the  only 
ars  poetiea — except  Vondel’s  “  Aanleiding 
tot  de  Dichtkunst,”  (“An  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Poetry,”)  and  Castelyn’s  “  Art 
of  Rhetoric” — to  be  found  in  Dutch  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  chief  aim  of  Pels  was  to  restore  the 
drama,  which  had  declined  in  dignity  since 
the  stage  had  been  profaned  by  the  inde¬ 
cent  writings  of  some  of  the  later  poets, 
who,  without  the  beauties,  displayed  all  the 
defects*  of  the  earlier  dramatists.  Besides, 
the  government  had  taken  umbrage  at  fre¬ 
quently-recurring  political  allusions ;  and  the 
Church  had  declaimed  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sacred  subjects.  All  these  com¬ 
plaints,  just  or  unjust,  otfered  rich  matter  to 
our  reformer,  and  he  attacked  them  with  due 
virulence.  He  condemns  Vondel’s  plots, 
taken,  as  we  have  stated,  mostly  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  vehemently  inveighs 
against  the  dramatization  of  any  subject  from 
modern  history — such  as  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  Mary  Stuart,  Coligny,  and  even  Ihe  story 
of  Massaniello.  Having  thus  narrowly  con¬ 
fined  the  limits  of  the  dramatists,  this  inge¬ 
nious  gentleman  gravely  states,  “  that,  as  all 
former  writers  cribbed  from  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  that  as  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Mo- 
here,  in  particular,  belong  to  this  light- 
fingered  class  of  gentry,  it  is  but  fair  that, 
in  their  turn,  the  Dutch  should  borrow  from 
them.” 

Antonides  and  his  friends  were,  of  course, 
vehement  in  opposing  this  ingenious  doctrine, 
but  their  efforts  were  almost  unavailing,  and 
a  set  of  poets  appeared,  on  the  one  hand, 
servile  imitators  of  the  French,  and  on  the 
other,  sticklers  for  their  nationality,  but  de¬ 
void  of  real  inspiration,  and  rather  seeking 
by  smooth  and  insipid  verses  than  by  sub¬ 
lime  thoughts  or  graceful  conceptions,  to  up¬ 
hold  the  fame  of  the  national  muse.  It 


*  De  Cleroq,  p.  244. 


would  be  of  very  little  interest  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  to  find  here  an  enumeration  of  the 
names  and  works  of  these  worthies  ;*  we 
shall  thus  leave  them  to  the  oblivion  into  which 
they  are  fast  sinking,  even  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try;  only  mentioning  a  few  honorable  excep¬ 
tions,  whose  productions  are  still  regarded 
with  favor  and  esteem,  we  hasten  on  to  the 
prose  writers  of  this  period. 

As  an  epic  poet,  Rotgans,  who  died  in 
1710,  has  gained  fame  by  his  “William  III.,” 
a  poem  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  “  Hen- 
riade,”  replete  with  great  beauties  and  strik¬ 
ing  absurdities,  in  which  all  the  deities  of 
Olympus  and  the  Archangel  Michael  are  in¬ 
troduced  by  turns,  to  the  glorification  of  the 
sagacious  prince  and  hero  of  the  day.  Then 
there  was  Pool,  (1689-1733,)  a  really  admi¬ 
rable  pastorel  and  lyric  poet, — one  of  the 
old  school,  and,  perhaps,  a  rather  too  servile 
imitator  of  Hooft  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  Jan  de  Merre,  who  produced  in  U38 
a  tragedy,  “Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,”  which 
has  maintained  itself  to  the  present  day  on 
the  Dutch  stage.  But  the  greatest  poets  of 
the  times  were  undoubtedly  two  Friesland 
gentlemen  of  ancient  descent,  William  and 
his  brother,  Onno  Zwier  van  Haren.  Both 
of  them  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
events  of  the  day,  and  William,  styled  by 
Voltaire  a  Demosthenes  in  council,  and  a 
Pindar  on  Parnassus,  has  left  numerous  proofs 
of  his  talents  as  a  lyric,  didactic,  and  epic 
poet.  His  chief  work — he  began  to  write  in 
1740— is  an  epic,  “The  Adventures  of  King 
Friso,”  in  many  instances  sublime  and  bold 
in  conception,  but  crude  in  style  and  versifi- 
cation-sA^ault  common  to  both  the  brothers. 
Onno  Zwier  earned  a  well-deserved  popular¬ 
ity  by  his  patriotic  muse,  and  a  collection  of 
lyrics  first  published  in  1769,  and  afterwards 
again  in  1772,  and  called  “  De  Geusen,”  (the 
Beggars,)  gives,  in  eloquent  and  glowing 
language,  the  history  of  the  hloody  struggle 
against  the  Spanish  tyranny. 

About  the  same  time,  too.  Winter  wrote 
his  “  Jaargetijden,”  an  imitation  of  Thom¬ 
son’s  “  Seasons and  the  Baroness  de  Lan- 
noy,  (1738-1784,)  greatly  distinguished  her¬ 
self  by  her  minor  poems  and  dramatic  writ¬ 
ings.  But  the  fame  of  these  authors  was 
eclipsed  by  the  rising  genius  of  Feith  and 
Bilderdijk,  (whom  we  shall  mention,  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  latest  period  of  Dutch  litera¬ 
ture,  in  our  next  and  laS§  paper);  and  before 

*ODe  of  them,  Feitema,  bom  1694,  ipent,  or 
waited,  thirtif  yeart  in  tranelating  Fen41ona  “T414- 
maque”  into  verse,  and  got  tbrouxh  twenty  years 
more  in  rendering  the  “  Henriade”  into  Dutch. 
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turning  to  the  more  pleasant  task  of  noticing 
the  prose  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  have  but  to  note  the  names  of  Van  Alphen 
and  Bell-iroy,  as  two  popular  poets  of  their 
times.  The  former  (1746-1803,)  was  the 
well  known  Pensionary  of  Leyden,  afterwards 
Treasurer-General  of  the  Union;  his  patii- 
otic  songs,  and  “  Poems  for  Child r®a,”  are 
still  deservedly  praised,  and  the  latter  de¬ 
lightful  little  productions  belong,  perhaps, 
to  the  most  beautiful  of  the  sort  ever  penned ; 
they  are  still  the  unwearying  delight  of  the 
Dutch  nursery,  and  have  besides  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  and  German.  The  latter, 
Bellamy,  was  a  baker’s  son ;  he  was  bom  in 
1757,  and  only  lived  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight;  bis  talents  attracted  in  his  boyhood 
the  attention  of  a  worthy  divine,  who 
managed  to  send  him  to  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
furious  democrat,  who  incited  his  muse  against 
the  English ;  but  his  fame  now  r^ts  on  his 
ballads  and  other  lyrics,  which  breathe  an 
eloquent  simplicity,  strongly  reminding  the 
reader  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry. 

And  now  for  an  entirely  new  scene  and  set 
of  characters.  In  the  year  1714,  a  )Oung 
Dutchman,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  by  name, 
Justus  van  Efifen,  the  son  of  a  poor  subal¬ 
tern,  but  who  had  studied  at  Leyden,  where 
he  gait.ed  his  livelihood,  as  tutor  to  his  richer 
fellow  students,  accompanied  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  the  Slates,  as  sejretary,  to  London. 
Van  Effen  was  not  only  a  learned  and  excel¬ 
lent  man  of  business,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
distinguished  linguist,  who  wrote  with  equal 
facility  in  his  own  and  the  French  language ; 
besides  being  perfectly  acquainted  witb  Eng¬ 
lish.  In  1711,  he  had  already  given  proofs 
of  his  talents  by  ilie  publication  of  his  “  Mis¬ 
anthrope,"  and  other  Fnnch  writings,  in 
imitation  of  our  own  “  Spectator ;’’  and  on 
returning  home,  (after  an  intermediate  excur¬ 
sion  to  Sweden,)  and  establishing  his  name  in 
England,  where  he  had  been  elected  Fellow 
of  the  Koyal  Society,  he  wrote  and  published 
from  1731  to  1735  his  Dutch  “Spectator,” 
in  which  he  displayed  the  various  talents  of 
Steele,  Addison,  Tickell,  and  Budgell,  united 
in  bis  own  person.  There  are  six  volumes  of 
his  “  Spectator "  before  us,  and  we  can 
scarcely  turn  a  leaf  without  finding  ample 
justification  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  influence  his  writings  had  on 
the  public  mind,  and  the  popularity  they 
have  enjoyed,  not  only  in  his  own,  but  even 
in  later  times,  tell  more  eloquently  in  his 
favor  than  any  eulogiums  we  could  pen.  He 
was  the  first,  too,  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact. 


of  those  numerous  imitators  of  the  English 
essayists  who  sprang  up  in  the  Netbeilands  ; 
he  inspired  his  countrymen  with  a  taste  for, 
and  the  knowledge  of  our  best  writers ;  and 
soon,  all  that  grew  popular  in  England  was 
adopted  by  our  neighbors,  and  even  the 
lengthy  productions  of  Richardson,  and  the 
sentimental  works  of  Mackenzie,  found  nu¬ 
merous  admirers,  and  gave  birth  to  writings 
of  a  similar  sort  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  ^  our  intention,  as  far  as  our  space 
allows,  to  give  some  extracts  from  these 
authors.  Our  readers  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  we  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  they  do  not  find  it 
equally  amusing  and  instructive,  to  see  how, 
amidst  evident  traces ^of  imitation  and  adap¬ 
tation,  the  national  originality  of  thought  and 
purpose  has  always  been  retained. 

We  begin  with  an  extract  from  Van  Ef- 
fen’s  “Spectator,"  and  quote  his  paper  of 
20th  April,  1733.  The  first  lines  refer  to  bis 
description  of  a  "  Courtship  in  the  lower 
classes ;’’  three  little  scenes,  so  delightfully 
sketched  and  feelingly  written,  that  they  are 
justly  considered  the  pearls  of  the  whole 
collection ;  unfortunately,  they  are  too  long 
for  insertion  here ; — 

Mr.  Spectator, — Your  paper  of  the  9th  March 
has  nut  only  obtained  the  approbation  of  young 
persons,  who  are  still  in  the  hand-s  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  and  who  would  wish  “  to  settle”  before  the 
old  people  die,  but  likewise  of  married  couples  of 
fashion,  blessed  with  a  numerous  offspring, 
whose  happiness  they  prefer  to  their  own  com¬ 
forts.  On  my  own  part,  I  must  frankly  confess 
myself  so  much  delighted  by  the  force  of  your 
arguments,  that  in  order  to  support  them  by  posi¬ 
tive  proof,  I  was  induced  to  take  up  my  pen  and 
send  you  the  following  tale,  the  events  of  which 
came,  for  the  greatir  part,  under  my  own  obser¬ 
vation. 

Lncretia,  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  merchants  of  this  city,  was  richly  endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  which  render  a  young  lady 
generally  esteemed  and  beloved.  Her  fine  figure, 
blushing  complexion,  ready  wit,  numerous  vir¬ 
tues,  and  engaging  good-humor,  made  her  an 
honor  to  her  sex.  Add  to  this  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  music,  and  all  other  womanly 
accomplishments,  set  off  by  a  modesty  that  (with¬ 
out  affectation)  was  insensible  to  flattery,  and 
you  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  this 
lovely  but  unfortunate  young  lady. 

She  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  seventeen 
when  she  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  lovers, 
seeking  to  win  her;  one  by  a  splendid  equipage 
and  magnificent  liveries;  and  the  other,  by  the 
excellence  of  his  stud,  a  yacht,  and  the  like  varie¬ 
ties  ;  but  among  all  her  suitors  there  was  only  one 
who  made  any  impression  on  the  heart  of  this 
sensible  maiden,  and  that  was  Damon,  a  young 
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man  of  good  family,  and  neither  deficient  in  un¬ 
derstanding  nor  in  any  other  recommendable 
quality.  But  his  father,  a  militair  man,  who  fell 
in  the  prime  of  life  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  not 
left  him  a  fortune  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of 
his  living  in  the  same  luxury  and  idleness  as  his 
equals  in  birth  and  rank,  and  having  applied  him¬ 
self  to  study  from  his  boyhood,  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  with  high  honors,  at  the  University,  and  then 
fived  on  his  moderate  means,  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  florins  a-year,  (lOOl.,)  very  respectably  in¬ 
deed,  endeavoring  by  application  to  his  books  to 
fit  himself  for  any  situation  he  might  be^abled 
to  obtain  through  the  influence  of  his  friends. 
He  had  often  met  Lucretia  at  the  house  of  one  of 
bis  female  cousins,  who  perceiving  him  to  be 
smitten  with  her  charms,  frequently  invited  his 
fair  one,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  passion,  for  which  reason,  too,  slie 
often  left  tlie  young  peo'lile  together,  pretending 
to  be  called  away  on  some  urgent  business,  and 
he  pressed  his  suit  so  well  that  the  young  lady 
accepted  his  addresses,  on  condition  that  her 
father  could  be  induced  to  grant  his  consent ;  but 
she  very  much  feared,  as  she  said,  that  Damon's 
scanty  means  would  prove  an  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  lover  was,  of  course,  iu  ecstacies  at 
having  gained  the  heart  of  his  mistress ;  but, 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  her  father's  refusal,  he  ap- 
lied  to  his  own  friends,  and  was  so  eloquent, 
ut  at  the  same  time  so  modest,  in  his  pleading, 
that  at  last  he  obtained  an  excellent  appointment. 
He  believed  now  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  the  father,  to  whom  he  presented  himself, 
and  who  made  no  difficulty  in  granting  the  lover 
access  to  his  daughter,  so  that  the  young  people 
now  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  seeing  each  other  daily, 
and  of  discoursing  on  llieir  mutual  tenderness,  in 
the  hope  of  their  approaching  union.  The  report 
of  their  immediate  betrothal  was  soon  spread  about 
town,  and  every  one  was  loud  in  approving  the 
sensible  choice  of  the  lover  and  his  mistress; 
but,  meanwhile,  Floru.s,  a  man  of  forty,  whose 
only  recommendation  waa  his  immense  fortune 
acquired  iu  trade,  gained  over  the  young  lady’s 
father,  who  was  dazzled  by  his  wealth,  and  soon 
induct  him  to  forbid  poor  Dimon  his  house,  and 
to  threaten  the  severest  measures  if  his  daughter 
ever  ventured  to  allow  him  to  address  her  again. 

I  leave  to  your  imagination  the  misery  of  the 
two  lovers  when  this  cruel  news,  for  which  they 
were  entirely  unprepared,  was  first  communicated. 
They  left  nothing  untri^  to  soften  the  old  man, 
but  neither  tears  nor  entreaties,  vows  of  eternal 
gratitude,  nor  the  intercessions  of  kind  friends, 
were  of  avail ;  the  father  remained  deaf  to  every 
thing  but  the  love  of  gold ;  he  was  neither  to  te 
moved  by  reason  nor  tenderness,  and  he  even 
ordered  his  daughter  to  prepare  to  become  Flo- 
rus’s  bride  within  a  very  few  weeks ;  whilst  her 
new'  lover  never  ceased  assuring  her  that  she 
should  lead  a  life  of  endless  pleasures  and  delights. 
The  unfortunate  maiden  endeavored  to  make  him 
understand  how  ungenerous  his  conduct  was, 
and  that  though  he  might  obtain  her  band,  he 
never  could  obtain  her  heart ;  but  his  reply  was, 
that  all  he  desired  was  to  possess  her,  and  that  in 
time  she  would  learn  to  love  him.  She  then  shed 
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a  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed,  “  So  be  it,  th^n, 
wretch !  I  cannot  refuse  you  my  hand,  but  never 
shall  you  have  the  least  share  in  my  affections  ; 
my  father’s  commands,  unreasonable  as  they  are, 
must  be  obeyed,  but  Providence  will  protect  me, 
and  forgive  the  forced  vows  you  oblige  me  to 
make.” 

Whilst  Lucretia  was  thus  delivered  up  to  her 
unworthy  lover,  and  sacrificed  to  her  father’s 
avarice,  Damon  was  imagining  a  hundred  means 
of  seeing  his  faithful  mistress  once  more  ;  but  she 
was  so  narrowly  watched  that  this  was  found  to 
be  impossiblet  At  length  he  decided  on  going 
to  church  on  her  wedding-day,  where  he  might 
gaze  on  her  for  the  last  tim®,  and  be  seen  by  her 
himself.  This  he  did,  and  stationed  himself  op¬ 
posite  her,  with  a  countenance  displaying  deep 
traces  of  his  unhappy  passion  and  grief ;  and 
when  she,  by  accident,  raised  her  eyes,  and  met 
his  glances,  she  was  so  overcome  that  she  fainted 
away,  and  it  lasted  so  long  before  she  came  to 
her  senses,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  defer 
the  completion  of  the  interrupted  ceremony  and 
to  carry  her  home,  where  she  fell  into  a  swoon, 
followed  by  a  violent  attack  of  fever.  She  was 
thus  confinixl  to  her  chamber,  and  though  every¬ 
thing  was  done  for  her  recovery,  she  soon  grew 
so  feeble  that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

It  was  now,  when  too  late,  that  her  father 
began  to  fear  he  might  be  the  cause  of  his 
daughter’s  death.  He  grew  desperate  when  he 
remembered  the  barbarity  with  which  he  had 
treated  his  only  child,  for  whose  sake  he  had 
sought  to  amass  such  immense  riches ;  he  beg¬ 
ged  and  prayed  her  to  take  courage,  and  promi¬ 
sed,  as  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough,  to  marry 
her  to  Damon,  but  in  vain.  The  broken-hearted 
girl,  feeling  the  hour  of  her  death  approaching,  re¬ 
quested  to  speak  to  her  father  for  the  last  time, 
forgave  his  former  cruelty,  and  turning  her 
thoughts  to  heaven,  breathed  her  last  in  the  arms 
of  her  beloved  Damon,  who  fell  into  a  consump¬ 
tion  from  the  violence  of  his  affiiction,  and  a  few 
months  later  w'as  laid  by  the  side  of  his  mistress 
in  the  grave. 

P.S. — If  this  tale  pleases  you,  I  will  send  you 
very  shortly  the  verses  written  by  Damon  on  the 
death  of  his  mistress,  which  have  fallen  by  chance 
into  my  hands. 

We  have  selected  the  above  specimen 
from  the  Dutch  “  Spectator,”  because  Van 
Effen  has  repeatedly  recurred  to  this  and 
simitar  themes  in  his  papers.  And  not 
unjustly.  Prosperity  in  worldly  matters  is 
not  unapt  to  blunt  the  finer  feelings  and 
loftier  aspirations  of  mankind,  and  in  Holland 
this  was  most  decidedly  the  case  during  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  the  Republic. 
Extravagance,  a  ridiculous  display  of  wealth 
and  imitation  of  foreign  fashions,  as  ill-suited 
to  the  national  peculiarities  as  to  the  homely 
virtues  of  the  Dutch,  roused  the  “  Specta¬ 
tor’s”  ire,  and  his  papers  teem  with  well- 
directed  satires  against  all  that  was  ridiculous 
or  immoral  in  the  little  world  around  him. 
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He  was  particularly  severe  against  every  thing 
like  a  sacriGce  of  the  6ner  feelinsfs  to  the 
love  of  pelf,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
above,  somewhat  inclined  to  the  sentimental 
school  himself.  Besides,  Van  £6fen  criticised 
the  poetasters  of  the  day,  though  be  ad¬ 
mired  Feitema,  and  pointed  out  the  beauties 
of  the  English  essayists,  and  other  writers,  to 
his  countrymen  ;  and  an  entirely  new  store  of 
literary  treasures  was  opened  to  them  by 
translations  of  the  works  of  Richardson,  and 
others  of  the  same  school,  whilst  even  Sterne 
found,  in  1779,  a  translator  in  Brunius,  whose 
“  Tristram  Shandy”  deserves  the  highest 
praise.*  It  was  but  natural  that  all  these 
writers  should  find  imitators,  some  of  them, 
as  Elizabeth  Foot,  but  very  middling  indeed  ; 
whilst,  on  (he  other  hand,  the  writings  of 
two  female  friends.  Elizabeth  Wolff  and  Aga¬ 
tha  Deken,  equalling  in  many  respects  any 
thing  of  the  sort  we  have  in  English,  surpass 
all  our  sentimental  novels  by  a  display  of 
that  sound  good  sense — such  an  eminent 
quality  in  the  Dutch  character — which  re¬ 
fuses  to  allow  any  thing  to  false  sentiment  or 
sickly  passion.  The  two  ladies  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned,  were  born  and 'bred  in 
the  middle  classes ;  they  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives'  together,  and  published 
successively,  between  1782  and  1793,  their 
novels,  “  Sarah  Burgerhart,”  “  Willem  I^ee- 
vend,”  “  Abraham  Blankaert,”  and  “  Cor¬ 
nelia  Wildschut.”  The  two  first  are  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  works :  a  few 
lines  from  the  preface  to  “  Willem  Leev^nd,” 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
1784,  and  the  last  and  eighth  in  1785,  will 
best  explain  the  tendency  of  their  writings. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  on  the  Utle-page  that  the  work 
is  “  no  translation  we  may  infer  from  this 
how  little  the  Dutch  public  was  accustomed, 
even  in  those  days,  to  original  prose  publica¬ 
tions  of  any  extent.  “  It  is  greatly  to  bo 
desired,”  says  the  author  of  “  William  Lee- 
vend,”  “  that  writers  who  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  mankind,  and  possess  the  gifts 
of  descriptive  writing,  should  employ  their 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  their  young  readers. 
They  ought  never  to  allow  real  feeling  to 
degenerate  into  sickly  sentimentality,  but 
ought  rather  to  understand  that  a  great 
many  sentimental  works,  though  in  other 
respects  perfectly  moral  and  blameless. 


*  The  “  SentimeDtal  Journey,”  of  which  a 
wretched  traneUtion  previously  existed,  had  the 
honor  of  a  version  by  Professor  Qeel,  of  Leyden,  a 
few  years  ago. 


become  very  dangerous  to  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  render  them  inclined  to  give  way 
to  a  meaningless  melancholy,  equally  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the 
activity  of  the  mind.  We  do  not  place 
the  incomparable  'Clarissa,’  that  masterpiece 
of  a  great  man,  on  our  list  of  prejudicial 
books.  The  tears  we  shed  over  her  misfor¬ 
tunes  do  not  weaken  our  hearts  ;  the  power  # 
of  virtue  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  her 
triumph.  Envy,  jealousy,  misplaced  affec¬ 
tions,  pride,  and  fiendlike  wickedness,  never 
appeared  so  terrible  as  when  depicted  by  the 
powerful  hand  of  Richardson.  Who  does  not 
love  and  respect  good  Mrs.  Norton  ?  Who 
would  not  desire  a  friend  like  noble- 
hearted,  faithful,  sometimes  perhaps  rather* 
rash,  MUs  Howe  ?  But  on  this  subject  we 
have  spoken  in  our  book,  and  probably  the 
reader  will  rightly  guess  that  one  of  our 
principal  aims  was  to  write  a  similar  work.” 

And  this  the  two  ladies  effected.  The 
great  charm  of  their  writings  is  the  truly 
feminine  liveliness  of  description  and  readiness 
of  wit  they  display.  Their  chief  defect  is 
perhaps,  to  a  modern  English  reader,  a  want 
of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  and 
sometimes  even  lengthy  descriptions  of  mat¬ 
ters  and  subjecft  which  the  refinement  of 
the  present  day  would  banish  from  print. 

The  following  lively  epistle  (the  whole 
work  is  in  letters)  from  one  of  the  chief 
personages  in  “  Willem  Leevend,”  to  her  bro¬ 
ther,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  style  and 
merits  of  these  authors.  We  are  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  offer  lengthier  extracts. 

Mi$s  Alidt  Leevtmd  to  Mr.  WtlUam  Leevend. 

Billt  Dear  ! — Is  not  this  being  too  familiar 
with  a  gentleman  who  is  preparing  himself  to 
look  down  on  all  the  world  from — the  pulpit,  and 
to  talk  most  learnedly  on  all  matters,  old  and  new? 
Well !  I  repeat,  Billy  dear, — now  don’t  look  so 
astonished, — do  you  imagine  us  all  to  be  hope¬ 
lessly  lust  7  *’  No,  but,  Alida,  do  nut  rake  up  old 
quarrels.”  I  know  I  used  to  plague  you  more 
than  enough,  but  that  is  all  over  now,  and  I  have 
grown  quite  fond  of  you.  I  told  mamma  I  was 
going  to  write  to  yon.  The  good  lady  stared  at 
me  with  surprise.  (You  know  how  mamma  can 
stare  at  one.) 

Mamma.  Yon,  Alida !  you  going  to  write  to 
your  brother  ? 

/.  Yes,  mamma,  I  myself. 

Mamma.  Well,  child,  what  can  be  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  yon  ?  what  made  you  take  that  into  your 
head  7 

I.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  Look  here,  mamma;  I 
suppose  a  human  being’s  heart  is  here  ;  is  it  not  7 

Mamma  Of  course,  you  silly  child. 

1.  Well,  there’s  something  in  my  heart  always 
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repeating:  Write  to  your'brother  !  he  ia  a  dear, 
gmd  boy,  and  it  was  not  hi*  fault  you  lived  to¬ 
gether  like  cat  and  dog  as  long  as  he  was  at 
home.  Mamma  smiled  and  said :  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,  give  my  love  to  him. 

Now,  are  you  not  curious  to  learn  how  I  get 
on  with  our  gerrili  ?•  He  ia  really  very  fond  of 
mamma  ;  you  and  I  are  rather  too  much  fur  him ! 
— but,  entre  nous,  Billy,  he  has  left  us  so  well  off 
0  when  he  dtes.  that  he  has  some  right  to  expect  a 
little  gratitude  from  us.  It  is  a  great  pity  for 
him  that  we  neither  of  us  care  fur  money,  and 
that  I  would  rather  have  sacrificed  a  great  part  of 
my  own  fortune  to  keep  the  creature  out  of  the 
house,  than  have  gained  ever  so  much  by  seeing 
him  here.  Now  you  are  studying  for  the  church, 
you  have  quite  enough  of  your  own  ;  it  seems 
certain  mamma  must  have  had  other  plans  when 
.  she  wanted  to  make  you  so  much  richer ;  but  they 
seem  to  be  forgotten  now.  Nevertheless,  now 
k«  weirs  a  decent  coat  and  has  learned  to  sit 
properly  on  his  chair,  he  would  be  bearable  if  he 
was  not  always  wanting  to  interfere  with  me.  1 
must  always  be  on  uiy  guard,  or  I  should  lose 
ground,  lie  is  perpetually  grumbling  at  some¬ 
thing  or  other;  either  my  hair  is  not  nicely 
dressed,  or  I  get  up  too  late,  or  he  does  not  like 
my  going  out,  or  my  frock.  Really  and  truly,  he 
is  so  frightfully  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  man¬ 
ners  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  that  I  am  continually 
asking  myself  from  what  part  of  Kamschatka  the 
creature  came !  However,  he  is  not  naturally 
vicious  :  only  a  real  bear,  wlA  has  seen  nothing 
of  the  world.  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  were  to 
become  intimate  friends  one  day  ! 

How  is  dear  Miss  Rollin?  Remember  me 
kindly  to  her.  And  Christina  Helder,  wtio  will 
be  carried  oflT  one  of  these  days  by  Veldeiiaar ! 
So,  Billy,  if  you  were  ever  in  love  w.ih  her,  1  pity 
you.  1  have  quarrelled  with  uncle  Hans,  so  if 
aunt  scratches  me  out  of  her  will  and  puts  your 
name  in,  she  will  do  quite  right.  When  we  once 
begin,  we  never  know  when  to  leave  off.  Mamma 
.  ia  very  angry  with  me  about  it — and  she  is  right, 
too. 

Now  please  to  pay  attention,  for  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something  that  will  interest  you.  Wliat 
do  you  think ;  I've  got  a  real  suitor !  one  who 
understands  the  infinite  distance  between  us ; 
who  is  so  respectful  to  his  mistress,  his  enchan¬ 
tress,  his  goddess,  (I  am  sorry  I  can’t  find  any  uiore 
terminations  in  e$a,  they  are  so  delightful  to  the 
ear  ! )  that  as  yet  he  has  not  ventured  to  steal  a 
single  kiss.  'The  poor  creature  is  as  humbie  as 
one  could  ever  desire  a  future  lord  and  master  to 
be!  Well-a-day!  a  single  life  is  a  happy  life; 
we  girls  are  allowed  to  reign  so  gracefully.  Yes, 
you  will  say,  you  may  tyrannize  over  a  pitiful  cox- 
crimb,  or  a  poor  widower  with  a  houseful  of 
children.  No,  Billy,  you  are  mistaken.  Shall  1 
tell  you  who  it  is  7  Why,  nobody  but  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Rysig,  the  Amsterdam  merchant,  who  lives 
in  the  Heerengracht.  What !  Rich  Bram  Ry¬ 
sig  7 — Exactly.  Well,  that’s  above  my  compre¬ 
hension  !  Hold  your  tongue,  Billy  ;  remember  I 


*  Her  stepfather. 


[3ept, 

am  your  sister,  and  you  are  breaking  your  own 
windows.  You  don’t  know  him  personally.  It 
is  lucky  I  always  hated  handsome  men,  for  he 
has,  at  best,  an  every-day  face,  brown  hair,  a 
Zealand  color,*  is  as  fair  as  an  Ethiopian,  &c. 
Nevertlieless,  there  is  a  certain  expression  in  his 
countenance,  and  he  has  a  pair  of  bright  eyes, 
that  di^tinguish  him  directly  from  the  host  of  ugly, 
stupid  fellows  about  town;  it  was  never  worth 
my  while  to  flirt  with  such  human  beings  in 
blank.  But  such  a  person  as  Bram  is  not  to  be 
played  the  fool  with,  and  decidedly,  but  in  strict 
confidence,  as  our  friend  Rattle  says,  it  will  be  a 
good  match.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  I  should 
be  misled  by  what  you  and  other  sensitive  plants 
call  love,  and  what  I  term  nonstnse,  but  vanity 
might  lead  me  astray.  I,  .\lida  Leevend,  a  co¬ 
quettish,  mischievous  creature;  I,  a  naught  in  the 
creation, — a  Frenchified  nonentity,  to  carry  off 
honest  Bram  Rysig !  A  man  qtiite  good  enough 
for  Jacqueline  and  Christina,  and  all  such  orna¬ 
ments  to  their  sex  !  Oh  !  what  a  triumph  !  I 
own  that  my  glory  turns  my  head.  As  1  stood 
before  the  great  mirror  this  morning,  I  could  not 
help  repeating  to  myself,  in  a  most  theatrical 
manner : — 

Pour  moi,  je  snis  plus  fiire,  et  fuis  la  gloire  aisM 
D’arracht-r  un  homage  i  mille  autrea  uffert, 

Et  d'entrer  dans  un  cesur  i  toutes  parte  ouvri,  Ac. 

Nevertheless,  I  can’t  make  out  how  Cupid 
managed  to  send  Rysig  after  me.  But  that  is  be¬ 
tween  tliemselve>.  It  is  nut  my  business.  .But 
accept  him  I  must. 

VVith  what  respect  will  Mrs.  Rysig  be  saluted 
by  those  who  scarcely  deign  to  acknowledge 
Alida  Leevend !  Nob^y  knows  the  news  as 
yet,  except  Petronella.  J  asked  her  advice,  as 
soon  as  1  had  made  op  my  mind  how  to  act.  That 
is  tiiy  way.  If  matters  should  turn  out  ill,  one 
can  always  say  :  You  advised  me  to  do  so  !  What 
a  cipital  excuse!  If  they  should  turn  out  well  7 
Oh !  that’s  so  seldom  the  case,  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  provide  for  the  emergency.  I  sliall 
have  an  awful  deal  of  trouble  with  Mamma  Ry¬ 
sig.  But  that  is  still  to  come. 

Here,  at  home,  our  house  is  sad  as  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  and  I  am  fond  of  cheerfulness.* 

I  cannot  bear  the  squinting  boy  !f  He  is  like 
Satan,  rooting  out  in  night  and  darkness  all 
the  good  seeds  mamma  sows  by  day  in  her  hus¬ 
band's  heart.  My  conscience,  too,  is  always 
plaguing  me  with  my  way  of  living.  So  I  have 
framed  some  conditions  on  which  1  might  conde¬ 
scend  to  accept  him,  (but  by  no  means  immedi¬ 
ately  !)  These  are  my 

StipulationM. 

1st.  He  is  to  take  as  little  notice  of  me  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  he  is  my  husband. 

2d.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of 
our  marriage,  he  is  to  take  me  at  least  as  far  as 
Geneva;  to  return  by  way  of  France.  N.B.  To 
pass  the  winter  at  Paris. 

*  The  Zealand  fevers  render  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  in  general  very  pale. 

f  Her  step-brother. 
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3d.  His  Bervtnti  to  wear  shoulder-knots  on 
their  livery. 

4ih.  I  am  to  fix  the  amount  of  my  pin-money 
myself,  and  it  is  to  be  paid  regularly. 

.Vh.  To  give  parties  four  times  a  week. 

6«h.  We  are  never  to  be  a  whole  week  together 
in  the  country. 

7ih.  His  hat  must  be  more  fashionably  laced 
than  at  present. 

Now  if  Mrs.  Rysig  should  prevent  her  son  and 
heir  from  signing  these  conditions  with  the  great¬ 
est  pleasure,  it  is  just  possible — I  am  such  a  queer 
crsaiiire — that  I  should,  nevertheless,  accept  Mr. 
Abraham  Rysig! 

Mow  I  shall  ever  get  on  with  a  clever,  trouble¬ 
some.  awfully  tidy  mother-in-law.  Heaven  knows. 
She  is,  too,  a  horrible  busy-body,  and  flatters  her¬ 
self,  of  course,  that  she  will  be  able  to  manage 
me  as  well  as  everybody  else  in  her  house.  Well, 
time  will  show! 

Mamma  is  greatly  pleased  with  my  resolution  ; 
for  I  have  told  her  every  thing. 

Mamma  I  only  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  prove 
worttiy  of  your  good  lortune. 

I.  (Astonished.)  Good  fortune!  What  do  you 
mean,  mamma  7 

i/'imma.  Yes,  dear,  your  good  fortune.  It 
will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  are  not  happy.  Mrs. 
Rysig  is  a  very  nice  woman,  and  her  son,  really — 

I.  (Interrupting  her)  In  fact,  you  mean  to 
say,  you  can’t  understand  my  being  so  fortunate  7 

Mamma  (-miling.)  1  did  mean  something  of 
the  kind,  my  dear. 

And  iKiw,  good-bye,  and  kind  love  from  your 
aflTectionate  sister, 

A.  Leevesp. 

The  whole  of  the  book,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  works  of  the  two  gifted  ladies,  is  written 
in  the  same  lively  and  agreeable  styl^,  and 
all  the  characters  are  as  ably  and  sharply 
drawn,  and  well  carried  cut  to  the  end  of  the 
lengthy  volumes  they  611.  Numerous  other 
imitations  and  adaptations,  too,  of  a  similar 
kind  appeared,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  yt-ars  a  prose  literature  was  formed,  in 
every  re^pect  as  new  as  it  was  praiseworthy. 

Turning  aside  from  these  works  of  a  lighter 
kind,  we  now  direct  our  reader’s  attention  to 
the  Dutch  historians  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  at  whose  •head  we  must  pi  ice  Jan 
Whgenaar,  the  Dutch  Hume,  who  published 
between  1749  and  IT.’iO,  no  less  than  twenty 
large  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  —  particularly  of  Holland, — 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1751  ;  the  6rst 
complete  history  of  their  native  country  given 
to  the  Dutch  nation.  Wagenaar’s  greatest 
defects  as  an  historian,  are  his  partiality  to 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Slates’  party, 
and  the  disproportioned  extent  of  his  history 
of  Holland,  compared  with  the  space  allotted 
to  that  of  the  other  provinces.  He  is  in 
general  as  accurate  as  could  be  expected  of 
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a  man  who  was  bred  a  merchant,  and  had 
but  crude  notions  of  jurisprudence.  His 
style  is  concise  and  clear,  but  cold,  and  de¬ 
void  of  any  thing  like  enthusia.sm.  He  is 
thus  seldom  entertaining  or  eloquent,  but 
still  an  authority,  and  has  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  all  later  writers,  as  a 
careful  collector  of  facts  and  documents,  to 
which  all  are  still  obliged  to  refer. 

The  following  account  of  Oldenbarneveld’a 
death  is  a  good  specimen  of  hU  style  and 
manner,  and  will  not  prove  devoid  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  reader : 

The  advocate  had  spent  the  greater  part 
Sunday,  12th  of  May,  in  reading  the  reports  he 
received,  and  in  concealing  his  writing  materials, 
notes,  and  memoranda,  which  latter  were  mostly 
hidden  in  the  stiifling  of  an  arm-chair,  or  behind 
the  hangings  of  the  chamber.  But,  at  abont 
half  past  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  fl.-cal.  Van 
Leeuwen,  and  Sylla  entered  his  rcom.  The  for¬ 
mer  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  the  Statev 
General  and  the  judges,  desiring  him  to  prepare 
to  appear  before  the  court  on  the  morrow,  and 
hear  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him. 
Titis  order  seemed  rather  to  snrprise  than  to  ter¬ 
rify  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  “  Sentence  of  death  ! 
Sentence  of  death  !  I  had  not  expected  that.  I 
fancied  I  should  have  been  heard  again.  I  should 
have  wished  to  alter  part  of  my  former  declara¬ 
tions,  which  were  taken  down  at  a  moment  when 
I  was  greatly  irritated.”  He  then  requested 
leave  to  write  to  his  wife  for  the  last  lime.  It 
was  immediately  granted  him.  Whilct  he  was 
busy  writing,  he  was  heard  to  say,  “I  should  like 
to  know  why  I  auAo  be  put  to  death  ?”  on  which 
one  of  the  fiscals  replied,  “You  know  that  well 
enough,  but  you  will  hear  more  about  it  in  time.’’ 
In  the  meantime  Anthony  Walaeus,  the  minister 
and  professor  from  Middleberg,  entered  hi-s  apart¬ 
ment.  He  had  been  sent  for  from  the  Synod  of  Dor¬ 
drecht  to  console  the  advocate  in  his  last  moments. 
He  was  a  discreet  and  sensible  divine,  one  of  the 
best  who  could  have  been  selected  for  such  a  ser¬ 
vice.  The  advocate,  l-jo,  was  greatly  con.forted 
by  his  discourse  that  night.  Besides,  two  soldiers 
were  placed  in  his  room,  to  prevent  his  having 
any  secret  communication  with  his  servant.  The 
advocate  desired  Walaeus  to  request  two  thit%s 
in  his  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange :  in  the  first 
place,  his  forgiveness  if  he  had  sinned  against 
him,  and  in  the  second  place,  he  begged  him  to  be 
kind  to  his  children.  Walaeus  asked  if  by  for. 
giveness  he  meant  a  reprieve  7  on  which  the  ad 
vocate,  after  some  reflection,  answered  that  such 
was  not  his  intent. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Walaeus 
delivered  his  message  to  the  Prince,  whilst  the 
clergymen  of  the  Hague,  Lamolius  and  Beyerus, 
visited  the  advocate.  His  Grace,  after  listening 
to  Walaeus,  replied,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “lam 
greatly  grieved  at  the  advocate's  misfortune.  1 
was  always  very  fond  of  him,  and  often  ex'iorted 
him  to  behave  otherwise.  W’hen  he,  some  time 
ago,  endeavored  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  gov- 
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eminent,  that  would  have  ruined  Church  and 
State,  I  was  obliged  to  oppose  him.  But  I  will* 
ingly  pardon  whatever  he  undertook  against  me 
personally  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  asked  me  with* 
out  an  ‘  if’ — for  he  has  done  his  beet  to  render 
the  troops  faithless  to  the  oath  they  swore  me  as 
their  commander-in-chief.  Two  things  have 
grieved  me  sensibly :  firstly,  his  as.«ertion  that  I 
aimed  at  the  sovereignty,  and  secondly,  that  he 
exposed  me  to  so  much  danger  at  Utrecht.  But 
I  leave  it  to  your  discretion  to  tell  him  so  nr  not; 
for  I  am  desirous  of  naught  but  his  salvation.  I 
have,  too,  begged  the  judges  not  to  impute  to  him 
any  thing  he  may  have  done  to  me  as  a  crime. 
With  regard  to  his  children,  I  will  be  kind  to 
them  as  long  as  they  deserve  it.’’ 

As  Walaeus  was  about  to  leave  him  with  this 
reply,  the  Prince  recalled  him  and  said,  “Did  he  not 
speak  of  a  pardon  ?”  The  minister  returned,  “  that 
be  had  not  understood  any  thing  to  that  effect.” 
He  then  carefully  reported  the  Prince’s  words  to 
the  advocate,  who  ob.served,  ”  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  for  his  children,  and  the  Prince  must 
be  greatly  mistaken  to  imagine  he  asked  a  pardon 
for  himself.  Besides,  he  had  always,  since  the 
year  1600,  firmly  believed  that  his  Grace  aimed 
at  the  sovereignty,  or  an  increase  of  authority. 
All  he  (the  advocate)  had  done  at  Utrecht,  was  in 
order  to  prevent  a  revolt.”  After  this  conversation 
the  advocate  prepared  for  death,  though  the  divines 
could  not  bring  him  to  confess  he  had  deserved  to 
die.  The  discourse  then  turned  on  Divine  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  from  what  the  advocate  said,  Wa* 
laeus  was  inclined  to  believe  him  an  adherent  of 
the  anti*.\rminian  party  ;  but  others  affirm  him  to 
have  been  more  moderate  in  his  expressions.  On 
one  occasion  he  evinced  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  other  prisoners,  and  asked,  “  Is  my  Grotius  to 
die,  too  ?  and  Hoogerbeets  ?”  I^t  Beyerus  replied 
he  knew  nothing  about  it.  “  I  should  be  very 
sorry  for  them,”  ans wer<>d  the  advocate ;  “  they  are 
still  young,  and  might  do  the  state  good  service.” 
He  likewise  endeavored,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  to  take  some  rest,  but  was  not  able  to  do 
so.  Then  he  lay  reading  a  long  time  in  his  French 
Book  of  Psalms.  He  likewise  requested  Beyerus 
to  read  something  to  him. 

About  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  clergy¬ 
men  were  sent  for  by  the  judges,  who  assembled 
at  that  early  hour.  The  advocate  then  rose  from 
hi^  couch,  had  bis  shirt  collar  cut  open  in  front 
by  his  servant,  and  gave  him  his  nightcap,  to  take 
care  of,  until  he  wanted  it.  All  the  while  he 
remain^  perfectly  calm.  As  soon  as  the  clergy¬ 
men  returned  to  him,  morning  service  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Walaeus.  'fhe  advocate’s  wife  and 
children,  who  had  received  his  sad  farewell  letter 
the  previous  evening,  applied,  before  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  for  admittance  to  him,  on  which 
the  judges  sent  to  inquire  if  the  old  man  wished 
to  see  his  spouse  and  children  and  grandchildren 
for  the  last  time.  But  as  he  did  not  know  this  to 
be  at  their  own  request,  he  declined  the  meeting. 
The  judges  had  this  answer  appended  to  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  hie  relations,  who  desisted  from  any  further 
attempts  at  seeing  him.  The  Princess-Dowager, 
hearing  the  advocate  was  condemned  to  death, 
endeavored  to  save  him  by  her  intercession,  but  i 
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could  not  obtain  an  audience  of  Prince  Maurice. 
The  French  ambassador,  Maurier,  requested  to  be 
received  by  the  Staies-General  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  but  was  refused.  Upon  this  he  im¬ 
mediately  presented  a  memorial  to  the  States, 
requesting  the  capital  sentence  might  be  com¬ 
muted  into  banishment.  But  his  application  was 
not  listened  to.  At  seven  o’clock,  tlie  advocate 
wrote  a  note  to  his  wife  and  children,  chiefly  re¬ 
commending  bis  servant,  Jan  Franken,  to  their 
care,  and  to  advise  them  of  what  he  had  begged 
the  Prince  to  do. 

By  daybreak,  the  inner  and  outer  courts  were 
lined  with  troops.  At  four  o’clock  they  began  to 
erect  the  scaffold  in  the  inner  court,  before  the 
window  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  great  hall 
— on  the  right-hand  side.  A  few  minutes  before 
eight,  Walaeus  warned  the  advocate  to  prepare. 
He  immediately  left  his  room  and  went  towards 
the  judges’  chamber,  but  there  he  heard  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  a  little  too  early.  Thereupon  he  retired 
again  to  his  own  room,  and  read,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  in  his  French  Psalms.  Between  eight 
and  nine  o’clock  he  was  summoned  to  the  Rolls 
Court,  where  the  four-and-twenty  judges,  the  three 
fiscals,  and  the  clerk.  Post,  were  a.s8embled.  There 
his  sentence  was  read  to  him.  Meanwhile  the 
advocate  appeared  restless  and  uneasy,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  say  something.  But  he  contained  him¬ 
self  until  the  lecture  was  concluded.  He  then 
affirmed  that  he  was  accused  of  more  than  could 
be  inferred  from  what  he  had  confessed.  He  also 
oppo.-sed  the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  But  De 
Voogd,  one  of  the  judges,  interrupted  him,  crying 
out — “  Sentence  has  ^en  pa.ssed,  away !  away  !  ’ 
The  old  man  then  walked  very  steadily,  leaning 
on  his  stick,  from  the  chamber,  through  the  half, 
to  the  scaffold.  There  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  saying,  “O  Lord,  to  what  is  man  exposed !” 
and  he  knelt  down  on  the  bare  planks,  as  there  was 
no  cushion  at  hand.  Meanwhile,  Lamotius  re¬ 
peated  the  prayer,  which  la.sted  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  After  this  he  seemed  more  cheerful 
than  before,  undressed  himself  with  his  servant’s 
aid,  and  said  then,  or  before  undressing,  to  the 
spectators :  “  Good  people,  do  not  believe  me  to  be 
a  traitor;  I  have  acted  honestly  and  worthily,  like 
a  good  patriot,  and  as  such  I  die.”  Upon  this  he 
asked  for  his  velvet  esp,  which  he  drew  over  his 
eyes.  He  spoke  a  few  words  of  extemporary 
prayer  on  his  way  to  the  heap  of  sand.  If  be  even 
at  this  moment  still  entertained  hopes  of  escaping 
death  is  uncertain,  but  he  asked  his  servant  if 
nobody  were  coming.  It  was  just  before  half¬ 
past  nine  when  he  knelt  down,  saying  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  “  Be  quick,  be  quick  !”  He  then  raised 
his  hands  in  prayer,  so  close  to  his  neck  that  with 
his  head  the  tops  of  his  fingers  were  severed. 
Many  of  the  spectators  dipped  their  handkerchiefs 
in  his  blood;  (Ahers carried  oflTsomeof  the  bloody 
sand,  or  sold  it  to  their  friends.  They  even  cut 
off  some  bloody  ciiips  from  the  scaffold,  incited 
by  various  emotions  of  love,  hatred,  and  revenge. 
De  Grout  wrote  some  years  after,  very  plainly, 
that  Oldenbarneveldt’s  enemy  —meaning,  probably , 
the  Prince — witnessed  his  death.  The  body  was 
buried  quietly  the  same  night.  The  papers  con¬ 
cealed  in  his  prison  were  aflerwards  discovered 
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by  the  jnd^f.  It  is  not  known  if  they  are  still 
in  e-xistence,  or  if  they  were  destroyed.  The  ad¬ 
vocate  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  seven 
months,  and  eighteen  days. 

Wagenaar  was  greatly  surpassed  in  ele- 
ance  of  style  and  universal  knowledge  by 
imon  StijI,  a  learned  physician,  whose  history 
of  the  “  Kise  and  Prosperity  of  the  United 
Netherlands,”  besides  ten  volumes  of  bio¬ 
graphies  of  distinguished  men,  still  holds  an 
honorable  place  in  the  list  of  Dutch  classics  ; 
and  the  Pensionary  Spiegel,  Meerman,  Bun- 
dam,  and  others,  all  contributed  about  this 
time  to  a  fund  of  historical  works,  mostly 
very  valuable  as  to  their  contents,  but  awfully 
dry  and  wearisome  for  the  general  reader, 
however  great  their  importance  may  be  to 
the  historian. 

But  all  the  merits  of  these  writers  and  all 
they  undertook  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  French  taste  and  French  language,  (even 
Hemsterhuis,  an  honor  to  the  times  and  Dutch 
nation,  chose  that  tongue  for  his  writings,) 
were  vain  endeavors  to  stem  the  torient 
which  not  only  invaded  the  Netherlands, 
but  rendered  the  whole  Continent,  as  it  were, 
for  a  period  subservient  to  France.  We  have, 
in  our  Brst  paper,  pointed  out  the  political 
events  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  Dutch  nation.  That  litera¬ 
ture  should  be  one  of  the  6rst  victims,  was 
a  necessary  consequence.  Even  satire  and 
irony  were  unavailing  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  the  patiiots,  and  Feitema  and  his  schooKof 
imilatois  reigned  triumphant  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  i  i  the  liteia  y  republic 
The  last  and  worthiest  of  the  champions  of 
better  taste  and  better  times  was  Arend 
Fokke  Simonsz,  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  who 
began  life  as  a  bookseller  and  ended  it  as  a 
bookmaker.  He  had  plenty  of  ready  wit,  but, 
like  a  great  many  other  wits,  was  rather  too 
fond  of  displaying  it.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Comic  History  of  France  and  England,  in 
his  '\Comic  Tour  through  Europe,”  of 
numerous  essays  of  all  sorts,  of  a  Comic  Dic¬ 
tionary,  &c.,  and  he  attacked  the  poetasters 
of  the  day  in  his  “  Modem  Helicon,”  with  an 
extract  from  which  we  shall  conclude  our 
present  paper. 

We  must  premise  that  the  author  (in  a 
dream)  fancies  himself  to  be  taking  a  walk 
through  Amsterdam,  seeking  a  shop  and 
signboard,  displaying  in  large  characters  the 
words : 

Msgasin  de  Po'-tie  et  de  Versification, 

de  Monsieur  I'hcebus  Apollon  de  Delos; 


which  he  had  seen  advertised  in  the  morning 
paper.  On  ringing  the  bell,  he  is  introduced 
into  the  back  shop,  where  he  finds  an  old  man 
booking  his  accounts,  and  on  being  informed 
by  the  servant-maid  (one  of  the  Muses)  that 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  god,  he  addresses 
him: 

Kkv&i  fiev,  'ApryvpoTO^,  6c  Xfrvarp/  dfitpt- 

«fec. 

Tears  came  into  the  old  fellow’s  eyes  when  he 
heard  me  thunder  out  these  words,  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling  at  the  same  time,  which  gave 
such  a  curious  twist  to  his  features,  that  I  should 
have  burst  out  laughing  if  1  had  dared.  *‘Ob,  my 
dear  sir,”  said  he  at  length,  “  who  and  what  are 
you  ?  That  is  a  language  I  have  not  heard  for  a 
long  lime;  it  reminds  me  of  my  blind  old  friend, 
Homer,  and  is  really  quite  affecting.  But  I  must 
smile  at  the  queer  contrast  it  offers  with  my  present 
circumstances.  Do  I  look  like  a  powerful  god  7 
No,  no,  I  may  well  exclaim  with  Virgil,  of  glorious 
memory,  Fuit  Ilium/” 

The  god  further  proves  himself  a  laudator 
temporis  acti  of  the  true  stamp,  and  offers,  at 
length,  to  show  his  visitor  his  wares,  which 
he  lets  out  by  the  month  or  day,  or  sells,  to 
suit  his  customers’  convenience.  Before  going 
through  his  magazines,  which  are  filled  up 
with  all  the  lori  communes  of  the  day,  so  ex¬ 
travagantly  Used  by  the  poets,  such  as  Cupid's 
darts,  scalding  tears,  smouldering  ashes,  broken 
hearts,  shepherds'  pipes,  tuneful  lyres,  tac.,  all 
most  systematically  qj^ranged  in  the  pomp, 
pride  and  circumstance  of  glorious  “  trade,” 
the  visitor  inquires  after  the  Muses,  to  whom 
he  is  desirous  of  paying  his  respects. 

"  Muses  !"  was  the  reply,  “  Oh,  they  are  much 
as  you  must  expect  to  find  them.  Old  and  feeble, 
melting  away  like  snow  in  summer.  The  life  they 
lead  is  none  of  the  happiest — wear  and  tear  more 
than  enough.”  “  But  Thalia,”  observed  I,  “  was 
always  cheerful.  I  hope  she  is  well.”  “  Oh  !  do 
not  mention  Thalia ;  she  is  We  worst  and  most 
troublesome  of  the  set ;  she  has  grown  so  peevish 
that  she  worries  me  to  death  ;  she  is  composing 
pamphlets  and  satires  all  day  long.  Between 
ourselves,  she  is  fond  of  a  drop;  but  the  really 
comic  vein  is  exhausted  !  She  was  an  odd  crea¬ 
ture  from  her  childhood ;  even  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes  she  gave  me  a  deal  of  trouble.  She 
never  behaved  better  than  in  the  times  of  Plautus, 
Menander  and  Terence,  and  once  after,  (about 
four  hundred  years  ago.)  she  was  on  her  good  be¬ 
havior  with  Molidre  and  Holberg;  but  now-a-days 
she  is  scarcely  decent  company.  She  is  a  great 
deal  too  fond  of  the  penny-a-liners  and  street  poets, 
who  come  to  buy  or  hire  their  trumpery  here,  and 
I  can’t  prevent  her  goings-on.  Their  money  is  as 
good  as  anybody  else’s,  1  suppose.”  “But,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  1  hope  her  sister  Melpomene  is  not  altered; 
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•he  was  always  a  staid  and  sober  personagre.” 
“  Well,  she  is  changed,  nevertheless,  my  good  sir; 
she  has  got  rid  of  any  thing  like  steadiness; 
she  has  grown  fanatic  and  fractioas,  and,  in  one 
word,  sentimental.  Whatever  she  does  is  sure  to 
be  tinged  with  sentimentality.  She  is  the  plague 
of  my  life,  too !  But  if  you  want  to  know  who 
really  gets  on  well,  it  is  Terpsichore;  she  composes 
operas  as  fast  as  she  can,  and  dresses  like  a  lady 
of  fashion.” 

The  state  of  the  other  Muses  is  described 
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in  a  sitnilar  manner,  and  the  conversation 
runs  by  turns  on  all  the  different  sorts  of 
literary  composition  of  the  sentimental  school, 
which  is  severely  and  deservedly  castigated. 
But  we  have  reached  or,  perhaps,  even  ex¬ 
ceeded,  the  limits  of  the  space  granted  us 
this  month;  we  leave  the  Dutch  Muses  in  their 
graceless  state  till  our  next  paper,  when  we 
shall  endeavor  to  trace  their  revival  under 
Feith  and  Bilderdijk,  and  their  fortunes  down 
to  the  present  day. 
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That  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  time  being, 
was  always  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  and 
the  enemy  of  its  occupant,  appears  ever  to 
have  been  considered  an  incontrovertible  fact. 
It  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  disputed ;  and 
the  antagonism  between  Orleans  and  the  scep¬ 
tre  commenced  with  the  hrst  little  Prince  on 
the  roll  of  these  royal  Dukes. 

The  young  gentleman  in  question  was  the 
second  son  of  Philip  VI.  (de  Valois).  He 
was  born  at  Vincenndl,  in  1336;  and  the 
good  city  whose  name  was  borrowed,  in  order 
to  furnish  him  with  a  ducal  title,  fell,  or  rose, 
into  a  state  of  delightful  enthusiasm  at  the 
honor.  It  was  to  this  Prince  that  Humbert, 
Dauphin  of  Vienne,  made  gift  of  his  territory ; 
but  the  father  of  Philip  of  Orleans  compelled 
him  to  resign  gift  and  title,  which  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  elder  brother  John,  From  that 
period  the  heir  ^  the  French  throne  was- 
called  “  the  Daupmn  ;”  and  it  is  historically 
clear  that  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  not  only  de¬ 
sired  to  recover  the  title,  but  the  inheritance. 

The  career  of  the  6rst  Duke,  Philip,  was 
not  very  long,  nor  yet  particularly  brilliant. 
He  was  a  go^  soldier  and  a  sorry  Christian. 
At  Poictiers,  when  scarcely  twenty  years  of 
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age,  he  led  six-and-thirty  banners  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  pennons  into  the  field. 
When  he  had  brought  his  followers  within 
sight  of  the  English  ranks,  he  remarked, 
“  Now,  Sirs,  you  talked  right  valiantly  at  your 
hearths  of  how  you  would  eat  these  pestilent 
English  knaves,  if  you  could  but  get  your 
hands  upon  their  throats.  There  they  are 
before  you !  Charge !  and  may  St.  Denis 
give  you  power  both  to  eat  and  to  digest!” 
But  the  broad  cloth  arrows  and  spears  of 
England  were  too  much  for  even  the  eager 
followers  of  Orleans.  Few  of  them  got  back 
to  the  hearths  around  which  they  bad  so 
lately  boasted. 

Duke  Philip  led  a  gay  life  in  England 
during  the  period  he  remained  here  as  hos¬ 
tage  for  his  brother  the  King,  John,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  return  to  France  to  raise  a 
ransom.  He  had  been  married,  when  only 
in  bis  ninth  year,  to  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Fair;  and  his  profligacy  was  of 
a  quality  to  break  the  heart  of  sterner  wives 
than  gentle  Blanche.  He  survived  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  son  of  John,  who  cut 
down  his  appanages,  and  had  much  to  do  in 
guarding  against  his  uncle’s  designs  in  return. 
But  the  King  had  not  to  keep  guard  long; 
for  Philip  of  Orleans,  worn  out  with  his  ex¬ 
cesses,  died  in  1375,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year 
of  bis  age,  and  was  buried  with  as  much 
pomp,  in  the  church  of  the  Celestines  in  Paris, 
as  though  there  were  men  who  had  honored 
him  when  living,  or  who  mourned  at  his 
departure. 
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Philip  died  childless,  Charles  V.,  his  elder 
brother,  had  two  sons ;  one  named  after  him¬ 
self  ;  the  second,  Louis  Count  de  Valois,  who 
ultimately  had  conferred  on  him  the  title,  by 
which  he  became  the  second  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  was  a  marvellous  boy ;  and  the  first  words 
he  uttered  were, ‘Mw,  Maria!”  It  is  seri¬ 
ously  averred  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
he  bore  himself  as  bravely  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Rosbecque  as  any  veteran  soldier 
there.  He  was,  indeed,  precocious  in  most 
things,  and  began  to  whisper  in  ladies’  ears, 
when  preceptors  should  have  been  pulling 
his  own.  He  was  fair  of  face,  graceful  of 
figure,  sweet  of  voice,  seductive  of  speech, 
and  easy  of  principle.  He  loved  money  and 
hated  morality ;  a  double  fact  which  he  illus¬ 
trated  by  receiving  under  his  protection  Pierre 
de  Craon,  who  came  to  him  laden  with  the 
gold  of  which  that  unfaithful  servant  had 
plundered  his  master,  Louis  of  Anjou.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  young  monster  of  iniquity  and 
avarice.  He  married  the  superb  Valentine, 
daughter  of  Oaleas  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan  ; 
but  he  basely  outraged  this  lady,  as  he  did 
nature  itself,  when  he  seduced  from  her  duty 
the  wife  of  his  own  brother,  Isabella  of 
Bavaria.  He  could  not  gain  the  crown  ;  but 
he  could  dishonor  and  destroy  the  Queen, 
nothing  loth  to  encounter  him  half-way  in 
guilt.  The  Duke  and  his  royal  brother  held 
a  passage-of-arms  at  St.  Denid,  at  which  the 
orgie.s  would  have  made  even  the  Babylonians 
of  Quintus  Curtius  blush.  Valor  induced 
friends  to  hack  at  one  another  gallantly  in^the 
lists  by  day ;  and  the  general  license  of  the 
night  made  of  the  banquet  a  scene,  at  sight 
of  which  not  only  might  the  angels  have 
wept,  but  demons  have  shuddered.  Louis 
was  leader  in  the  fray ;  for  it  was  more  of 
fray  than  feast,  where  drink  maddened  the 
vicious,  and  the  vicious  acknowledged  no 
restraint.  At  banquet  or  in  battle,  however, 
the  thoughts  of  Louis  were  with  his  sister- 
in-law,  Isabella.  He  had  neither  respect  nor 
love  for  his  consort,  ValentiPe,  and  their  two 
sons.  He  was,  on  one  occasion,  in  Langue¬ 
doc  with  his  brother  Charles,  when  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  try  their  skill  in  horse¬ 
manship  by  galloping  back  to  Paris.  The 
trial  was  accepted ;  but  Louis  arrived  in  the 
capital  long  befoce  bis  King  and  brother ;  and 
Isabella  too  warmly  welcomed  him  who  first 
arrived.  Valentine,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
learned  her  husband’s  guilt,  but  for  that  very 
Pierre  de  Craon  whom  Louis  had  encouraged 
in  crime,  by  the  commission  of  which  he 
pecuniarily  profited ;  and  he  was  now  betray¬ 
ed  by  he  criminal,  whom  he  would  not  fur¬ 


ther  serve,  because  from  that  criminal  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  gained. 

But  Louis  of  Orleans  bad  contrived  to 
secure  much  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  De 
Craon ;  and  with  a  portion  thereof  he  erect¬ 
ed  an  expiatory  chapel,  at  the  opening  of 
which  he  walked  barefooted  to  the  altar,  in 
testimony  of  his  sorrow  at  the  fatal  issue  of 
one  of  the  roughest  of  his  jokes.  At  a  grand 
marriage- festival,  given  in  honor  of  the  nup¬ 
tials  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  Queen  Isabella, 
Louis  introduced  an  entrie  masquie,  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  individuals  chained  together  as  sa¬ 
tyrs.  One  of  these  was  the  King ;  and  the 
whole  half-dozen  were  attired  in  dresses  of 
a  highly  inflammable  nature.  The  deport¬ 
ment  of  these  satyrs  was  “  beastly nay,  it 
is  almost  an  injustice  to  “  beasts”  to  say  so. 
Heaven  and  human  nature  were  alike  outraged 
on  this  occasion.  The  debauchery  and  drunk-' 
en  revelry  of  the  satyrs  were  at  the  highest, 
when  Louis  of  Orleans,  thoughtlessly — and 
yet  some  saf ,  maliciously — thrusting  a  light¬ 
ed  torch  at  the  King’s  dress,  set  it  on  fire ; 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  chained  six  were  strug¬ 
gling  in  a  mass  of  flames,  howling,  cursing, 
and  helpless.  The  King  was  rescued ;  but 
two  Knights  died  of  their  injuries :  and  it  was 
that  their  souls  might  rest  in  peace,  and  that 
he  himself  might  be  reconciled  with  Heaven, 
that  Louis  built  a  chapel  out  of  funds  which 
he  had  forced  from  a  man  who  had  stolen 
them  from  his  master.  Louis  laughed  when 
all  was  done ;  but  the  angels  must  have  wept. 
This  consequence,  however,  would  have  little 
afifected  the  unscrupulous  Duke,  who  was  as 
unjust  as  he  was  grasping.  He  banished  his 
wife,  Valentine,  to  Neufchatel,  on  an  accusa¬ 
tion  of  her  being  too  familiar  with  the  now 
half  insane  King ;  and  from  the  royal  semi- 
idiot  he  obtained  a  grant  of  all  property  for¬ 
feited  by  criminals.  Mezeray  might  well  say 
of  him,  “//  profitait  de  lout.”  But  he  forced 
more  from  the  King  than  this.  He  obtained 
the  power  of  levying  taxes,  and  the  reve¬ 
nue  arising  therefrom  he  placed  in  his  own 
cofliers  ;  thus  robbing  the  people,  and  cheat¬ 
ing  the  King.  When  murmurs  arose  at  the 
impost,  his  answer  was,  that  it  was  levied, 
not  on  his  sole  authority,  but  with  the  consent 
of  the  other  admini>trators  of  the  kingdom, — 
his  kinsmen,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berri.  The  wrathful  denial  of  the  two  Dukes 
compelled  Louis  of  Orleans  to  al^lish  the 
tax  ;  and  thereupon  he  unblusbingly  intima¬ 
ted  to  the  people,  that  they  were  relieved  of 
the  impost  solely  in  consequence  of  his  own 
remonstrance  with  the  King  I  That  poor 
King!  He  never  wike  to  transient  reason 
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without  beholding  the  precipice  down  which 
Loui^  was  driving  the  chariot  of  the  state ; 
Isabella  at  his  side ;  and  fierce  Burgundy 
loading  the  air  with  imprecations,  not  at  the 
wickedness  of  Orleans,  but  that  he  himself 
could  not  share  in  the  government  and  the 
profits.  And  these  profits  were  enormous : 
that  they  were  tempting  to  unscrupulous 
cupidity,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  royal  officers  deposited  the 
taxes  in  the  treasury,  and  defended  the  de¬ 
posit,  Louis  headed  an  armed  force,  attacked 
the  treasury,  defeated  its  faithful  defenders, 
and  triumphantly  carried  off  the  “  resources 
of  the  kingdom.”  He  was,  moreover,  a  re¬ 
mover  of  landmaiks ;  acre  to  acre  he  added  to 
his  estates  ;  and,  like  the  nobleman  in  Hamlet, 
he  was  “  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt.” 

His  name  was  a  familiar  one  in  England  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating ;  for  it 
was  by  his  especial  aid  that  Henry  of  Lan¬ 
caster  dethroned  the  gentle  Richard.  Mon- 
strelet  cites  the  legal  deed  by  tjhich  Henry 
of  Lancaster  and  Louis  of  Orleans  entered 
into  bonds  of  sworn  brotherhood ;  but  this 
line  of  fraternity  did  not  restrain  the  French 
Duke  from  summoning  the  usurper  King  to 
mortal  combat,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
was  the  assassin  of  his  liege  lord.  Henry 
denied  the  imputation,  refused  the  challenge, 
and  dismissed  the  bearer  of  it  with  the  deed 
of  brotherhood,  which  he  contemptuously 
returned  to  his  capricious  7Ma«t-kinsman. 

Louis  was  the  father  of  Dunois,  the  famous 
“  Batard  d’Orlean?.”  The  mother  of  Dunois 
was  a  married  lady,  Mariette  d’Enghien  ;  and 
history  has  no  such  horrible  story,  nor  ro¬ 
mance  any  such  revolting  legend,  as  that 
which  tells  of  the  fiendish  brutality  of  the 
sire  of  Dunois.  The  very  soul  sickens  at  the 
thought  of  the  revolting  treatment  to  which 
the  noble  Mariette  was  subjected.  But  fiend 
as  was  the  perpetrator,  he  could,  like  the 
devils  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  “  tremble." 
His  courage  was  not  perfect,  even  when  he 
became  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  Pope  to  sanction  all  he  did.  The 
most  truculent  of  Roman  Emperors  used  to 
hide  himself  beneath  his  bed  when  thunder 
hurtled  in  the  air ;  and  Louis,  once  overtaken 
by  a  sudden  storm  on  his  way  from  chapel, 
where  he  had  heard  a  comminatory  sermon, 
was  so  alarmed  that  be  called  his  creditors 
together,  in  order  that  he  might  sati.sfy  their 
demands,  and  so,  in  one  sense,  obey  the 
apostolic  injunction,  which  gays,  “Owe  no 
man  any  thing.”  But  when  the  ecstatic 
creditors  were  assembled  at  the  ducal  palace, 
the  storm  had  passed  #^ay,  and  the  sermon 
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was  forgotten ;  and  therewith  the  creditors 
were  violently  driven  from  the  mansion,  with 
pouches  and  purses  as  ungamished  as  when 
they  had  entered.  Avarice  was,  perhaps,  his 
besetting  sin ;  and  he  even  offered  to  resign  his 
high  office  of  Lieutenant-General,  provided  he 
might  have,  in  its  place,  the  irresponsible 
administration  of  the  national  finances.  He 
negotiated  the  marriage  subsequently  con¬ 
cluded  between  his  son  Charles  and  Isabella, 
the  widow  of  our  own  royal  Richard,  with 
a  sharpness  of  view  towards  the  settlements, 
which  proves  that  the  Orleans  of  the  House 
of  Valois  were  not  of  a  less  mercantile  spirit, 
even  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  than  the  Orleans 
of  Bouibon,  who  transacted  the  famous  mar¬ 
riage  which  united  the  illegitimate  and  the 
legitimate  branches  of  the  house,  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Mile,  de  Penthiovre  and  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  (Philippe  Egalite.) 

The  fiercest  adversary  of  Louis  was  that 
redoubtable  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  is  known 
in  history  as  “John  the  Fearless.”  These  foes, 
however,  were  reconciled  by  mutual  friends; 
and  to  show  how  earnest  they  were,  they 
proceeded  hand  in-hand  to  church,  knelt  at 
the  altar,  received  the  sacrament,  and,  with 
what  they  took  for  “very  God”  in  their 
niouths,  swore  that  thenceforward  they  would 
be  only  as  loving  brothers.  In  further  token 
of  their  reconciliation,  they  for  several  nights 
shared  the  same  couch, — a  knightly  ceremony 
much  followed  by  men  in  their  respective 
positions.  Shortly  after,  Orleans  conducted 
Burgundy  into  his  gallery  of  portraits.  It  was 
a  galler)’  like  that  which  some  of  our  readers 
may  have  seen  at  Munich,  during  the  late 
King’s  reign,  wherein  hung  the  counterfeit 
presentments  of  all  those  ladies  whose  beauty 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  owner  of  the 
gallery.  Jean  Sans-Peur  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
cognized  among  them  a  portrait  which  marvel¬ 
lously  reminded  him  of  his  own  consort ;  but 
be  passed  on  and  said  nothing.  He  meditated 
so  much  the  more  deeply ;  and  such  terrible 
threatening.s  seemed  to  sit  upon  his  brow,  that 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  suspecting  at  whom  they 
pointed,  made  both  his  kinsmen  attend  him 
to  the  altar,  where  they  once  more  took  the 
sacrament,  and  vowed  eternal  friendship.  It 
was  not  many  nights  after,  that  Oi leans  was 
on  his  way,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  feeble  escort  of  his  followers,  re¬ 
turning  from  a  guilty  visit  to  the  Queen 
Isabella,  at  her  residence,  the  Hotel  Barbette. 
He  had  suddenly  arisen  from  supper  with 
the  Queen,  on  feigned  intimation  conveyed 
to  him  by  a  conspirator, — who  assumed,  for 
the  nonce,  the  office  of  a  King’s  messenger^ 
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— that  His  Majesty  required  the  Duke’s  pre¬ 
sence  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Pol.  He  went 
forth,  mounted  as  we  have  said,  three  foot¬ 
men  carrying  torches  before  him.  Eighteen 
armed  men  awaited  him  in  the  old  Rue  de 
Temple.  They  fell  upon  their  victim  just  as 
he  had  reached  the  front  of  the  house  called 
"  L’lmage  de  Notre  Dame.”  All  his  followers 
fled,  save  one,  who  met  death  with  his  worth¬ 
less  master.  The  assassins  assailed  the  Duke 
with  cries  of  "Deaih!  Death!"  Orleans, 
conceiving  some  mistake,  exclaimed, “What 
means  this  violence  ?  Know  ye  not  I  am  the 
Duke  of  Orleans?”  “All  the  better!”  was 
the  fatal  rejoinder ;  “  it  is  you  whom  we  have 
been  waiting  for!”  Orleans  pulled  up  his 
bridle,  but  a  blow  from  a  battle-axe  cut  off  the 
hand  which  held  the  rein,  at  the  wrist.  Dag¬ 
gers  pierced  his  sides,  and  swords  his  throat ; 
and  at  length,  as  he  fell  from  the  mule,  a 
blow  from  a  club  dashed  out  his  brains,  and 
he  lay  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  At 
this  moment  a  man  issued  from  the  house, 
“L’lmage  de  Notre  Dame;”  his  features 
were  concealed  by  a  hood  of  scarlet  cloth, 
trimmed  with  gold.  It  was  Burgundy  him¬ 
self.  He  bore  a  club ;  and  as  another  of  the 
murderers  held  a  torch  over  the  fallen  body. 
Burgundy  dealt  the  latter  a  heavy  blow  with 
his  club,  and  added,  “  He  is  dead !  Put  out 
your  lights,  and  disperse!”  The  order  was 
not  prematurely  given;  the  street  was  filling 
with  people,  and  the  assassins,  in  passing 
through  the  house,  set  fire  to  it,  in  order  to 
attract  that  way  the  public  attention.  '‘They 
got  clear  off;  and  on  the  following  day,  when 
the  body  of  the  murdered  Orleans  was  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  church  of  the  Blancs  Manteaux, 
there  was  no  one  there  who  seemed  so  pro¬ 
foundly  sorrowful  at  the  fact,  and  indignant 
against  the  perpetrators,  as  the  hypocritical 
Burgundy,  who  touched  the  corpse,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  all  present,  as  a  token  of  being 
innocent  of  all  participation.  The  attention 
of  the  police,  however,  was  inconveniently 
directed  towards  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  whither  one  of  the  assassins,  in 
a  scarlet  hood,  had  been  seen  to  fly  for  refuge. 
John  wai^o  longer  what  his  name  declared 
him, — '*TOe  Fearless.”  He  sent  for  his  kins¬ 
man  Berri,  made  hurried  avowal  of,  and 
apology  for,  his  crime,  and  then  set  foot  in 
stirrup,  nor  ever  pulled  rein,  till  he  was  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  France,  in  his  own  sovereign 
dukedom.  He  was  of  course  a  pious  man, 
was  this  Burgundian  Duke,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times, — and,  indeed,  of  very  re¬ 
cent  times  also.  It  is  not  many  years  ago 
that  we  were  discussing  this  murder  upon  the 


very  stage  where  it  had  been  enacted  ;  and 
our  then  youthful  indignation  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  some  stringent  terms.  “  Burgundy  had 
his  virtues,  nevertheless,”  was  the  remark  of 
one  at  our  side.  “Ay,  marry,  and  how  did  the 
villain  manifest  thena  ?”  “  Nay,  Sir.”  was 

the  calm  rejoinder,  **call  him  not  ‘villain;’ 
for,  in  pious  thanksgiving  for  his  escape,  he 
ordered  the  Angelut  to  be  rung  for  ever  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  memory  of 
the  hour  at  which  he  crossed  the  frontier  into 
his  ducal  territory,  on  the  last  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1407.”  We  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
speaker,  but  we  saw  nothing  on  his  brow,  save 
sincerity  and  error. 

The  conduct  of  the  wife  of  Orleans  exhibits 
another  curious  trait  of  the  times.  She  was 
the  mother  of  three  sons,  Charles,  Philip, 
and  John.  But  she  did  not  look  to  them  in 
her  great  sorrow.  She  sent  for  Dunois,  that 
natural  son  of  her  husband,  and  who  return¬ 
ed  little  of  the  Strang  affection  which  she 
showed  for  him.  He  was  then  very  young, 
but  she  looked  upon  him  as  missioned  to  pu¬ 
nish  her  husband’s  murderer.  She  loved  him 
as  her  own,  and  reared  him  as  tenderly  as 
though  he  had  been  heir  to  a  crown.  Whenev¬ 
er  she  saw  him  full  of  soul  and  ardor,  the  tears 
would  well  to  her  eyes,  and  she  would  remark, 
that  she  had  been  wronged  of  him,  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  hers,  and  that  none  of  her 
children  were  so  well  qualified  to  take  revenge 
upon  the  assassin  of  their  sire,  as  this,  the 
illegitimate  John, — who  was  afterwards  so 
renowned  under  his  more  familiar  appellation 
of  Dunois. 

Full  as  strongly  did  the  wronged  V’’alen- 
tine  continue  to  mourn.  She  assumed  for 
her  device  a  watering-pot,— of  course,  pour¬ 
ing  forth  salt  tears.  On  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  “  rose”  was  engraven  a  coil  of  S’s,  which 
some  ingenious  interpreter  declared  to  sig¬ 
nify,  “No/am  Sce})e  Seipsam  Solltcitari  Sue- 
pirareque."  She  chose,  for  a  legend  beneath, 
the  expressive  phrase :  "Nil  mihi  prceterea, 
prceterea  nil  mihi."  But  stranger  still  was 
the  settlement  of  this  great  feud.  Burgundy 
returned  to  Paris  upon  safe- warrant.  Before 
the  whole  cou^t,  and  in  presence  therewith 
of  the  entire  family  of  Orleans,  he  made 
amende  for  bis  deed.  He  confessed  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  justified  it,  pronouncing  the  late 
Duke  to  have  been  a  traitor,  to  rid  the  King 
of  whom,  was  to  do  the  monarch  justice. 
And  thereupon  that  monarch  meekly  ex¬ 
pressed  bis  obligations  to  the  murderer  of  his 
brother;  the  family  of  the  victim  (after  a 
show  of  decent  reluctance)  declared  them¬ 
selves  satisfied ;  and,  to  let  the  tragedy  be 
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followed  by  a  dramatic  act  of  gayetj,  theas' 
sa8^in  espoused  a  Princess  of  the  family,  the 
Church  blessed  the  entire  arrangements',  and 
all  was  thenceforth  to  go  as  merrily  as  a 
marriage  bell. 

The  third  -Duke  of  Orleans  was  Charles, 
son  of  the  second  Duke.  He  was  of  so  poor 
merit  that  even  the  party  which  cared  for  his 
interests  (and  its  own)  took  its  name,  not 
frrtm  their  leader,  but  from  the  Count  d’ Arma- 
gnac,  father  of  Bona,  the  second  wife  of  Duke 
Charles.  Between  the  Armagnacs  and  the 
Burgundians,  France  was  reduces  to  the  roost 
fearful  condition  of  misery.  The  object  of 
the  former  was,  to  avenge  and  make  pecuniary 
pro6t  of  the  murder  of  the  late  Duke : — and 
that  one  murder  led  to  a  thousand  others ; 
and  no  one  proSted  thereby,  save  Satan,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  adviser  of 
both  parties. 

At  length,  however,  the  arms  of  each 
were  turned  again^one  common  foe — the 
English.  The  greii^^ollision  took  place  at 
Agincourt,  and  resulted  in  a  triumph,  the 
shouts  of  which  still  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
descendants  of  the  victors.  The  young  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  made  captive  on  that  terrible  day, 
and  was  so  overwhelmed  at  the  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity,  that  for  two  whole  days  he  refused  all 
nourishment.  Appetite,  however,  then  got  the 
better  of  his  grief,  and  his  stomach  proved 
stronger  than  his  sorrow.  Henry  brought 
him  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  resided 
during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  this  long  time,  he  was  occupied  in 
writing  poetry,  bewailing  his  detention  from 
La  Belle  France,  kissing  with  expansive  de- 
mon&tration  of  affection  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  tempting  Henry  to  set  him  at 
liberty  without  ransom,  in  return  for  certain 
treachery,  which  he  offered  to  commit  against 
bis  own  Sovereign,  Charles  VII.,  whom  he 
engaged  to  renounce, — acknowledging  Henry 
in  his  place.  At  length  his  release  was 
effected,  and  that  by  Burgundian  aid.  Philip, 
son  of  John  the  Fearless,  slain  on  the  bridge 
at  Montereau,  paid  down  300,000  crowns ; 
the  city  of  Oilcans  contributed  some  9,000 
gold  francs,  and  therewith  the  captive  Duke 
had  permission  to  return  to  France,  where 
be  married  a  niece  of  his  ransomer,  Philip; 
thus  once  more,  by  gold  and  a  wedding, 
patching  upa'peace  between  houses  to  whom 
it  was  second  nature  to  be  at  war. 

There  were  few  things  illustrative  of  cha¬ 
racter  or  scene  that  escaped  the  observation 
or  memory  of  Shakspeare.  The  echo  at  the 
foot  of  Macbeth’s  Castle  still  does  justice  to 


the  remark  of  the  usurping  King  to  the 
Doctor, — 

I  would  applaud  them  to  the  very  echo, 

That  should  applaud  again. 

In  Shakspeare ’s  “  Henry  V.,”  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  has  little  to  do,  and  less  to  say ;  but 
the  latter  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
Prince  in  question.  'The  poetical  knowledge 
of  the  royal  poet  is  illustrated  in  the  remark 
made  by  him  when  the  Dauphin  slates  that 
he  had  written  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  his*  pal* 
frey,  which  began  thus,  “  IVotider  of  nature,” 

“  1  have  hesrd,”  says  Orleans,  '*  a  sonnet 
begin  so  to  one’s  mistress.”  Of  all  the 
French  lords,  he  is  the  only  one  who  is 
made  to  deliver  a  common  truth  in  fancy 
phrase,  “  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armor ;  up, 
my  Lords!”  And  when  others  despair,  he 
alone,  as  was  the  case,  entertains  hope,  and 
cheerfully  exclaims : — 

VVe  are  enough  yet  living  in  the  field. 

To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 

If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

When  Charles  of  Orleans  returned  to 
France,  the  last  visit  he  paid  was  one  to  the 
King.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  retire¬ 
ment  at  Orleans  and  Blois.  The  French 
monarch,  however,  behaved  with  noble  ge¬ 
nerosity  towards  him,  received  him  cordially, 
when  the  Duke  experienced  an  attack  of 
loyalty,  and  gave  him  160,000  francs,  where¬ 
with  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  his  brother, 
the  Count  of  Angoul4me,  then  detained  as 
a  hostage  in  England.  Various  opinions 
have  been  given  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  Duke  Charles  in  this  country  during  his 
captivity  ;  but  the  pages  of  Rymer  show, 
that,  much  as  he  was  given  to  p  telry,  he 
could  dabble  a  little  in  treason  ;  and  that,  in 
his  estimation,  it  was  perfectly  right,  that 
self  should  take  precedence  of  country,  and 
the  general  good  yield  to  that  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual, — in  other  words,  of  himself.  In  France, 
as  he  grew  in  years,  he  became  more  and 
more  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits;  but, 
like  Philippe  Egulitd  at  Villers-Cotterets, 
while  he  watched  the  growth  of  cabbages, 
be  was  vigilant  as  to  what  he  thought  his 
rights.  Thence  his  expedition  against  Milan, 
to  the  ducal  crown  of  which  he  claim, 
an  immediate  male  heir  to  the  l  ite  Duke 
being  wanting,  through  his  mother.  But 
the  lance  of  Orleans  was  shivered  by  the 
sword  ofSforza;  and  when  the  former  heard 
of  the  utter  failure  of  bis  expedirionary  force, 
he  left  the  quarrel  to  be  bloodily  contested, 
as  it  was,  by  more  than  one  succeeding  heir. 
In  the  mean  time,  Louis  XI.  had  ascended  the 
throne  which  bis  father  Charles  had  left  va* 
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cant,  and  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  were  good  friends, — when  they 
were  not  antagonists.  The  Duke  is  said,  in¬ 
deed,  to  have  become  so  mere  a  courtier  in 
his  advanced  age,  that,  Louis,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  speaking  to  him  in  terms  of  strong 
reproach,  he  took  it  so  to  heart,  that  he 
crawled  to  Amboise,  like  a  stricken  deer  to 
the  covert,  and  there  died  despairingly,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

He  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  piety  ; 
but  as  this  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  fact, 
that  every  Friday  he  entertained  thirteen  poor 
people  ut  dinner,  waiting  on  them  himself, 
and  that  annually,  on  Ascension  Thursday, 
he  washed  the  feet  (previously  cleaned)  of 
as  many  mendicants,  Charles  of  Orleans  has 
but  few  claims  to  occupy  a  chapter  in  Hagio- 
biography. 

He  was  thrice  married ;  flrst,  to  Isabella, 
the  widow  of  our  Richard  the  Second  ;  after-  | 
wards,  to  Bonne  d’Armagnac  ;  and  thirdly, 
to  Matia  of  Cleves,  by  whom  he  had  that  son 
Loui<«,  who  succeeded  him  as  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  ultimately  wore  the  French  crown  as 
Louis  XI 1. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  wives  was 
the  flrst,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France.  This  Princess  was  married  to  our 
Richard  when  the  bride  was  scarcely  nine 
years  of  age,  and  the  bridegroom  was  about 
four  times  as  much.  Richard  espoused  her 
for  the  sake  of  the  alliance  with  France ;  and 
he  treated  her  paternally,  petting  her  like  a 
lamb,  giving  her  sweetmeats,  and  telling^her 
fairy  tales.  He  was  fond  of  the  child,  and 
she  of  him  ;  and  when  be  departed  from 
Windsor,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of 
Bolingbroke,  he  left  a  kiss  upon  her  brow  that 
was  impressed  with  the  deep  melancholy  of 
a  father  perhaps  separating  for  e\er  from  a 
favorite  daughter.  It  was  with  the  feverish 
partiality  of  a  child  that  Isabella  espoused 
his  cause  ;  and,  after  death  descended  upon 
him  so  terribly,  and  she  was  taken  back  to 
France,  it  was  long  before  she  would  lay 
down  the  trappings  of  her  woe,  or  allow  her 
young  heart  to  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
her  old  protector.  Questions  of  state  again 
made  of  her  a  wife;  and  in  1406,  when  she 
was  but  in  her  thirteenth  year,  her  hand  was 
given  to  Charles  of  Orleans,  then  only  eleven 
years  of  age.  Three  years  afterwards  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  at  the  same 
time  yielded  up  her  own  life, — that  brief  life, 
the  happier  for  its  brevity. 

The  merits  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  as  a 
poet,  were  undoubtedly  very  great.  He  had 
little  of  the  obscurity  of  the  poets  of  his  day, 


few  of  their  conceits,  and  none  of  their  over¬ 
strained  compliments.  His  muse  was  gentle 
in  her  song, — tender,  as  became  one  who 
sang  in  a  long  captivity  in  Pontefract  Castle. 
The  lines  devoted  to  descriptions  of  nature 
seem,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  breathe  freshly 
upon  the  cheeks  like  May  breezes.  They 
remind  us  chiefly  of  Surrey,  particularly  of 
that  noble  poet’s  exquisite  sonnet  on  Spring. 
Charles’s  muse  grew  joyous  as  he  grew  m 
years,  when  he  penned  noisy  roundelays,  and 
those  famous  chansont  a  danser,  which  gained 
from  him  the  name  of  “  Carolet,” — a  name 
common  now,  even  in  English,  to  all  lyrics 
resonant  of  joy  and  glad  tidings.  Charles 
left  the  bulk  of  his  manuscripts  behind  him 
in  this  country.  Some  of  them  found  their 
way  to  France,  and  are  now  in  the  chief  pub¬ 
lic  library  in  Paris ;  but  enough  remain  in 
this  country  to  give  life  and  excitement  to 
the  whole  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  will 
doubtless  be  obliged  to  us  for  reminding 
them  of  the  fact. 

We  add  one  sample  of  the  royal  trouba¬ 
dour’s  quality,  translated  by  the  practised 
pen  of  Mr.  Carey.  Of  its  original  author, 
we  will  only  add  one  more  additional  trait. 
After  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Henry  took 
him  and  the  other  captive  Princes,  in  his 
own  ship,  from  Calais  to  Dover.  The  pa-ss- 
age  was  one  of  the  stormiest :  and  the 
warriors  who  had  encountered  the  horrors  of 
Che  battle-fleld  without  blenching,  were  as 
timid  as  sick  girls  at  finding  themselves  the 
sport  of  the  furious  wind  on  the  unstable 
main.  Charle.s  especially  excited  the  mirth 
of  the  Engll^h  King,  by  dolorously  asserting 
that  he  had  rather  fight  a  dozen  Agincourts 
over  again,  than  endure  for  another  hour 
such  a  passage  by  sea.  But  to  our  promised 
taste  of  bis  quality  as  a  poet : — 

To  make  my  lady’s  obsequies. 

My  love  a  minster  wrought. 

And  in  the  chantry  service  there 
Was  sung  by  dbleful  thought. 

The  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs. 

That  life  and  odor  gaie; 

.4nd  grief,  illumined  by  tears, 

Irradiated  her  grave; 

And  round  about,  in  quaintest  guise, 

Wat  carved, — “  Within  this  tomb  there  lies 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes !” 

Above  her  lieth  spread  a  tomb 
Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue : 

The  gold  doth  show  her  blessedness. 

The  sapphires  mark  her  true. 

For  blessedness  and  truth  in  her 
Were  liveiily  portray’d, 

When  gracious  God,  with  both  hit  handt^ 
Her  wondrous  beauty  made  : 
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She  was,  to  speak  withont  disguise, 

The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

No  more,  no  more  !  My  heart  doth  faint, 
When  I  the  life  recall 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint, 

So  virtuous  deem’d  by  all ; 

Who  in  herself  was  so  complete, 

I  think  that  she  was  ta’en. 

By  God,  to  feed  his  paradise. 

And  with  his  saints  to  reign. 

For  well  she  doth  become  the  skies. 

Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  prize. 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  Duke  of  Orleans 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  Louis, 
son  of  Charles,  was  born  at  Blois,  in  1462. 
He  will  doubtless  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  figuring  so  graphically  as  he  does 
in  the  “  Quentin  Durward  ”  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Louis  X[.  compelled  him  to  marry 
his  deformed  and  ’sterile  daughter  Joan, 
threatening  him  with  death  by  drowning,  if 
he  refused.  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  the  other 
daughter  of  the  King,  loved  the  graceful 
Orleans,  who,  in  his  turn,  wooed  a  great 
many  fair  ladies  generally,  and  Anne  of  Bre¬ 
tagne  in  particular.  When  Anne  de  Beau¬ 
jeu  became  Regent  for  the  youthful  Charles 
VIII.,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  plunged  into  an 
active  armed  opposition,  which  ultimately 
made  of  him  the  prisoner  of  that  Princess, 
who,  stung  by  the  tpretce  injuria  /orwa.  treat¬ 
ed  him  with  an  atrocious  severity,  and  kept 
him,  during  a  portion  of  his  captivity,  chained 
in  an  iron  cage,  like  a  wild  beast.  Her  desire 
was  to  compel  him  to  solicit  her  compassion, 
and  to  make  offer  of  his  love ;  but  Orleans 
bore  his  dreadful  fate  courageously  during 
five  years,  and  then  owed  his  liberation  to 
the  spontaneous  act  of  the  young  King 
Charles.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  wise  use  of  the  hours  of  his  ad¬ 
versity,  and  he  stepped  into  freedom  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  day. 
The  death  of  Charles  VIII.  left  the  throne 
open  to  him,  its  lawful  possessor.  He  stood 
by  the  deceased  monarch  with  salt  rheum 
upon  his  eye-lashes,  and  resolution  at  his 
heart.  Whither  this  latter  tended,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact,  that  Louis,  now  the  twelfth 
of  the  name,  not  only  buried  the  late  mon¬ 
arch  at  his  own  expense,  but  married  that 
monarch’s  widow.  The  relict  of  the  depart¬ 
ed  sovereign  was  that  Anne  of  Bretagne  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken.  She  and 
Louis  had  been  lovers  in  their  younger  days ; 
but  they  made  but  a  very  discordant  pair  in 
the  maturer  years  of  less  passion,  and  more 
discretion.  Their  letters,  indeed,  have  been 
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cited  to  prove  the  contrary ;  and  these  do 
betray  a  most  orthodox  warmth  of  conjugal 
affection.  But  then  these  epistles  are  known 
to  be  from  the  hands  of  the  court  poets,  who, 
in  their  office  of  secretary,  took  all  their 
phraseology  from  an  Italian  vocabulary,  and 
had  a  supreme  contempt  for  veracity  and 
common  sense.  To  marry  Anne,  he  repudi¬ 
ated  the  innocent  Joan  ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  his  second  wife,  he  looked  towards  the 
court  of  our  Henry  VIII.,  and  solicited  from 
that  monarch  the  hand  of  his  gentle  sister, 
the  peerless  Mary  Tudor. 

Now,  if  Louis  of  Orleans  was  the  husband 
of  three  wives,  Mary  of  England  was  the  lady 
of  many  lovers, — herself  loving  but  one.  She 
had  b^n  wooed  by  Albert  of  Austria,  and 
Charles  of  Spain,  and  now  by  Louis  of 
France;  but  her  heart  was  with  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  the  most 
successful  of  the  lovers  after  all.  Suffolk  is 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  escort  which 
accompanied  Mary  across  the  Channel. 
Among  her  ladies  was  a  Mistress  Anne 
Boleyne,  a  vivacious  girl,  who  lost  her  feli¬ 
city  in  achieving  greatness.  St.  Wulphran, 
to  whom  the  last  prayers  of  the  wedding- 
party  were  addressed  before  going  on  board, 
ill  repaid  their  pious  zeal.  After  rolling 
about  for  many  hours  in  the  ^most  tub-like 
of  ships,  knights  and  ladies  were  flung  ashore 
on  a  desolate  part  of  the  French  coast,  on 
which  they  pitched  their  tents,  beneath 
whose  sheltering  canvas  they  smoothed 
their  ruffied  plumes,  shook  out  their  silks, 
and  calmed  their  grievously  tormented  sto¬ 
machs. 

The  “  Pearl  of  England,”  as  Mary  was 
styled  by  her  fond  brother  Henry  VI II.,  set 
up  her  hasty  but  splendid  state”  in  a  rude 
hut,  which  was  turned,  for  the  nonce,  into  a 
palace,  whither  the  Boulognese  flocked  in 
crowds  to  admire  the  gorgeousness  of  her 
trousseau  and  general  appointments.  She 
was  exquisite  in  her  grace  and  accomplish* 
ments.  “  Madame  Marie  d’Angleterre”  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  who  looked  upon 
her.  They  were  dazzled  wiih  the  gems  she 
wore,  set  by  the  artistic  hands  of  ”  Master 
William  Verner;”  and  if  our  readers  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  peruse  the  detailed  inventory  of  all 
the  wealth  which  accompanied  the  “  Flower 
of  England,” — a  young  blossom  to  be  grafted 
on  an  old  and  withered  stem, — they  will  find 
it  in  the  business-like  book  of  accounts  of 
Andrew  of  Worcester. 

Maiie  moved  slowly  on  to  Abbeville,  where 
Louis  impatiently  waited  the  arrival  of  his 
young  bride.  His  impatience  got  the  better 
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of  his  gout ;  and,  swallowing  some  stimulat¬ 
ing  drugs  to  steady  his  nerves  and  strength¬ 
en  his  sinews,  and  under  pretence  of  a  hunt¬ 
ing  match,  he  gallopped  through  the  gates 
of  Abbeville,  for  the  purpose  of  sooner  be¬ 
holding  hU  bride.  He  was  attended  by  a 
most  glorious  company : — a  more  brilliant 
had  not  passed  beneath  the  archways  of  the 
ramparts  since  the  morning  on  which  Philip 
of  Valois  passed  by  the  same  outlet  to  meet 
the  English  army  and  an  overthrow  upon 
the  blo<^y  field  of  Cressy.  When  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  bride,  and  that  peerless  lady 
on  her  palfrey,  came  in  view,  the  shattered 
King  felt  something  like  young  blood  within 
his  veins.  He  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  charged 
close  up  to  the  side  of  the  Princess,  g  ized 
into  her  face  and  radiant  eyes,  and  then, 
clapping  his  feeble  hands,  he  uttered  his  or¬ 
dinary  oath,  invoking  all  the  fiends  in  Tophet 
to  seize  him,  if  **  Madame  Marie”  wei%  not 
twice  as  beautiful  as  report  had  pronounced 
her  to  be.  The  royal  pair  rode  on,  side  by 
side,  in  advance  of  the  double  escort ;  and  if 
Suffolk  looked  upon  them,  he  might  have 
sung, — 

Ah,  qu'il  Boit  Roi !  Mais  qii’il  me  porte  envie ; 

J’ai  votre  coeur, — ^je  suis  plus  Roi  que  lui. 

The  marriage,  after  a  world  of  tedious  ce¬ 
remony,  took  place  in  the  church  of  St. 
Wulphran,  at  Abbeville.  An  old  “custom 
of  the  country”  had  well-nigh  determined 
Louis  to  have  his  wedding  solemnized  in 
another  city  ;  but  he  was  gained  over  by  a 
speech  of  the  mayor,  who  said,  “  Sire,  you 
may  wed  here  without  breaking  our  old  ec¬ 
clesiastical  law,  which  no  longer  exists,  and 
which  used  to  forbid  husbands  to  dwell  in 
company  with  their  wives  during  three  whole 
days  and  nights  after  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials.”  The  matrimonial  crown  was  only 
worn  by  Mary  for  only  three  brief  months. 
The  way  of  life  of  Louis  during  that  period 
would  have  killed  a  stronger  man.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1516,  his  excesses  shook  him  off  from 
the  tree  of  life, — fruit  withered  and  rotten, 
— into  the  grave  beneath. 

To  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  English  Mary 
for  a  moment  further,  we  may  stale  that,  in 
another  three  months,  she  was  the  happy 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Of  this  union 
there  survived  but  two  daughters, — Eleanor 
and  Frances.  Frances  espoused  Grey,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Dorset,  on  whom  was  conferred  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  unhappy  of  whose  children  was 
that  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  descent  from 
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Mary  Tudor  brought  her  to  a  momentary 
enjoyment  of  a  throne,  and,  finally,  to  the 
block.  The  dust  of  Mary"  lies  beneath  the 
altar  of  the  old  abbey  church  at  Bury  St. 
Eldmund’s ;  and  summer  touri^s  could  not 
possibly  make  a  more  agreeable  or  a  cheaper 
trip,  than  by  steaming  from  the  Thames  to 
Ipswich,  up  the  beautiful  river  Orwell,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  the  picturesque  city 
of  the  royal  martyr  of  England's  early  days. 

In  the  person  of  that  King,  who  was  once 
noble-minded  enough  to  say  that  Louis  XII. 
had  no  recollection  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  extinguished  the  first 
lineal  branch  of  the  Orleans  of  the  Valois 
race.  The  new  monarch  was  Francis  I.  (of 
Angouleine,)  cousin  of  the  late  King,  who 
conferred  the  ducal  title,  whose  descent  we 
are  tracing,  upon  his  second  son,  Henry, 
born  in  1518.  Henry  was  that  precocious 
Prince  who,  at  fifteen,  kissed  the  slipper,  and 
made  himself  the  amorous  slave,  of  Diana 
de  Poictiers,  for  whom  he  built  the  regal 
bower  of  Funtainebleau.  Henry,  as  King, 
would  have  been  more  inclined  to  grant  to¬ 
leration  to  the  Huguenots,  but  for  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  his  orthodox  concubine.  We  now 
arrive  at  a  period,  of  which  we  have  fully 
treated  in  a  previous  number, — the  period  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Guises.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  pass  lightly  over  it  in  this  place.  Con¬ 
fining  ourselves  simply  to  the  line  of  Orleans, 
it  must  suffice  to  state,  that  when  Henry  be¬ 
came  the  successor  of  his  elder  brother  Fran¬ 
cis,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  fell  to  his 
younger  brother  Charles.  The  latter  was 
famed  for  his  fiery  courage  and  girl-like 
beauty,  his  gay  spirit  and  reckless  career, 
which  was  cut  short,  at  Boulogne,  by  a  fever. 
The  title  was  then  conferred  on  Louis,  the 
second  son  of  Henry  II.  This  little  Duke 
departed  from  that  and  all  other  worldly 
greatness,  at  the  early  age  of  one  year  and 
nine  months.  Henry  then  conferred  it  upon 
his  brother  Charles,  who  was  afterwards 
“damned  to  everlasting  fame”  as  Charles 
IX.,  the  murderer  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 
When  this  sovereign  came  to  the  throne,  he 
added  the  title  of  Orleans  to  that  of  Anjou, 
already  worn  by  his  brother  Henry,  some 
time  King  of  Poland,  and  subsequently  King 
of  France,  under  the  style  and  title  of  King 
Henry  III., — the  slayer  of  the  great  Guise, 
and  the  slain  of  the  Dominican  Jacques  Cle¬ 
ment.  Henry  III.,  when  King,  conferred  the 
duchy  on  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
That  exemplary  lady  enjoyed  the  usufruct 
thereof  daring  life;  and  the  duchy  then 
(1589)  reverted  to  the  crown, — but  without 
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possessing  a  Duke,  until  after  the  wars  of  useful  lesson  which  he  ever  received  from 
the  League,  and  the  period  of  the  peaceful  any  of  his  preceptors. 

days  of  “  Henri  Quaire,”  the  successor  of  At  an  early  age  he  was  married,  sorely 
Henry  III.  With  the  latter  closed  the  line  against  his  will,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpen* 
of  Dukes  of  the  second  branch,  that  of  sier,  of  the  turbulent  house  of  Quise.  The 
Angoul6me-Valois.  ^  We  now  come  to  the  vast  fortune  of  the  lady  alone  reconciled  the 
third  and  last  race, — the  Dukes  of  Orleans  recalcitrant  bridegroom,  whose  own  immense 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  fortune,  bestowed  on  him  with  the  title  of 

In  the  year  1697,  a  second  son  was  born  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  not  sufficient  for  his 
to  Henri  Quatre  and  Marie  de  Medicis.  At  great  appetite  for  hlthy  lucre.  His  whole 
the  mature  age  of  sixteen  days  old,  be  life  was  engaged  in  conspiring,  and  in  be- 
was  created  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  decorated  traying  his  confederates.  He  really  seemed 
with  the  chief  military  honors  which  the  to  delight  in  conducting  them  into  danger, 
royal  father  had  to  bestow.  Deans  and  sub-  and  in  refusing  to  help  them  out  of  it,  even 
deans  rushed  into  pedantic  poetry ;  and,  in  when  l  e  had  but  to  extend  bis  band  to  do 
very  crippled  Latin  verse,  foretold  the  future  so.  He  was  as  unstable  as  water,  and  so 
greatness  and  happiness  of  the  little  Duke;  inhrm  of  purpose,  as  to  be  always  of  the  ad* 
whose  destiny  they  had  thus  no  sooner  set-  vice  of  the  last  comer.  He  maintained  a 
tied,  than  he  straightway  died,  to  shame  the  most  regal  state  in  his  splendid  palace,  the 
prophets ;  and  on  the  coffin  of  the  child,  in  chief  saloons  in  which,  however,  were  devo- 
his  fourth  year,  was  coined  the  lie,  that  ted  Bo  the  purpose  of  a  common  gambling- 
tberein  reposed  ‘‘  the  most  high  and  puissant  house.  He  himself  played  deeply  ’.  nor  was 
Prince,’*  with  a  long  line  of  sounding  titles,  play  his  only  vice.  He  was  faithle-s,  both 
to  give  dignity  to  the  mendacity.  as  husband  and  subject, — untrue  alike  tocon- 

Henri  bestowed  the  lapsed  ducal  title  of  sort  and  to  king ;  and  as  to  the  sacred  truth, 
Orleans  upon  his  third  son,  Gaston,  a  Prince  he  had  no  more  scruple  in  violating  it,  when 
who  was  so  named  after  the  famous  warrior,  it  suited  his  purpose,  (han  has  that  exem- 
Oaston  de  Foix ;  whom  he  further  resembled  plary  personage,  Nicholai,  Czar  of  all  the 
by  wearing  a  sword  on  his  thigh,  a  sash  Russias!  The  “paro/e  de  gentilhomme"  oi 
across  his  breast,  and  a  plumed  cap  upon  the  latter  prince  is  about  of  as  much  value 
his  head ;  but,  unlike  the  noble  De  Foix,  he  as  that  of  Mascarille. 

had  neither  courage  to  wield  his  sword,  nor  The  only  trace  of  intellectuality  in  Gaston 
*  a  heart  true  to  any  cause,  nor  a  bead  fur-  was  in  the  debating  club  which  he  kept  at 
nished  with  brains  enough  to  hint  to  him  the  his  house,  where  questions  of  interest  were 
consequences  of  his  own  folly.  “  Monsikur,”  discussed,  but  where,  as  in  the  conversational 
as  he  was  called,  did  not  succeed  to  the  title  circles  of  Tiberius,  every  guest  was  required 
of  Orleans  until  he  had  advanced  to  man-  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  master  of 
hood.  In  the  mean  time,  his  youth  was  the  house.  Gaston,  too,  was  famous  fur  the 
passed  amid  a  perplexing  multiplicity  of  Haroun  Alraschid  sort  of  propensity  which 
teachers.  By  some  he  was  taught  to  be  a  he  had  for  running  about  the  streets  in  dis- 
bigot ;  by  others,  a  hypocrite ;  by  a  third,  a  guise,  and  in  search  of  adventures.  He  often 
pedant ;  while  the  ex-soldier,  D’Ornano,  was  found  more  than  he  sought :  and  returned 
so  wroth  wi.h  the  innate  obstinacy  of  his  to  his  residence,  at  dawn,  with  tattered  cloak, 
pupil,  that  he  used  to  walk  abroad  with  a  cudgelled  sides,  and  very  unedilied  brains, 
couple  of  rods  tied  to  his  waist.  These  he  Gaston  of  Orleans  was  of  that  timidity  of 
was  constantly  holding  up,  in  terrorem,  above  spirit,  and  weakness  of  principle,  which  may 
the  royal  pupil’s  person ;  but  their  descent  drive  men  into  mean  crimes,  but  which  will 
was  ever  deprecated  by  Madame  d’Ornano ;  never  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  even 
and  this  farce  was  so  constantly  played,  that  small  virtues.  He  was  essentially  stupid, 
Gaston  came,  at  last,  to  look  upon  the  rods  and  yet  not  uninformed ;  fur,  in  middle  age, 
with  nq  more  respect  than  what  he  threw  he  was  a  great  and  a  good  reader.  But  so 
away  upon  the  wearer.  He  was  naturally  was  the  Emperor  Claudius,  without  being 
uncourteous  and  rude;  so  much  so,  that  on  for  it  a  bit  the  better  man.  In  1627,  his 
one  occasion,  having  treated  with  coarse  in-  wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  ;  and 
civility  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber,  his  Gaston,  who  looked  to  the  throne  as  his  own, 
tutor  called  up  the  scullions  from  the  kit-  — for  his  brother,  Louis  XIII.,  was  childless, 
chen,  to  wait  upon  a  prince  who  knew  not  — two  days  after  the  death  of  his  consort, 
how  to  accept  the  attendance  of  men  of  was  laughingly  canvassing  the  names  of  high- 
higher  rank.  This  was  the  most  practically  born  ladies,  worthy  to  succeed  to  her  place. 
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and  help  to  found  a  dynasty.  He  aimed  at 
achieving  what  his  brother,  and  his  brother’s 
minister,  Richelieu,  aimed  to  extinguish, — 
popular  liberty;  and  all  three  bad  the  same 
selfish  end  in  view, — individual  profit.  The 
ochlocracy  of  the  fauxbourgs,  however,  re- 
cogrtized  in  Gaston  their  coming  man ;  and 
when  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  his  passage 
was  hailed  with  shouts  of  “  Vive  la  liberti 
du  peuple  /”  at  which  Gaston  encouragingly 
smiled,  as  Egaliie,  in  similar  circumstances, 
did  after  him.  He  privately  married  Mary 
of  Lorraine ;  but  bis  union  with  that  lady  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  the  very  mean¬ 
est  and  most  heartless  of  seducers ;  and  he 
wore  a  gay  air  amid  it  all,  until  his  brother 
Louis  XIII.,  after  twenty-three  years  of 
sterile  union  with  Anne  of  Austria,  became 
the  father  of  a  Dauphin,  whose  birth  flung 
down  Orleans  from  the  height  of  his  great¬ 
ness  and  expectations.  The  King,  we  know 
not  wherefore,  insisted  upon  the  Duke  going 
through  the  form  of  a  second  and  public 
mariiige  with  Mary  of  Lorraine.  The 
Church  was  reluctant  to  sanction  a  ceremony 
which  appeared  to  throw  invalidity  on  the 
privately  celebrated  rite  ;  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  cleverly  surmounted  the  diflicully ; 
and  when  he  had  pronounced  the  words, 
“£f/o  VOS  conjungo,”  he  added  “In  quantum 
opus  est and  so  saved  the  honor  of  the 
Church,  and  the  inviolability  of  her  ordi¬ 
nances. 

.  The  new  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  a  lady 
of  many  charms,  but  without  the  energy^  to 
make  them  available.  She  was  said  to  be 
pretty,  without  even  looking  so  ;  and  witty, 
without  ever  letting  it  be  known.  Like  the 
lady  in  the  satire,  who  “  was  not  bom  to 
carry  her  own  weight,” — who  could  not 
move  across  a  room  without  foreign  aid,  and 
who  ever 

Spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall. 
That  Betty  rather  saw  than  heard  the  call, — 

she  was  subject,  or  thought  herself  subject, 
to  fainting  fits ;  and  her  husband  used  to 
witness  their  recurrence  with  undisguised 
laughter.  He  probably  looked  upon  them 
as  counterfeits ;  for,  commonly,  he  did  not 
lack  courtesy  towards  his  lady.  She  was, 
however,  undoubtedly,  the  type  of  the  “  lack 
adaisical"  fine  lady  whom  Dr.  Young  has 
so  graphically  painted : — 

The  motion  of  her  lips  and  meaning  eye 

Piece  out  the  idea  her  faint  words  ^ny. 

O  listen  with  attention  most  profound  ! 

Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 


And  help,  O  help  !  her  spirits  are  so  dead, 

One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 

If  there  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o’er. 

She  pants,  she  sinks  away,  she  is  no  more ! 
l^t  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve, 
life  is  not  worth  so  much ; — she’d  rather  starve : 
But  chew  she  must  herself; — ah  !  cruel  fate. 
That  Roxalinda  can’t  by  proxy  eat ! 

It  is  astonishing  how  long  the  languid  lady 
ruled  the  realms  of  ion.  Ltziness  was  as 
strong  in  them  as  in  Lawrence’s  dog,  which 
was  too  lazy  to  bark  unless  it  could  lean  its 
head  against  a  wall. 

We  cannot  trace  the  career  of  the  Duke 
through  the  half-farce,  half-tragedy  of  the 
Fronde, — that  sanguinary  comedy,  in  which 
the  actors  struggled  for  power,  and  slew  one 
another,  now  with  sharp-pointed  epigrams, 
and  anon  with  as  sharp  pointed  swords. 
Gaston  behaved  throughout  like  a  man 
coveting  a  prize  which  he  had  not  the  cou- 
rsge  boldly  to  strike  for.  No  so  bis  mascu¬ 
line  daughter,  the  great  Mademoisells, 
whose  memoirs  are  full  of  far  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  incidents  than  were  ever  invented  by 
the  hot  and  perplexity-stricken  brains  of  fic¬ 
tion.  Her  sire  used  the  daughter  throughout 
the  entire  plot,  only  to  betray  her  when  it 
was  failing,  and  to  abuse  her  when  it  had 
exploded.  Their  quarrels  were  of  the  most 
ignoble  quality  ;  but,  with  all  her  faults,  the 
daughter  was  of  a  far  more  heroic  mould 
than  her  sire.  The  latter,  wiien  profit  was 
no  longer  to  be  made  by  plotting,  gave  up 
the  vocation ;  and,  on  being  reconciled  to 
Louis  XIV.,  celebrated  the  peace  between 
himself  and  his  royal  nephew,  by  giving  to 
the  latter  a  dinner;  but  the  banquet  was  of 
such  detestable  quality,  that  the  young  mon¬ 
arch  rose  from  it  disgusted,  and  retired  with 
a  sense  of  insult  which  he  never  forgave. 
Gaston,  thereupon,  withdrew  into  private 
life,  where,  so  strangely  constituted  were 
princes  then,  he  took  a  mistress,  wiih  whom 
he  indulged  in  religious  pursuits.  Thric^ 
a  day  did  this  worthy  couple  afford  the  con¬ 
gregation  assembled  at  the  church  which 
they  frequented,  the  edifying  exhibition  of 
a  prince  and  bis  concubine  seiiously  "trans¬ 
acting  their  worship.”  When  he  died, 
exhausted  in  body  and  reputation,  was  it 
wonderful  that  France  exclaimed,  like 
Shakspeare’s  sentinel  —  “  For  this  relief 
much  thanks!” 

Louis  XIII.,  the  feeble  heir  of  a  mighty 
sire,  was  the  father  of  two  sons  born  late  in 
wedlock.  The  first  of  these  boys  was  Louis, 
afterwards  the  Fourteenth  of  that  name ;  and 
the  other,  Philip,  who,  in  his  cradle,  bor^the 
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title  of  Anjou,  exchanging  it  in  after-life  for 
that  of  Orleans,  which  had  been  worn  by  his 
worthless  uncle,  Gaston.  From  him  was 
lineally  descended  that  Louis  Philippe  whose 
name  pointed  to  his  double  descent ; — from 
Philippe  on  the  paternal  side,  and  from  Louis 
the  XiV.,  through  his  mother,  who  was  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  ; — 
the  Count  being  one  of  the  legitimatized 
children  of  the  Grand  Monarque  and  Madame 
de  Montespun. 

Before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
friends  of  his  brother  Philippe  aflfected  to 
look  upon  him  as  the  sop  of  Mazarin.  Anne 
of  Austria,  however,  was  innocent  of  the  im- 

fdied  accu>ation.  The  charge  was,  neverthe- 
ess,  well  remembered  in  the  Orleans  family. 
Prior  to  the  period  when  Louis  Philippe  sat 
in  the  seat  of  Charles  X.,  the  former  had  ever 
a  sneer  ready  to  ding  at  the  asserted  legiti¬ 
macy  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  no  sooner  had  that 
same  Louis  Philippe  become  King  of  the 
French,  than  he  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
he  was  proud  of  his  descent  from  the  Great 
monarch,  although  he  could  only  claim  the 
honor  through  that  monarch’s  illegitimate 
offspring. 

Philip  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  a  small,  bright-eyed,  dark-haired  boy, 
with  the  nose  of  a  man  and  the  mouth  of  a 
doll.  He  was  clever,  but  shy,  and  loved 
rather  to  be  with  the  ladies,  than  playing  at 
soldiers  with  the  little  lords.  As  those 
ladies  were  not  remarkable  for  their  rehne- 
ment  or  morals,  the  training  of  the  young 
Prince  was  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious. 
He  lost  his  father  in  1643,  before  he  himself 
had  attained  his  third  year.  From  that  time, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  conspiracy  to 
oppose  his  progress  in  all  useful  knowledge. 
When  a  boy,  his  tutors,  appointed  for  form’s 
sake,  were  ordered  by  Mazarin  to  keep  him 
in  ignorance,  lest  he  should,  by  natural  apti¬ 
tude  and  their  aid,  become  wiser  than  his 
brother,  the  King.  The  priestly  teachers 
obeyed  the  commands  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superior,  and  even  went  a  little  beyond  their 
commission.  They  not  only  made  him  the 
pupil  of  folly,  but  the  slave  of  sin.  His  igno¬ 
rance  was  deplorable.  Even  when  he  had 
grown  to  man’s  estate,  he  was  often  unable 
to  read  his  own  writing;  and  all  that  he 
cared  for  was  riotous  living,  destructive 
•  gambling,  painted  courtesans,  and  gay  cos¬ 
tumes. 

He  was  brave  enough  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  royal  brother,  who  was  the  object  of 
his  contempt  or  fear,  in  whose  presence  he 
trembled  with  nervous  excitement,  and  who 


[Sept., 

refused  him  military  employment,  lest  the 
reputation  of  Philip  should  throw  a  shade  over 
his  own.  And  yet  his  boldness  in  battle  was 
marked  by  the  effeminate  anxiety  which  cha¬ 
racterized  Pompey’s  legion  of  blooming  youths 
— an  anxiety  to  preserve  the  utmost  beauty 
of  dress  and  feature  amid  the  turmoil  of  #ar, 
so  destructive  of  both.  He  was  most  at  home 
in  a  ball,  where,  after  all,  he  looked  ridicu¬ 
lous  enough,  dancing,  like  a  lady,  in  high- 
heeled  shoes,  in  order  to  remedy  his  want  of 
stature.  Though  twice  married,  he  never 
knew  the  gentle  influences  of  honest  affection.  * 
He  never  loved  any  one  thing  on  earth, — 
save  church  bells  when  they  were  ringing  the 
vigil  of  the  dead.  He  would  then  go  miles 
to  listen  to  the  lugubrious  chimes, — driven 
by  the  same  impulse  that  made  George  Sel- 
wyn  cross  seas  to  be  present  at  hangings  and 
quarterings. 

In  1661,  the  Duke  married  Henrietta,  the 
last  child  of  Charles  I.,  on  whom  her  sire’s 
eyes  never  rested,  and  whose  birthplace  was 
in  the  mansion  of  the  Russells  at  Exeter,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  in  that  ancient  city  by 
“  Bedford  Row.”  The  little  Princess  had 
been  christened  a  Protestant ;  but  soon  after 
Lady  Morton  had  dexterously  smuggled  her 
into  Fiance,  she  was,  without  asking  her  con¬ 
sent,  affiliated  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
qualifled  her  to  be  the  bride  of  Philip.  The 
latter,  having  had  conferred  on  him  the  fief 
of  Orleans,  held  by  his  uncle  Gaston,  the  late 
Duke,  was  no  mean  match  for  a  disinherited 
and  fugitive  Princess.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  during  the  season  of  Lent,  1661 ; 
and  as  the  season  necessitated  maimed  rites 
and  some  privacy,  all  France  augured  that 
the  wedded  life  which  commenced  without  a 
ball,  would  infallibly  end  with  a  murder. 
And  so  it  did. 

Louis  XIV.  hated  Henrietta  until  she  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  his  brother,  and  then  his 
affection  was  far  warmer  than  was  authorized 
by  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  parties. 
Henrietta,  too,  had  other  lovers ;  and  the 
intrigues  which  ensued,  to  keep  the  respec¬ 
tive  lovers  ignorant  of  each  other,  and  the 
ducal  husband,  who  was  himself  a  monster  of 
infidelity,  blind  to  the  guilty  conduct  of  his 
wife,  are  enough  to  convey  despair  into  the 
soul  of  any  one  but  a  Spanish  play- w right, 
who  lives  by  inventing  impossible  plots. 
They  who  care  to  study  this  unclean,  unpro¬ 
fitable,  and  highly-perplexing  chapter,  may 
find  more  to  puzzle  than  to  edify  them  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Henrietta,  by  the  Countess  de 
Lafayette. 

The  character  of  the  individual,  and  of  the 
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times  also,  is,  perhaps,  best  exemplified  in  the 
mission  which  was  confided  to  Henrietta  by 
her  brother-in-law,  Louis  XIV.  That  King 
was  drsirous  of  securing  the  alliance  of  our 
Charles  II.,  in  his  attempt  to  suppress  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  Dutch  dominions. 
Henrietta  was  sent  over  to  England,  to  buy 
her  brother  with  a  double  bribe, — a  heavy 
purse  and  a  lightly-principled  lady.  From 
the  hands  of  his  own  sister,  that  “  most  reli¬ 
gious  and  gracious  king"  accepted  both ;  and, 
after  all,  defrauded  his  purchaser !  Charles 
was  so  pleased  with  his  painted  sepulchre  of 
a  mistres.s,  Mdle.  Kert^aille,  that  he  created 
her  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  Louis  XIV. 
was  so  delighted  with  her  ready  betrayal  to 
him  of  Charles’s  secrets,  that  be  presented 
her  with  a  title  and  estate  in  France.  Such 
was  the  precious  trio  who  thought  to  set  up 
Absolutism  and  Popery  on  the  pedestal  from 
which  they  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
stern  and  earnest  men  of  England,  in  days 
gone  by. 

When  Henrietta  rejoined  her  husband,  she 
met  with  but  a  sorry  reception.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  bad  been  opposed  to  the  visit  made 
by  her  to  this  country ;  and  rumor  was  so 
busy  with  the  name  of  the  Duchess,  as  to  her 
acts  in  her  native  country,  that  her  husband 
had  some  reason  to  account  her  as  being 
almost  as  worthless  a  personage  as  himself. 
Shortly  after  her  return  to  France,  she  was 
efifectually  poisoned,  but  in  the  most  bun¬ 
gling  of  methods.  A  drugged  draught  of  suc¬ 
cory  water  slew  the  daughter  of  our  Clearies 
1. ;  and  before  Bussuet  had  well-nigh  mut¬ 
tered  a  hasty  prayer  over  her,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  ransacking  his  wife’s  writing- 
desk.  She  had  died  unblushingly,  with  an 
assertion  of  her  fidelity  to  him.  In  proof 
that  he  believed  it,  the  Duke  sat  down  to  read 
all  bis  consort’s  private  correspondence ;  and  if 
he  found  no  proof  therein  of  her  guilt,  it  was 
simply  for  the  reason  that  every  letter  was  in 
a  cipher  that  defied  discovery.  The  foiled 
husband  found  a  retributive  pleasure  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  splendid  funeral  ceremony  of  his 
decea.sed  consort,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
most  unimpeachable  taste,  and  the  utmost 
amount  of  heartlessness.  He  was  as  plea¬ 
santly  employed,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in 
getting  up  the  ceremonial  of  the  marriage  of 
his  reluctant  daughter  to  the  King  of  Spain  ; 
and  when  the  broken-hearted  bride  went  forth 
to  the  splendid  misery  which  awaited  her, 
she  found,  in  the  gentleman-usher  provided 
for  her  by  her  father’s  care,  the  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine,  who  was  the  murderer  of  her  mo¬ 
ther  ! 


This  poor  Queen  perished  like  that  mother, 

— by  poison.  Her  little  sister  married  into 
the  then  ducal  family  of  Savoy,  from  which 
the  present  royal  family  of  Sardinia  is  de¬ 
scended.  In  that  family  are  to  be  found  the 
sole  surviving  representatives  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  in  that  direction  is  allegiance  ready  to  be 
offered  by  those  English  Ultramontanisis  who 
deem  Victoria  an  usurper,  because  she  inhe¬ 
rits  from  Elizabeth,  whom  they  impudently 
pronounce  illegitimate. 

Philip  of  Orleans  remedied  the  imaginary 
sorrows  of  his  widowhood,  by  espousing 
Charlotte  Elizitbeih  of  Bavaria.  This  Prin¬ 
cess  was  a  plain,  swarthy,  not  over-clean,  but 
thoroughly  honest,  lady.  She  bated'affecta- 
tions  of  every  kind,  and  invariably  called 
every  thing  by  its  proper  name.  She  was 
terribly  coarse  ;  but  under  the  coarseness  lay 
the  jewel,  virtue.  Her  appetite  was  rather 
that  of  a  pioneer  than  a  Princess ;  and  she 
ate  and  drank  more  like  a  dragoon  than  a 
Duchess.  She  only  confessed  to  one  sort  of 
delicacy, — a  delicacy  of  stomach  ;  for  which 
her  remedy  was  German  sausage,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  it !  As  for  the  delicacy  which  could  be 
ruffled  by  the  universal  profligacy  that  reign¬ 
ed  around  her,  it  did  not  exist  in  her.  She 
wrapped  herself  in  the  mantle  of  her  own 
good  intentions  ;  chronicled  (and  how  graphi¬ 
cally  !)  the  sayings  and  doings  of  all  around 
her ;  and  laughed  loudest,  and  on  best 
grounds,  at  those  who  pretended  to  laugh  at 
her.  She  was  terribly  ugly  everywhere, 
except  in  her  heart ;  and  people  who  were 
fine  enough  to  faint  almost  on  looking  at  her, 
were  ready  to  kiss  her  for  her  honest  wit  and 
her  charitable  deeds.  The  least  honest  act 
of  which  she  was  guilty,  was  in  abjuring 
Lutheranism,  in  order  to  marry  a  wol’thless 
Papist ;  but  she  intimates  that  she  had  been 
so  badly  taught,  that  she  had  nothing  to  ab¬ 
jure  ;  and  she  wa.s  so  ill  instructed  after  her 
“  conversion,’’  that  she  found  there  was  no¬ 
thing  to  learn  :  so  that  she  was  in  the  actual 
position  of  “  as  you  were  1” 

Of  her  intimate  life  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  she  says,  “  It  was  very  unpleasant 
to  sleep  with  Monsieur.  He  could  not  bear 
that  any  one  should  touch  him  during  his 
slumbers ;  consequently,  I  had  to  sleep  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  bed,  whence  I  often 
tumbled  out  on  the  ground  like  a  sack.  1 
was,  therefore,  enchanted  when  Monsikur, 
in  all  friendship,  and  without  a  quarrel,  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  have  separate  rooms." 

The  Duke,  however,  compelled  his  excel¬ 
lent  wife  to  receive  the  “ladies"  whom  he 
most  admired  ;  but  the  rough  courtesy  of  the 
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Dachess  was  something  like  stripes  and  salt 
to  her  husband’s  mistresses.  She  loved  to 
scarify  the.se  creatures,  and  then  'pour  brine, 
instead  of  balm,  into  the  quivering  flesh. 
She  did  not  sptare  Maintenon  herself ;  and  the 
widow  of  Scarron,  and  wife  of  Louis,  stood  in 
the  utmost  horror  and  dread  of  the  terrible 
Duchess. 

She  was  pre6minently  proud  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  that  pride  was  never  so  irremediably 
wounded,  as  when  her  son,  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  was  driven  into  a  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  natural  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  by  Madame  de  Montespan.  “If 
the  shedding  of  roy  blood,”  she  says,  “could 
have  prevented  the  marriage  of  my  son,  I 
would  have  given  it  freely.”  Nothing  could 
win  her  consent  to  the  match.  That  of  her 
husband  and  their  son  was  gained  by  the 
godly  persuasion  of  that  apostolic  man,  the 
famous,  or  infamous,  Dubois.  Her  behavior 
on  the  evening  of  the  marriage  was  that  of  a 
fury  ;  but  it  had  its  comic  side,  too.  “  On 
leaving  tlie  table,  at  the  close  of  the  circle 
in  the  King’s  chamber,  his  Majesty  made 
Madame  a  very  marked  and  a  very  low  bow, 
during  which  she  wheeled  round  so  nicely  on 
her  heel,  that  when  the  King  raised  his  head, 
he  saw  nothing  but  her  back,  advanced  one 
step  towards  the  door.”  When  her  son  came 
up  to  her,  before  the  whole  court,  to  kiss 
her  hand,  she  dealt  him  a  slap  in  the  face, 
which  sounded  like  a  pistol-shot,  which 
caused  a  general  consternation,  and  which 
cost  tlie  bestower  of  it  the  annuity  which  had 
been  conferred  on  her  by  Louis  XIV. 

The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one.  Louis 
bitterly  reproached  Orleans  for  the  infldelity 
of  his  son  to  the  young  wife ;  and  Orleans  as 
coarsely  reviled  Louis  for  expecting  the 
young  husband  to  behave  better  to  a  royal 
bastard.  The  princely  brothers  became  as 
blasphemingly  vulgar  as  two  grooms ;  and 
were  only  rendered  calm  by  a  hint  from,  a 
groom  of  ’  the  chambers,  that  their  august 
observations  could  be  heard  in  half-a-dozen 
rooms  of  the  palace.  They  parted  in  hot 
wrath.  Philip,  flurried  and  heated,  sat  down 
in  fierce  anger  to  dinner,  ate  voraciously, 
drank  deeply,  rode  hard  speedily  thereupon, 
and  then  went  to  sup  with  the  “  ladies  of  St. 
Cloud.”  Flushed  and  fiery,  he  again  indulged 
in  excesses,  against  which  he  had  long  been 
warned  by  his  physicians.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  a  glass,  when  his  speech  be¬ 
came  thick.  The  “  ladies”  thought  he  was 
talking  Spanish,  and  laughed  outrageously. 
Amid  the  shouts,  the  Duke  rolled  over  on 
the  ground  insensible.  Screaming  then  suc¬ 


ceeded  to  laughter.  The  Duchesses  and 
Countesses  escaped  from  the  terrible  scene ; 
and  their  place  was  soon  after  taken  by  a 
Confessor,  Father  Le  Trevoux,  who  began 
cutting  jokes  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
unconscious  Duke,  asking  him  if  he  did  not 
know  his  “dear  darling  little  Father  Le 
Trevoux?”  Philip  died  June  9th,  1701.  A 
few  hours  afterwards,  the  King  was  heard 
rehearsing  part  of  an  opera  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon ;  and,  on  the  same  evening,  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  granddaughter  of  Philip, 
the  Duchess  of  Burgugdy,  looked  sorrowful, 
he  wondered  “  what  ailed  the  chil  1 !”  and 
was  probably  surprised  at  hearing  the  Duke 
de  Montfort  remark,  on  being  asked  to  play 
cards,  that  he  thought  cards  not  exactly 
suitable,  seeing  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
not  yet  quite  cold.  As  for  the  widowed 
Duchess,  she  affected  neither  sorrow  nor  in¬ 
decent  joy.  When  she  was  informed  that 
the  Inevitable  Angel  and  the  Inexpressible 
Change  hud  descended  upon  Phdip  of  Or¬ 
leans,  “  Well,  then,”  was  her  comment,  “  let 
nobody  think  of  compelling  me  to  retire  into 
a  convent ;  for  I  won’t  go  there  !”  She  was 
bound,  by  her  marriage  contract,  to  retire 
either  to  a  convent,  or  to  the  gloomy  castle 
of  Montargis ;  but  she  would  do  neither. 
She  remained  at  court  with  the  sanction  of 
the  King,  where  she  spent  her  life  in  writing 
voluminous  letters,  in  which  she  abused  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon,  reviled  the  Pope,  and 
made  smart  comments  upon  her  son. 

The  son  and  successor  of  the  last  Duke, 
named,  like  his  father,  Philip,  was  born  in 
1672  ;  and,  at  four  years  of  age,  the  sins  of 
the  father  were  visited  on  the  child,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  so  severe,  that  its 
efl'ects  were  recognizable  down  L)  the  period 
when  another  stroke  smote  him — when  a 
man — dead,  on  the  bosom  of  his  mistress. 
One  of  its  effects  was  an  extreme  weakness 
of  vision,  which  did  not,  however,  blind 
the  Prince  to  the  seductivene.-s  of  vice,  in 
which,  at  sixteen,  he  had  more  experience 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  who  had 
attained  threescore.  Many  tutors  were  as¬ 
signed  to  teach  the  boy,  who  had  graduated 
under  them  in  evil  knowledge,  until  he  was 
given  to  the  fiendish  instruction  of  Dubois. 
This  notorious  personage,  of  the  rank  of  an 
Abb6,  Wits  the  son  of  a  provincial  apothecary, 
and  was  privately  married  to  a  chambermaid. 
At  the  period  of  his  appointment  to  the 
guardianship  of  Philip,  he  was  sixteen  years 
older  than  his  ward.  Accomplished  as  Du¬ 
bois  undoubtedly  was,  he  could  teach  his 
pupil  little  ;  for  the  latter,  despite  his  profli- 
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gacy,  had  found  time  to  amass  as  much 
knowledge  as  the  Abbe,  who  had  no  occa* 
sion  even  to  teach  him  to  be  an  atheist, 
although  the  tutor  did  his  best  to  keep 
him  so. 

At  seventeen,  the  hopeful  pupil  was  mar¬ 
ried,  as  we  have  said,  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Blois,  natural  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
youthful  profligate  was,  at  the  time,  leading  a 
more  than  usually  dissolute  life,  and  was  ad¬ 
dressing  unholy  aspirations  to  the  Duchess 
de  Bourbon,  the  married  sister  of  the  bride. 
He  only  consented  to  the  marriage  on  the 
assurance  of  Dubois,  that  it  should  not  act 
as  an  obstacle  to  bis  intercourse  with  his 
sister-in-law.  We  will  not  permit  ourselves 
to  dwell  on  the  ostentation  with  which  this 
young  man  paraded  his  unclean  infamy. 
His  becoming  the  father  of  legitimate  child¬ 
ren  by  no  means  tended,  as  it  often  does, 
and  always  should,  to  soften  and  purify  the 
heart.  Endowed  with  vast  talents,  he  knew 
not  how  profitably  to  use  any,  except  in  the 
furtherance  of  vicious  enjoyments.  He  car¬ 
ried  coach-loads  of  his  courtesans  with  him 
to  battle,  without  hearing  reproof  from  the* 
King.  The  Monarch,  however,  was  reli¬ 
giously  particular  touching  the  Duke’s  ofii- 
cers  on  the  staff.  He  refused  to  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  one,  on  Ihe  ground  that 
he  was  a  Jansenist,  and  that  such  a  nomina¬ 
tion  would  be  a  scandal  to  orthodox  religion. 
“Your  Majesty  has  been  misinformed,”  said 
Orleans :  “  the  gentleman  is  not  a  Jansenist ; 
he  is  an  atheist,  and  believes  in  noticing.” 
“  In  that  case,”  remarked  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  “  I  consent  to  his  appointment ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it !’’  The 
field  to  which  such  appointment  had  refer¬ 
ence  was  in  Spain,  where  the  Duke  acted 
with  courage  and  skill,  but  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  Spanish  crown  to  himself. 
Louis,  in  a  fit  of  angry  jealousy,  recalled 
him  ;  and  the  hero  forgot  bis  disappointment 
in  the  strange  pastime  which  he  enjoyed  with 
his  by  far  too  well- beloved  daughter,  who 
bad  married  the  Duke  de  Berri.  The  last- 
named  Prince  was  a  man  of  some  principle ; 
and  to  outrage  it,  Orleans  and  his  daughter 
used  to  indulge,  in  his  bearing,  in  filthiness 
*of  conversation,  and  break  forth  into  inex¬ 
tinguishable  laughter,  on  observing  how 
much  it  shocked  and  disgusted  him. 

The  King  affected  more  anger  than  he  felt 
at  this  conduct ;  and  Orleans,  in  a  sort  of 
disgrace,  shut  himself  up  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  studies 
of  chemistry,  astrology,  alchemy,  and  poi¬ 
sons  ;  and  passed  many  hours  in  attempts  to 
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raise  the  devil,  and  in  writing  squibs  against 
the  legitimacy  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Monarch 
was  highly  incensed  at  these  attacks,  which 
were  first  heard  of  in  Holland,  and  which, 
combined  with  the  fact,  that  his  legitimate 
heirs  were  being  fast  swept  away  by  the 
hand  of  Death,  drove  him  to  that  unconsti¬ 
tutional  act  by  which  he  decreed,  that,  in 
default  of  a  lineal  heir,  his  crown  should  de¬ 
scend  to  the  eldest  of  his  male  illegitimate 
children,  all  of  whom  be  legitimatized,  and 
raised  to  an  equality  with  Princes  of  the 
blood.  Louis  died  soon  after,  in  1715;  and 
the  disregard  for  him  into  which  he  had  fallen 
is  well  exemplified  by  a  double  illustration. 
As  he  was  dying,  he  gazed  at  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  said, “Madame,  my  sole  conso¬ 
lation  is,  that  we  shall  soon  meet  again  beyond 
the  grave.”  “Umph!”  muttered  the  lady, 
somewhat  too  audibly;  “  what  a  rendezvous 
he  has  chosen  for  me !”  The  second  illus¬ 
tration  is,  that  the  breath  of  life  had  scarcely 
floated  away,  for  the  last  time,  from  his  nos¬ 
trils,  when  the  Parliament,  under  the  influence 
of  Philip  of  Orleans,  now  “  Regent,”  annulled 
the  King’s  will  and  decree  respecting  his 
illegitimate  children,  and  recognized  the  Re- 

Sent  himself  as  next  heir,  after  the  young 
iing,  Louis  XV. 

This  proximity  to  the  person  and  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  b«y  Monarch  terrified  that  half 
of  France  which  looked  upon  the  Regent  as 
a  poisoner,  and  accused  him  as  the  murderer 
of  those  royal  Princes,  who  had  hitherto 
stood,  with  the  youthful  Louis,  between 
Orleans  and  the  throne.  He  was  now  heir 
presumptive ;  but,  wicked  as  he  was,  he  was 
no  slayer  of  his  kind  ;  and  the  boy  King  was 
as  safe  in  his  hands,  as  though  that  so-called 
sacred  life  had  been  in  the  keeping  of  an 
especial  guardian  angel.  The  Sovereign  in 
his  teens,  too,  loved  his  elder  uncle,  who 
wisely  left  him  to  the  good,  but  fruitless 
teaching  of  P'leury ;  while  he  himself  de¬ 
voted  his  days  to  the  destruction  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  system  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  his  nights  to 
such  orgies  as  had  never  before  been  known 
out  of  hell.  At  these  orgies,  principally 
'suppers,  to  which,  masked  or  unmasked,  the 
right  of  admission  could  only  be  purchased 
by  a  profession  of  atheism,  beastliness  was 
enthroflcd  and  worshipped.  The  Parisians, 
however,  smiled  approvingly  at  them,  while 
they  flung  their  approbation  in  showers  upon 
a  Prince  who  was  pulling  down  the  Nobility, 
and  promising  an  extension  of  popular  liberty. 
He,  who  was  so  acting,  had  little  leisure  for 
sober  thought.  He  had  laughed  aloud,  at 
the  funeral  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  squabble 
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for  precedency  between  the  Parliament  and 
Peers,  and  he  now  laughed  louder,  af  he 
played  each  against  the  other  for  his  own 
purpose.  It  ii  astonishing  that  he  was  ever 
able  to  get  through  any  business  at  all ;  for 
he  was  generally  drunk  from  midnight  till 
dawn,  in  company  with  his  daughter,  who 
died  from  such  excess,  and  similar  worthless 
companions.  After  uneasy  sleep,  he  woke, 
depressed  and  stupid,  about  noon ;  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  identity  and 
whereabouts  for  an  hour  or  two  after,  then 
devoted  a  brief  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
Uon  and  bodily  exercise,  and  finally  longed 
lazily  for  the  coming  of  night,  that  he  might 
again  renew  the  round  of  his  fiendish  joys. 
There  alone  he  felt  himself  a  “  King.”  His 
male  confederates,  in  hideous  wickedness, 
assumed  the  name  of  his  “ro«e».”  They 
designed  to  intimate  thereby,  that  they  were 
ready  to  be  roui,  or  “  broke  on  the  wheel,” 
for  his  service ;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  it 
was  because  they  really  deserved  to  be  so 
punished  for  their  own  sins. 

In  the  mean  time  France  was  rapidly  run¬ 
ning  down  the  descent  which  leads  to  ruin. 
Her  expenditure  was  double  her  income. 
The  annual  deficit  was  annually  becoming 
larger,  and  a  national  crash  was  on  the  point 
of  occurring,  when  the  gambler,  John  Law, 
with  blood  upon  his  hands,  a  refugee  from 
England,  appeared  in  Paris.  He  had  an 
aptitude  for  financial  scheming ;  hut  the 
Church  and  people  of  France  would  not 

fermit  him  to  exercise  his  vocation  until  he 
ad  changed  his  religion.  He  was  convinced 
of  the  errors  of  Protestantism  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  glances  of  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  unprincipled  women  in  France,  whose 
success  procured  episcopal  preferment  for 
her  equally  unprincipled  brother.  This  be¬ 
ing  arranged,  the  great  Mississippi  scheme 
was  set  on  foot.  People  bought  visionary 
tracts  of  land  and  worthless  scraps  of  paper, 
with  gold  which  the  Regent  wantonly  mis¬ 
applied.  Fortunes  were  made  in  an  hour, 
and  ruin  as  often  effected  with  equal  rapid¬ 
ity.  The  whole  population  were  possessed 
by  the  two  terrible  devils  of  uncleanness  and 
covetousness.  John  Law  was,  for  a  time,  a 
deity  before  whom  the  noblest  ladies  in 
France  sat  as  entirely  devoted  as  Egyptian 
ladies  at  the  festival  of  Mithra.  For  the 
sake  of  money  every  thing  was  sold,  and 
virtue  was  cheaper  than  any  other  com¬ 
modity.  Of  all  that  was  holy,  ready  sur¬ 
render  was  made,  and  Mammon  was  the  only 
god.  In  the  pursuit  of  riches,  the  pursuers 
flung  off  all  good  principles,  as  obstructions 
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to  success;  and  when  at  last  the  terrible 
catastrophe  came,  and  universal  bankruptcy 
enfolded  France,  the  nation  had  not  a  Ood 
to  turn  to;  for  the  people  had  practically 
disavowed  Him  who  alone  can  help  those 
who  faint,  and  can  give  power  to  them  that 
lack  strength. 

We  do  not  pause  on  the  details,  so  familiar 
to  all,  of  the  financial  scheme  of  Law  and  the 
Regent.  The  consequent  ruin  was  appalling, 
and  wa.s  aggravated  by  famine  and  insurrec¬ 
tion.  There  was  an  outbreak  in  Brittany, 
which  was  punished  with  such  rigor,  that  the 
name  of  the  Orleans  family  is  hateful  in  Ar- 
morican  ears,  even  unto  this  day.  When 
famine,  too,  and  pestilence  were  at  their  worst, 
especially  in  Marseilles,  Dubois  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  selfishness  that  almost  surpasses  be¬ 
lief.  Pope  Clement  XI.  had  loaded  three  ves¬ 
sels  with  corn,  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
famishing  populations  of  Languedoc.  Du¬ 
bois  thought  such  a  charitable  deed  a  cen¬ 
sure  on  his  ministry,  and  he  ordered  the 
French  Envoy  at  Rome  to  prevent  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  ships.  The  barks,  however,  did 
put  to  sea,  where  they  were  captured  by  an 
Algerine  corsair.  But  the  pirate,  more  Chris¬ 
tian  in  his  practice  than  the  priest,  on  hear¬ 
ing  for  what  purpose  the  grain  had  been 
originally  designed,  surrendered  his  rich 
b^oty,  and  helped  the  deeply-laden  vessels 
on  their  way  to  the  haven  whither  they  had 
been  bound. 

Dubois  hitherto,  albeit  an  Abb6,  tvas  not 
in  holy  orders.  This  circumstance  did  not 
prevent  him,  when  the  wealthy  Archbishopric 
of  Cambray  became  vacant,  from  pressing 
the  Regent  to  confer  the  high  dignity  upon 
him.  The  Regent  stated  at  him  with  aston¬ 
ishment,  and  then  burst  into  laughter.  ‘‘  You, 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  !”  exclaimed  Philip, 
again  and  again.  “Why  not  ?”  said  the  aspi¬ 
rant  ;  "Alberoni  became  a  Cardinal,  and  his 
origin  was  more  lowly  than  my  own  ” 
”  Why  !”  remarked  the  Regent,  “  you  are  not 
even  ordained ;  and  1  should  like  to  see  the 
Bishop  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  make 
even  a  Deacon  of  you.”  ”  Well,”  answered 
Dubois,  taking  him  at  his  word,  ”  that  Bishop 
is  not  far  off, — he  is  in  the  next  room.  I 
will  bring  him  in  to  you.  Ordain  me  1  He 
desires  no  better  fun !”  Dubois  found  the 
Bishop  of  Nantes  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
promised  him  the  next  vacant  Archbishopric, 
conducted  him  in  triumph  to  the  Regent,  to 
whom  he  undertook  to  ordain  this  singular 
candidate  for  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  Philip,  with  a  smile  and  a 
sigh,  and  a  shake  of  his  long  periwig,  placed 
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the  patent  of  office  in  the  gi^p  of  Daboia. 
The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  having  applied 
for  and  received  the  usual  dispensations  from 
venal  Rome,  Dubois,  within  one  hour,  was 
admitted  into  the  three  orders  of  Sub  Dea¬ 
con,  Deacon,  and  Priest  He  repaired  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  to  the  Council  of  State, 
where  his  radiant  humor  was  felt  as  an  insult 
br  the  aristocratic  members,  who  hated  him 
with  an  unparalleled  intensity  of  bitterness. 
The  Prince  of  Conti  was  e.specially  eloquent 
and  angry  against  the  triple  ordination  of 
the  day  ;  but  Dubois  answered  him  with  the 
almost  blasphemous  remark,  that,  if  the  case 
bad  been  irregular,  there  was  precedent  for  j 
it  in  the  similar  proceeding  with  respect  to 
St.  Ambrose. 

And  then  came  the  ceremony  of  the  con¬ 
secration  of  this  remarkably  unclean  priest. 
It  was  celebrated  with  a  splendor  which  had 
long  been  unknown  in  such  matters.  Cardi¬ 
nals,  prelates,  and  priests,  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  ostentatious  assistance  at  the 
solemn  rite  of  recognizing  a  link  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic*  succession  in  this  son  of  a  country 
apothecary :  and  among  them,  most  strange 
of  all,  was  that  Massillon,  Bishop  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  who  so  often  dared  to  be  hon*est,  but 
who  disgraced  himself  on  this  occasion,  by 
preaching  the  consecration  sermon. 

Having  become  Archbishop,  Dubois  could 
not  rest  content  therewith.  The  Cardinalate 
would  place  him  above  all  the  secular  nobility 
in  France ;  and  to  that  he  now  aspired.  The 
Regent  lent  his  influence ;  but  the  Rogent 
alone  was  of  no  avail.  Dubois,  accordingly, 
commenced  by  a  promise  to  Rome,  that  he 
would  suppress  Jansenism,  and  bring  the  Gul- 
lican  Church  under  Papal  subjection.  He 
then  dexterously  contrived  to  enlist  on  his  side 
George  I.,  of  England,  who  influenced  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  who,  in  his  turn,  interceded 
with  the  Pope,  who  was  also  warmly  pressed 
by  the  Pretender.  Clement  was  dying  at 
the  time,  but  he  was  fond  of  a  joke ;  and  he 
actually  signed  a  document,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  named  Dubois,  Archbi¬ 
shop  of  Cambray,  to  the  dignity  of  Cardi¬ 
nal,  on  the  special  application  of  James  111., 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Dubois  was  furious, 
but  the  Pontifif  died,  and  Dubois  set  himself 
vigorously  to  work,  and  bought  up  the  en¬ 
tire  Conclave  of  electing  Cardinals  by  bribes. 
The  purchased  Conclave  accordingly  elected 
Cardinal  Conti,  (Benedict  XIll.,)  who  had 
■  previously  bound  himself,  by  a  written  pro¬ 
mise,  to  create  Dubois  a  Cardinal.  The  Con¬ 
clave  declared  that  they  had  been  moved  to 
the  election  solely  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 


Pope  they  had  been  paid  to  elect,  endeavored 
to  escape  from  his  promise ;  but  at  length 
the  scarlet  hat  was  given  to  Dubois  in  1721. 
The  Regent  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  new  Cardinal  to  the  King,  solemnly 
asserting  the  while,  with  a  broad  smile  upon 
his  face,  that  the  Holy  Father — having  ob¬ 
served  how  zealously  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  had  worked  to  secure  tranquillity 
for  the  State,  and  peace  for  the  Church  in 
France,  when  threatened  with  schism — had 
been  divinely  moved,  in  consequence,  to  create 
him  a  Cardinal.  The  young  King  hid  his 
face  behind  his  plumed  hat,  in  order  that  no 
one  might  see  that  he  was  laughing,  as  he 
expressed  his  gratifleation  that  the  Pontiflf 
had  selected  a  Prelate  who  had  rendered 
such  eminent  services.  The  whole  aflfiir 
ended  with  a  grand  commemorative  Palais- 
Royal  supper  —  the  last  of  the  orgies  at 
which  Dubois  was  present;  for  it  is  due  to 
him  to  say,  that  from  tliat  day,  he  became  a 
methodical  mati  of  bJftness,  “  forswore  sack, 
and  lived  cleanly.”  As  the  Regent  was  ex- 
.  hausted  by  dissipation,  the  statesmanlike 
qualities  of  Dubois  were  the  more  important 
to  France  ;  but  it  must  be  understood,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  them,  he  was  never  dis¬ 
turbed  by  any  idea  as  to  virtue  and  princi¬ 
ple.  As  long  as  he  gained  his  end,  he  was 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  means. 

We  have  always  thought  the  election  of 
Benedict  XIII.,  who  raised  Dubois  to  the 
Cardinalate,  one  of  the  most  iniquifously 
conducted  of  all  the  Papal  elections.  Re- 
cently-publ’.shed  State- Papers  have,  how¬ 
ever,  revealed  a  worse.  When  Wolsey  was 
intriguing  for  the  tiara,  he  not  only  bought 
the  majority  of  Cardinals,  but  he  bound  them 
by  an  oath  to  vote  for  him,  and  no  other. 
Having  received  his  money,  the  pious  men 
repaired  together  to  the  Sisline  chapel,  re¬ 
leased  each  other  from  their  oaths,  made 
a.^8urance  doubly  sure,  by  administering  mu¬ 
tual  absolution  for  the  sin  of  perjury,  and 
then  went  and  voted  for  Wolsey ’s  rival. 

There  is  something  awful  in  the  bold  wicked¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  Church. 
As  a  modern  instance,  we  need  but  to  cite 
the  case  of  that  Dr.  Cahill,  whose  name  is 
indissoluble  from  the  memory  of  his  “glori¬ 
ous  idea”  of  slaughtering  English  Protestants 
by  a  coalition  of  Continental  “  Catholic  ” 
armies.  This  champion  of  his  Church,  only 
a  month  ago,  deliberately  declared  in  the 
“  Tablet,”  that  Roman  priests  would  infi¬ 
nitely  prefer  that  their  flocks  should  read 
obscene  works,  rather  than  the  English  Bible. 
To  read  that,  he  argued,  was  heresy,  for 
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which  that  Church  has  no  pardon.  But  with 
respect  to  immorality,  the  same  Church  could 
be  lenient.  Besides,  immorality  “cools  down 
with  age,”  says  this  so-called  disciple  of 
Christ.  It  may  be  indulged  in,  with  injury 
to  only  one  or  two  ;  and,  above  all,  there  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Cahill,  not  a  word  in  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  condemna¬ 
tory  of  immoral  practices.  Truly,  men  of 
the  Dubois  stamp  are  yet  to  be  found  within 
the  Roman  border;  though  the  ingenuity 
which  sees  a  permission  for  the  exercise  of 
immorality,  on  the  ground  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  said  nothing  to  the  contrary,  very 
nearly  resembles  the  argumeht  of  the  New¬ 
gate  chaplain  in  Jonathan  Wild’s  time,  who 
declared  he  was  the  more  emboldened  to  in¬ 
dulge  largely  in  punch,  because  it  was  a  liquor 
against  which  nothing  was  said  in  Scripture. 

When  Dubois  died,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
became  Prime  Minister  to  the  King,  then  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  royal  authority  ; 
but  he  was  almost  eMrely  uftBt  for  business. 
He  drank  deeper  than  ever,  was  far  more 
licentious  in  his  pleasures ;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  these,  he  dared  to  disregard  even  the 
claims  and  rights  of  nature.  He  sat  daily, 
or  nightly  rather,  surrounded  by  a  seraglio 
of  beautiful  Sends.  These  ladies  were  “  no¬ 
ble”  by  birth,  bright,  brilliant,  and  beaming  as 
the  sunniest  of  orient  dawns,  but  as  impure  as 
any  unclean  thing  that  ever  sprang  from  the 
pit  of  Acheron.  It  would  not  1^  edifying 
to  rest  on  the  revolting  details  ;  but  no  one 
who  is  condemned  to  study  them,  can  be  in 
the  least  degree  surprised  at  the  old  hostility 
of  the  people  of  France  to  the  nobility  and 
the  blood-royal.  At  length,  the  Duke  be¬ 
came  totally  un6t  for  any  serious  avocation 
of  life.  He  was  bloated,  blotchy,  feverishly 
excitable,  and  in  a  permanent  state  of  sto¬ 
lidity,  from  criminal  excesses  of  every  sort. 
His  doctor,  Chirac,  one  day  observing  that 
he  was  more  heated  than  usual,  warned  him, 
that  without  the  immediate  adoption  of  a 
system  of  moderation,  apoplexy  was  inevita¬ 
ble.  The  Duke  lethargically  uttered  some 
infidel  witticism  in  return,  and  plunged 
deeper  than  ever  into  the  most  hideous  ex¬ 
cesses.  He  knew  his  peril,  and  yet  despised 
it ;  and  would  not  surrender  any  of  his  usual 
indulgences  for  the  mere  chance  of  living 
another  day.  “What  tras  death  ?  It  was 
only  a  long  sleep,”  said  Philip  of  Orleans. 

On  the  second  of  December,  1723,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  dressing-room  of  the  last  of  his 
“favorites.”  This  was  the  young  Duchess 
of  Phalaris,  who  was  scarcely  nineteen,  while 
her  “  protector”  was  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He 


[Sept., 

found  her  preparing  for  a  ball,  her  long  hair 
floating  over  her  shoulders,  awaiting  the 
nimble  bands  of  the  coiffeur,  who  was  to  give 
to  it  the  beauty  of  order.  He  seated  him¬ 
self  on  a  couch,  and  the  fair  and  frail  young 
Duchess  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  her  head 
resting  upon  his  knees.  The  Prince  com¬ 
plained  of  weariness  and  head  ache,  and 
begged  her  to  tell  him  one  of  those  pretty 
fairy  stories,  for  the  invention  of  which  she 
had  no  little  reputation.  Looking  up  at  him, 
she  began  smilingly  with  the  words,  “  Once 

upon  a  time  a  King  and  a  Queen” -  She 

had  just  uttered  the  last  word,  when  the 
Duke’s  head  bowed  down  upon  hU  breast ; 
and,  as  the  Duchess  gently  moved  to  his 
side,  be  sank  upon  her  shoulder.  He  had 
often  slept  briefly  in  the  same  position,  and 
the  mistress  thought  her  guilty  master  was 
slumbering;  but  he  was  dead,  and  the  stiff¬ 
ening  of  his  limbs  threw  her  into  such  terror, 
that  her  pealing  screams  reechoed  through 
the  galleries  of  the  palace.  They  were  the 
only  funeral  knell  that  sounded  his  passage 
to  the  grave ;  for  scant  ceremony,  and  a 
formal  phrase  or  two,  without  a  word  of 
eulogy,  alone  marked  the  obsequies  of  the 
ex-Regent  Orleans. 

He  had  not  attained  the  French  crown,  of 
which  he  once  had  some  prospect,  nor  the 
Spanish  crown,  of  which,  also,  he  once  en¬ 
tertained  some  hopes ;  but  he  had  married 
his  fourth  daughter  (Mdlle.  de  Montpensier) 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  left  her  a  child¬ 
less  widow,  and  by  whose  successor  she  was 
very  unceremoniously  sent  back  to  France, 
where  she  died  in  1742. 

Louis  Philippe,  the  son  of  the  Regent,  was 
born  in  the  year  1703.  He  was  deformed 
in  body,  and  dull  in  mind  ;  and  his  dissolute 
father  used  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  changing 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
favor  of  such  an  ape  as  his  son,  who,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  add,  possessed  all  the 
defects  of  all  the  other  princes  of  the  blood, 
without  any  of  their  virtues.  It  was  the 
foolish  remark  of  a  foolish  man,  who  had 
abandoned  his  child  to  the  company  of  un¬ 
principled  women,  and  who  further  corrupted 
him,  by  holding  such  conversations  in  his 
presence  as  even  a  heathen  poet,  not  distin¬ 
guished  for  delicacy,  has  declared  should 
never  be  held  in  the  presence  of  an  ingenu¬ 
ous  boy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  for  a 
tutor  the  Abbe  Mauguin,  who,  a  sceptic 
himself,  so  impressed  his  pupil’s  mind  with 
the  eternity  and  severity  of  future  punish¬ 
ments,  that  he  drove  the  poor,  dull  lad  near¬ 
ly  msane.  He  was  shy,  reserved,  and  most 
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offensively  and  ignorantly  proud.  He  be¬ 
came  devout  upon  principle ;  but  he  so  far 
yielded  to  fashion,  that  be  took  under  bis 
protection  a  young  opera  nympb,  with  whom 
be  conversed  on  religious  and  metaphysical 
subjects;  and  if  his  weakness  in  bowing  to 
the  wicked  mode  61  the  time  condemn  him, 
his  simplicity  and  good  principle  may  win 
fur  him  but  a  slight  degree  of  censure.  In¬ 
deed,  there  was  ever  in  him  a  singular  mix¬ 
ture  of  gallantry  and  devotion.  He  had 
once  been  attached  to  the  pious  Marie  Lee- 
zincska,  who  afterwards*  became  the  consort 
of  Louis  XV.  The  attachment  was  mutual; 
but  policy,  stronger  than  love,  gave  the  Duke 
to  a  princess  of  Baden,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  ex-Kin^  of  Poland  to  the  sovereign  of 
France.  The  separated  lovers,  wedded  to 
objects  not  of  their  especial  love,  had  little 
subsequent  familiar  intercourse.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  however,  the  Duke  had  an  audience 
of  the  Queen,  and  he  was  enraptured  with 
the  transitory  delight  of  being  in  her  society. 
In  the  very  midst  of  their  happy  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  astonished  poor  Marie  by  falling  on 
bis  knees,  and  in  a  loud  voice  beseeching 
God  to  pardon  him  for  the  guilty  thoughts 
touching  the  Queen,  with  which  the  Devil 
had  just  inspired  him  I  The  lady  herself 
laughed,  but  the  Duke  did  not  merit  to  be 
laughed  at.  Marie  often  said  that  they 
would  have  been  admirably  matched ;  for 
that,  while  she  was  at  prayers  in  some  con¬ 
vent,  her  husband  would  have  been  with  his 
favorite  fathers  of  St.  Genevieve;  and  that 
their  hearth  would  have  been  an  altar  of  do¬ 
mestic  propriety. 

Quiet  and  unobtrusive  as  this  duke  was, 
he  claimed  the  prime  ministership  ;  and  on 
its  being  refused  him,  he  withdrew  into  pri¬ 
vate  life.  His  pride  was  still  more  hurt 
when,  by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Louis  XV.,  he 
ceased  to  be  next  heir  to  the  crown.  He 
thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theulogy,  of  ancient  oriental  languages, 
and  of  controversial  divinity.  He  thought 
that  Heaven  had  conhded  to  him  the  mission 
of  converting  all  the  heretics  on  earth  to 
Christianity.  He  addressed  himself,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  the  composition  of  argumentative 
'treatises.  They  were  very  full  of  words,  but 
altogether  debcient  in  reasoning ;  and,  as 
they  could  not  have  convinced  the  author, 
neither  did  they  carry  conviction  to  the 
bosom  of  the  few  patient  readers  who  waded 
through  them.  He  passed  whole  days  and 
nights  in  disputes  with  priests  and  pedants 
upon  Hebrew  points  and  perplexing  pas¬ 
sages  ;  and  his  Sunday  afternoons  were 


much  more  proGtably  employed  in  catechis¬ 
ing  the  children  on  his  estate,  in  the  village 
church.  His  last  days  were  altogether  spent 
among  priests,  in  whose  company  he  died  in 
1752.  As  he  was  a  Jansenist,  these  ortho¬ 
dox  gentlemen  would  not  administer  the 
sacrament  to  him,— though  Massillon  had 
disgraced  himself  by  preaching  the  consecra¬ 
tion  sermon  of  the  atheistical  Dubois !  His 
private  almoner  had  no  such  scruple.  The 
sacrament  was  administered  by  him  ;  and 
this  Duke  of  Orleans  died,  the  only  really  re¬ 
spectable  man  of  his  race,  after  bequeathing 
funds  to  found  a  biblical  professorship  of 
Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne,  "  in  order,”  as  he 
said,  **  that  heretics  might  not  be  the  only 
Christians  who  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages;” — a  satire  upon 
the  Church,  in  whose  bosom,  however,  he 
was  content  to  die. 

Another  Louis  Philippe  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Orleans.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
duke,  and  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  at 
his  father’s  death.  His  childhood  had  been 
spent  among  frivolous  women,  or  coarse 
grooms.  At  thirteen  he  was  a  full  colonel ; 
and,  young  as  he  was,  be  bore  himself,  on 
the  many  stricken  Gelds  which  France  con¬ 
tested  with  her  foes,  with  the  gallantry  of 
Bayard,  the  coolness  of  Duguesclin,  and  the 
invincibility  of  Dunois.  His  great  martial 
reputation  excited  the  Gerce  jealousy  of 
Louis  XV.,  who  removed  him  from  all  active 
military  employment.  His  domestic  life  was 
one  of  variety,  if  not  of  happiness.  At 
eighteen  he  was  married  to  Henrietta,  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Bourbon  Conti.  At  Grst,  the  con¬ 
jugal  love  of  this  pair  was  so  ostentatiously 
displayed,  without  respect  to  place  or  per¬ 
son,  that  the  individuals  who  were  made 
witnesses  of  it,  were  at  once  amused  and 
embarrassed.  But,  as  our  poet  says, — 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends  ; 

Like  fire  and  powder,  which,  as  they  kiss,  consume. 

So  it  was  in  the  present  instance ;  but  the 
Duke  was  not  to  blame.  The  youthful  Duch¬ 
ess  became  an  unblushing  monster  of  impur¬ 
ity.  Compared  with  her,  Messalina  was  at 
least  a  decent,  if  not  a  virtuous,  woman ; 
and  strove  to  save  her  imperial  dignity  from 
stain  by  committing  foul  deeds  under  a 
feigned  name, — Lycisca,  ”  the  Daughter  of 
Joy.”  Henrietta  of  Orleans  observed  no 
such  poor  respect  for  appearances ;  and  the 
mother  of  Philippe  Egalite  was  worthy  of 
her  child. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  with  all  this,  no 
anchorite.  He  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
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Pompadour, — that  shameless  woman  whom 
Heaven  had  endowed  with  such  ability  to 
become  a  great  artist  in  sculpture,  and  who 
abused  that  and  every  other  gift  of  God.  He 
was  bad  enough  to  be  suspected  of  confede¬ 
racy  in  the  aflfair  of  the  regicide  Damien  ;  but 
he  was  simply  a  debauchee,  whose  excesses 
plundered  his  family,  but  whose  thoughts 
never  turned  to  the  slaying  of  his  king. 

His  unbridled  extravagance  had  so  embar¬ 
rassed  his  fortunes,  that  he  was  determined 
to  repair  them  for  the  beneht  of  his  son,  the 
Duke  de  Chartres;  by  marrying  him  to  an 
heiress.  His  eyes  rested  on  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Penthievre,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  that  name,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse, — illegitimate  offspring  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 
The  pride  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  him, 
at  first,  recoil  from  an  alliance  for  his  son 
with  the  illegitimate  line.  But  strong  rea¬ 
sons  reconciled  him  to  it.  The  wealth  of 
the  other  illegitimate  branches  wa.«,  by 
deaths,  or  in  expectation,  fast  settling  in  the 
Penthievre  family,  ultimately  to  centre  on 
Mademoiselle  de  Penthievre,  whose  only 
brother,  the  Piince  de  Lambille,  was  being 
driven  by  profligacy  into  the  grave.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  therefore,  hoped  to  secure 
with  this  lady  the  whole  of  a  fortune  which 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling  annually.  The  prelimi¬ 
nary  arrangements  had  all  been  concluded, 
when  the  Prince  rallied  and  became  conva¬ 
lescent.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  at  once  broke 
oflf  the  engagement,  seeing  that  the  lady  was 
likely  to  be  only  half  as  lich  as  he  had  ex¬ 
pected.  He  had  made  an  indignant  enemy 
of  the  father  by  such  a  course,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  Prince  de  Lamballe  died.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Penthievre  became  thereby  the 
wealthiest  of  heiresses ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  the  effrontery  once  more  to 
solicit  her  hand  (and  estates)  for  his  son. 
The  lady’s  father  refused  ;  but  the  lady  her¬ 
self  was  passionately  attache4  to  the  Duke 
de  Chartres ;  and  as  she  threatened  death, 
or  a  convent,  if  she  were  not  permitted  to 
espouse  the  greatest  roue  of  his  day,  the 
parental  consent  was  reluctantly  yielded ; 
the  illustrious  couple  were  united  ;  and  Louis 
Philippe,  who  so  recently  died  in  exile  in 
England,  after  running  through  every  variety 
of  fortune,  was  the  first-fruit  of  the  union. 

This  marriage  took  place  in  1768.  Five 
years  subsequently,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
then  a  widower  living  in  strict  retirement, 
alienated  from  the  court,  at  Villers-Cotterets, 
one  morning,  before  mounting  his  horse,  said 


[Sept., 

to  the  gentlemen  who  formed  a  species  of 
“court”  also  in  that  rural  palace,  words 
somewhat  like  these :  “  My  good  friends,  I 
depart  alone ;  but  this  evening  I  shall  return 
in  company  with  a  lady,  to  whom  I  trust 
your  homage  and  good-will  will  be  as  readily 
paid,  as  they  have  ever  been  to  me.”  The 
Duke  left  a  perplexed  circle  of  household 
officers  behind  him  ;  but  their  perplexity  was 
ended  when  evening  arrived.  With  it  came 
the  Duke,  leading  by  the  hand  Madame  de 
Montesson,  whom  he  bad  that  day  privately 
married  with  the  contemptuous  consent  of  the 
king,  and  on  condition  that  the  union  should 
never  be  formally  declared  or  recognized.  The 
lady  was  of  great  beauty  and  grace  and  intel¬ 
lect.  She  had  been  the  young  wife  of  an  old 
count,  to  whom  she  remained  faithful,  till  his 
death  left  her  free.  The  Duke  showed  his  es¬ 
teem  for  her  by  abandoning  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  selling  St.  Cloud  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
because  in  neither  of  those  ducal  residences 
could  his  wife  keep  state  as  duchess.  He 
lived  with  her  at  the  pretty  mansion  of  St. 
Assize  au  Port, — that  mansion  which  the 
famous  Duchess  of  Kingston  subsequently 
purchased,  where  she  gave  such  magnificent 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers,  and  from 
the  woods  round  which  she  sold  rabbits  by 
thousands.  Perhaps  no  Duke  of  Orleans 
ever  experienced  more  happiness  than  was 
here  the  lot  of  the  father  of  Egalite.  From 
his  retreat  he  looked  at  public  events,  and 
was  content  to  obtain  popularity  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  much  benevolence  and  general  pi^priety, 
when  at  Versailles  there  was  neither  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  people  nor  self-respect.  The 
Duke  enjoyed  this  life  during  twelve  years; 
and  then  (in  1785)  died  of  gout,  in  the  arms 
of  Madame  de  Montesson,  his  excellent  wife, 
— although  she  was  the  aunt  of  the  Count¬ 
ess  de  Genlis! 

The  Orleans  family  could  not  respect  the 
virtues  of  the  Duke’s  widow.  A  mention 
made  of  her,  in  the  Duke’s  funeral  oration, 
by  the  Abbe  de  St.  Maury,  rendered  the  new 
Duke  of  Orleans  perfectly  furious.  She  was 
respected  by  all  other  men,  of  every  shade 
of  party.  The  Revolution  did  not  smite  her, 
and  the  Empire  treated  her  with  especial 
courtesy.  Napoleon  admired  her  noble  bear-  * 
ing  and  her  womanly  qualities ;  and  till  the 
year  of  her  death,  in  1806,  the  imperial 
purse  annually  poured  into  her  lap  the  gene¬ 
rous  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  The 
non-recognition  of  her  marriage,  and  the 
hatred  of -Philippe  Egalit^,  procured  for  her 
oblivion  from  the  Republic,  and  a  pension 
from  the  Empire. 
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The  ChAteaa  of  St.  Cloud  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  of  Orleans, 
better  known  as  Philippe  Egalit5.  He  was 
thirtyVight  years  of  age  when  he  suceeeded 
his  father  in  1785.  As  Duke  of  Chartres, 
he  had  run  a  most  profligate  career ;  and, 
throughout  its  wretched  course,  he  was 
weaker  of  principle  and  purpose  than  any 
of  the  dukes  who  have  borne  the  fatal  title 
of  Orleans.  He  was  employed  both  in  the 
navy  and  army ;  but,  though  he  was  not  ill- 
disposed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  both  profes¬ 
sions,  he  never  distinguished  himself  in  either. 
He  was  more  at  home  in  a  race  than  in  a 
battle ;  and  the  morals  of  the  times  may  be 
judged  of,  when  we  state,  that  he  once  rode 
a  match  against  time,  from  St.  Cloud  to 
Paris,  naked !  He  pierced  the  clouds  in  a 
balloon,  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  inspect  mines,  shook  the  powder 
from  his  hair,  abolished  breeches  to  intro¬ 
duce  pantaloons ;  and  had  his  children  chris¬ 
tened,  not  in  palaces,  as  became  young 
Christians  born  in  the  purple,  but  in  the 
parish  churcif,  like  common  citizens ;  in  short, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  treated 
both  fashion  and  royalty  with  seditiousness 
of  spirit.  The  only  points  in  which  he  be¬ 
haved  as  was  common  with  French  princes, 
was  in  treating  his  wife  with  such  faithless¬ 
ness,  that  she  ultimately  parted  from  him  in 
disgust ;  and  in  delivering  his  children  to  be 
educated  by  bis  mistress,  the  notorious 
Countess  de  Genlis ;  whose  non^nsical 
books  used  to  be  so  extensively  read  by 
multitudes  of  young  ladies,  who,  now  that 
they  are  grandmothers,  blush  to  think  of 
that  misapplication  of  their  time.  To  out- 
thinking,  the  plays  of  Aphra  Behn  are  not 
much  worse  than  the  nouvelettes  of  Sillery 
de  Genlis. 

While  the  Court  at  Versailles  was  merry 
with  an  annual  deficit  of  £6,000,000  sterling, 
added  to  an  established  arrear  of  above  ten 
times  that  sum,  and  while  the  people  were 
enduring  the  utmost  of  misery  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  Duke  took  the  popular  side.  He 
was  banished  to  his  estate  ;  and  this  increased 
his  popularity.  His  recall,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  people,  who  framed  a  “  humble”  petition 
with  that  end  in  view,  was  a  defeat  for  the 
Court  and  a  triumph  for  democracy.  Of  the 
latter  the  Duke  became  the  recognized  cham¬ 
pion  ;  and,  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  at  the  States-General,  he  chose  rather 
to  take  his  place  among  the  Commons,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected,  than  by  the  side 
of  the  King,  where  he  could  seat  himself 
when  be  would,  by  right  of  birth.  It  is  not 


necessary  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution, — that  great  catastrophe 
which  he  aided  to  establish,  and  through  which 
he  perished.  By  the  Revolutionists  he  was 
employed  as  a  tool,  until  he  was  no  longer 
needed ;  and  then  he  was  destroyed.  The 
Republicans  accepted  the  help  of  a  Prince 
to  overthrow  royalty ;  but,  when  that  was 
achieved,  they  slew  the  Prince,  as  a  portion 
of  what  was  necessarily  devoted  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  Against  the  prayers  of  his  family,  and 
to  the  disgust  of  his  own  confederates,  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  King, 
into  whose  place  he  hoped  to  leap.  But, 
when  the  place  no  longer  existed,  a  candidate 
for  its  honors,  or  for  any  sovereignty  over 
the  people, — the  only  sovereign  of  the  hour, 
— was  a  traitor  to  the  state;  and  PbiFippe 
Egalite  miserably  perished  under  the  knife  of 
the  executioner,  leaving  behind  him  a  trebly 
accursed  memory.  His  regicide  vote  against 
Louis  XVI.  has  long  been  considered  as  the 
most  damning  spot  upon  his  fame.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  the  worst.  Among  the  .black¬ 
est,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  bis  unhlial 
treachery  before  the  Commune,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  his  belief  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
the  last  Duke,  but  of  some  plebeian  paramour 
of  his  mother’s.  He  gained  nothing  by  striv¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  he  was  sprung  from  a  demo¬ 
cratic  paternity ;  for  he  was  still  the  son  of 
a  Bourbon  Princess.  Eyil,  indeed,  was  her 
reputation  ;  but,  evil  as  it  was,  no  duty  called 
upon  her  son  to  heap  fresh  infamy  upon  it, 
still  less  to  do  so  by  the  utterance  of  a  lie. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  Louis 
Philippe,  the  late  ex-King  of  the  French. 
Louis  Philippe — first,  Duke  of  Valois,  then  of 
Chartres,  and  then  of  Orleans — had  seen  Vol¬ 
taire  in  his  early  youth,  and  had  learned  a  mot¬ 
ley  sort  of  wisdom  at  the  knees  of  Madame  de 
Genlis.  This  lady  taught  her  pupils  senti¬ 
ment,  made  them  comedians,  filled  them  to  the 
brim  with  ”  gallons  of  facts,”  bad  them  taught 
various  professions,  as  well  as  languages,  and 
made  them  as  conceited  as  little  Cyrus  him¬ 
self.  They  accompanied  her  on  instructive 
tours.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  they  visited 
the  prison  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  where  stood  ^ 
that  famous  wooden  cage,  not  unlike  the  iron 
one  in  which  Anne  of  Beaujeu  had  once  im¬ 
prisoned  a  former  Duke  of  Orleans.  Louis 
Philippe,  then  a  boy,  had  the  honor  of  de¬ 
stroying  this  relic  of  the  despotism  of  the 
ancient  monarchy ;  and  he  used  to  allude  to 
the  circumstance,  with  much  emotion,  after  he 
had  realized  the  dreams  of  so  many  Princes  of 
his  house,  and  was  a  King, albeit  an  uncrowned 
one.  From  the  residence  of  Beaumarchais, 
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Louis  Philippe,  with  his  brothers,  sisters,  and 
governess,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille;  and  he  was  so  excited  with  wild 
delight  at  the  spectacfe,  that  even  the  Count¬ 
ess  counselled  him  to  moderate  the  public 
manifestation  of  his  enjoyment./^ 

He  became  as  democratic  as  Ins  sire.  He 
surrendered  his  titles,  took  the  post  of  door¬ 
keeper  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  snubbed  his 
mother,  called  Madame  de  Genlis  “  dear 
mnmma,”and  declan  d  that  there  were  but  two 
things  on  earth  which  he  loved,  and  those 
right  dearly;  namely,  the  new  Const^ution 
and  herself.  He  fought  for  the  Republic  at 
Valmy  and  Jemappes,  and  fled  from  it  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  scaffold  was  likely  to 
be  bis  reward,  if  he  tarried  within  the  frontier. 
He  would  not  serve  under  Austria  against 
France;  and  so,  penniless  and  disguised,  he 
became  a  wanderer.  He  travelled  on  foot 
through  Switzerland,  under  the  name  of 
Corby;  rejoined  his  sister,  Adelaide,  for  a 
brief  interval ;  when,  being  discovered  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic,  the  fugitives 
were  compelled  to  separate.  The  young 
Prince  did  not  abandon  Switzerland,  but  pro¬ 
cured  an  engagement  in  an  academy  at  Rich- 
erau,  where,  as  M.  Chabaud  Latour,  he  taught 
the  mathemathics  to  very  soft- looking  boys, 
if  they  at  all  resembled  those  in  the  famous 
picture  in  the  Palais  Royal,  at  £00  /rer  annum. 
His  whereabout  beipg  again  discovered,  he 
was  forced  to  depart.  He  traversed  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  ultimately 
sailed  from  Hamburg  to  the  United  States, 
where,  in  the  same  year,  (1796.)  he  was 
joined  by  his  young  and  princely-hearted 
brothers,  Montpensier  and  Beaujolais.  After 
a  four  jjears’  sojourn  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
the  exiles  landed  at  Falmouth.  The  Princes 
whom  we  have  last  named  died  early,  their 
constitutions  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
rigors  of  their  captivity,  under  the  Republic, 
at  Marseilles,  and  by  the  sufferings  endured 
by  them  in  an  attempt  to  escape.  During 
the  succeeding  eight  or  nine  years,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  chiefly  in  England,  and  never 
idle.  He  proposed  to  Canning  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  expedition  to  prevent  the  French 
from  getting  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
and  he  was  sorely  tempted  into  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  against  Napoleon  in  Spain.  Luck¬ 
ily  for  hirp,  he  did  not  assume  arms  against 
his  country ;  and,  as  he  could  not  attain 
greatness  in  the  field,  he  resolved  to  help 
himself  thereto  by  marriage.  In  1809  he  es¬ 
poused  the  Princess  Maria  Amelia  of  Naples, 
whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Marie  An- 
tdnette.  A  son  was  born  of  this  marriage, 


in  Sicily,  in  1810;  and  this  occurrence  af¬ 
forded  him  as  much  enjoyment  as  an  exile 
could  sustain,  until  the  year  1814  brought 
with  it  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  On  a 
May  morning  of  that  year  he  left  Palermo ; 
and,  not  many  days  afterwards,  the  porter  of 
the  Palais  Royal  was  surprised  at  seeing  a 
goodly-looking  man  pass  the  portals,  advance 
to  the  staircase,  and,  falling  upon  his  knees, 
kiss  the  ground,  while  he  sobbed  with  hyster¬ 
ical  excitement.  The  strange  coiner  was  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  His  first  personal  visit  in 
Paris  was  paid  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  dike  a  school-dame,  and  hoped 
that  he  “had  given  up  all  idea  of  becoming 
King.”  He  also  called  upon  the  leading  lib¬ 
erals  of  the  day ;  and,  even  then,  Lafayette 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  “  the  only  Bourbon 
compatible  with  a  (ree  constitution.”  These 
words  were  the  seeds  whence  sprang  “  the 
best  of  Republics”  in  1830. 

Then  came  the  ”  Hundred  Days,”  the  issue 
of  which  Louis  Philippe  tranquilly  awaited 
at  Twickenham.  After  the  crowning  day  at 
Waterloo,  he  repaired  again  to  Fhris ;  and,  in 
the  House  of  Peers  there,  he  took  so  decided 
an  opposition  standing  against  the  Court,  that 
the  King  withdrew  from  the  Princes  of  the 
blood  the  courtesy  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Duke  had  his  revenge  when  the  little 
Due  de  Bordeaux  was  born, — the  son  of  an 
already  slain  sire.  There  appeared  at  the 
time,  in  the  ^'Morning  Chronicle^'  a  strongly 
worded  protest  against  the  legitimacy  of  the 
little  Duke.  The  King  charged  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  with  being  the  author  of  the  protest. 
The  latter  vehemently  denied  the  charge ;  but 
he  republished  the  protest  itself  in  1830,  when 
his  partisans  were  placarding  the  streets  with 
the  assurance  that  he  had  not  in  him  the  blood 
of  Bourbon,  but  that  of  Valois.  Long  before 
the  death  of  Louis  XVIIl.,  he  appears  to 
have  discussed,  with  the  coterie  at  Lafitte’s, 
the  advantages  of  a  monarchical  change  in 
France;  and  these  discussions  never  failed  to 
be  marked  by  his  assurances,  that  if  he  could 
ever  wish  to  become  King,  the  general 
good,  and  not  self-interest,  would  be  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  such  wish !  In  the  mean  time,  he 
good-humorediy  abided  his  hour.  His  house¬ 
hold  was  the  only  “  decent”  one,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  that  had  ever  been  held 
by  a  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  himself  was  much 
given,  indeed,  to  “  nearness  ;  ”  and  he  regu¬ 
lated  the  expenses  of  his  children’s  table  with 
a  saving 'minuteness,  which  shows  how  ad¬ 
mirably  nature  had  qualified  him  to  be  the 
head  of  a  cheap  boarding-school.  He  knew 
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if  not  every  thing,  at  least  a  little  of  every 
thing ;  and  he  loved  to  teach  others,  in  order 
that  be  might  exhibit  his  own  knowledge. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  pride  with 
which  he  used  to  speak  of  his  august  an¬ 
cestor,  Louis  XIV.”  “Yes,  Dumas!”  said 
be,  one  day  to  the  Secretary,  who  has  since 
turned  historian,  “  to  be  descended  from  Louis 
XIV.,  even  only  through  his  bastards,  is,  in 
my  eyes  at  least,  an  honor  sufficiently  great 
to  be  worth  boasting  of  I”  He  was  charita¬ 
ble  upon  impulse,  rather  than  principle  ;  but 
his  promised  liberality  often  became  “  fine  by 
degrees,  and  beautifully  less,”  when  its  hour 
of  expected  realization  approached. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
outbreak  in  1830,  that  be  was  playing  with 
the  youthful  Duke  de  Bordeaux  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  St.  Cloud.  His  affection  had  never 
been  so  expansive.  Not  many  months  before, 
be  had  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  a 
Twelfth-Night  King,  at  Court,  because  it 
savored,  as  he  pleasantly  said,  of  treason. 
He  ever  professed  too  much,  just  as  his 
wretched  father  conspired  too  much ;  and  he 
was  most  affectionate  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  at  the  moment  that  he  was  about  to  rob 
him  of  his  birth-right.  He,  too,  had  infirmity 
of  purpose.  He  was  concealed  when  his  sister 
Adelaide  accepted  the  office  of  “  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Kingdom,”  preparatory  to  a 
further  step.  His  own  hesitation  was  re¬ 
markably  unheroic.  When  the  Duke  de  Mor- 
lemart  repaired  to  him  in  Paris,  be  found  the 
Prince  stretched  on  a  mattress  on  the^ground, 
reeking  with  perspiration  and  anxiety.  No 
human  power,  he  told  the  envoy  of  Charles 
X.,  should  induce  him  to  accept  a  throne  to 
which  he  had  no  right.  A  few  days  after, 
he  had  shipped  the  elder  Bourbon  branch  in 
two  vessels,  bound  for  England.  A  third 
accompanied  the  exiles;  and  when  the  latter 
inquired  the  object  of  this  third,  they  were 
told  that  the  ship  of  war  had  orders  to  fire 
upon  the  vessels  which  bore  the  fugitives  and 
their  scattered  fortunes,  if  a  landing  were  at¬ 
tempted  on  the  coast  of  France.  Such  was 
the  last  “  Good  Night !  ”  of  the  courteous 
Orleans  to  the  ancient  monarchy. 

By  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
uneasy  dignity  of  King  of  the  French,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  fell  to  that  young 
Prince  whose  birth  we  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  Sicily,  in  1810.  He  was 
brought  up,  not  among  Princes,  but  among 
the  people.  We  have  a  lively  remembrance 
of  his  appearance  among  his  fellow-pupils 
in  one  of  the  public  colleges,  and  of  the  pop¬ 
ularity  with  which  the  fact  itself  was  hailed. 


He  was  the  last  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans, 
and  perhaps  the  most  amiable.  The  Church, 
indeed,  hated  him,  because  he  had  married  a 
German  Lutheran  Princess,  and  would  insist 
upon  her  religions  feelings  being  respected. 
He  had  been  to  pay  a  visit  of  duty  to  his  royal 
parents,  when,  on  his  return,  the  horses  of  his 
carriage  took  fright,  and  in  leaping  out  he  was 
killed.  He  left  heirs  who,  now  in  exile,  are  un¬ 
wisely  taught  to  consider  themselves  the  heirs 
of  their  grandsire’s  greatness  and  their  father’s 
prospects.  They  could  not  well  hope  for  a 
greater  heritage  of  woe,  seeing  that,  since 
the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  no  French  Monarch, 
save  Louis  XVIII.,  has  dietfupon  the  throne. 
The  Sixteenth  Louis  perished  on  the  scaffold ; 
the  Seventeenth  in  the  Temple ;  the  leaders 
of  the  Republic  were  murdered  by, their 
rivals ;  the  Emperor  died  upon  a  distant  rock ; 
Charles  X.  breathed  his  last  sigh  at  Goritz ; 
and  Louis  Philippe  expired  in  1850,  also  in 
exile,  at  Claremont.  What  a  warning  to 
those  who,  since  the  death  of  the  last-named 
King,  have  been  eager  to  reign  !  What  a 
warning  even  to  him  who,  most  daring,  has 
been  most  successful ! 

Eighteen  Princes  have  borne  the  title  of 
Dukes  of  Orleans.  Four  were  of  the  elder 
branch  of  Valois.  Five  were  of  the  An- 
goul6me  branch  of  Valois;  the  other  half  of 
the  eighteen  princes  were  members  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Of  all  these,  who  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  two  alone  may  be  said 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  eminent  re¬ 
spectability  of  character, — the  son  of  the 
Regent,  and  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  King 
of  the  French;  but  even  the  reputation  of 
these  was  not  unsullied.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  perished  miserably.  The  first  Philip  was 
killed  by  excess,  Louis  was  murdered,  Charles 
slowly  killed  by  his  quarter  of  a  ceAury’s 
captivity,  and  Louis  (the  first  Duke  who 
reached  the  throne)  perished  through  profli¬ 
gacy.  Of  the  second  Valois  branch,  the  first 
who  had  worn  the  ducal  title  was  killed,  the 
second  and  third  died  prematurely,  the  fourth 
perished  a  moody  maniac,  and  the  fifth  was 
assassinated  ;  and  of  the  last  five  three  were 
Kings.  Again,  of  the  Bourbon  Dukes  of 
Orleans,  the  first  died  ere  he  left  the  nursery  ; 
the  next,  Gaston,  if  public  contempt  could  have 
killed  him,  would  so  have  ended  his  career;  the 
father  of  the  Recent,  and  the  Regent  himself, 
were  “  suicides,’^  slaying  themselves  by  prac¬ 
tices  of  vice ;  the  fifth  of  the  house  died  with 
decency  ;  the  sixth  was  the  slave  of  excess, 
like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  suf¬ 
fered  accordingly  ;  Philippe  Egalite  was  the 
only  one  of  the  ducal  line  who  suffered  death 
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at  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  his  son, 
Louis  Philippe,  the  only  one  who  encountered 
the  Inevitable  in  banishment ;  the  last  Duke 
perished  ignobly  on  the  pavement  of  Paris. 
Not  one  fell  in  the  field  or  died  of  the  effects 
of  over- zeal  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Should  the  line  of  Dukes  ever  be  renewed. 


[Sept, 

let  us  hope  that  it  may  not  be  said  of  these, 
as  was  said  of  the  Bourbons  after  the  Re¬ 
storation,  that  during  the  days  of  their  adver¬ 
sity  they  had  neither  learned  nor  forgotten 
any  thing.  But  well  may  we  say,  shotild  the 
ducal  line  ever  be  restored  : 

Vbi  eras  ittud  out  unde  jietendum. 


Fromthe  E  d  i  ■  b  n  r  g  h  Review. 

EUROPEAN  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  times 
for  self-examination,  when  they  pause,  sur¬ 
vey  their  positions,  glance  back  upon ’the 
past,  study  the  lessons  of  experience,  and 
gird  themselves  up  for  the  future.  In  the 
summer  of  1830,  about  a  year  before  the 
last  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Marshals  of  the 
United  States  of  America  were  occupied 
simultaneously  throughout  the  Republic  in 
ascertaining  the  number,  color,  nativity, 
sex,  occupation,  habits,  and  wealth  of  its 
scattered  population,  and  in  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  its  resources.  The  full 
results  of  this  work  still  rest  in  the  official 
receptacles ;  but  the  Report  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  made  in  December,  1852,  gives 
an  abstract  of  what  the  “  Seventh  Census” 
will  be  when  finished.  The  complete  work, 
for  some  unknown  cause,  is  yet  unpublished. 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  Report  is 
occupjgrd  with  the  subject  of  the  foreign  im¬ 
migration  into  the  United  States.  Although 
incomplete,  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  inac¬ 
curate,  it  furnishes  the  means  for  arriving  at 
conclusions  as  to  what  has  been  and  is,  and 
gives  us  grounds  for  speculation  as  to  what 
will  be. 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  chart 


•  1.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ceneut 
for  December  1,  1852 ;  to  which  U  appended  the 
Report  for  December  1,  1861.  Printea  by  Order 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  Washington:  1863. 

2.  Note*  on  Public  Subject*  made’  during  a  Tour 
ta  the  United  State*  and  Canada.  By  Hugh  Set- 
MOUB  Tbxmenhexrx.  London :  1862.  * 

8.  Report*  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Cammiuioner*.  Printed  for  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

i.  Letter*  on  Iri*h  Emigration.  By  Edward  E. 
Hale.  Boston:  1862. 


prefixed  to  modern  editions  of  "  Gibbon’s 
Decline  and  Fall,”  exhibiting  the  march  of 
the  barbarian  tribes  upon  Rome.  The  ex- 
aggerations  of  the  press  have  accustomed  us 
to  speak  of  the  modern  “  Exodus  ”  from 
famine,  want,  and  plethora  of  labor,  as  if  it 
were  a  similar  movement.  As  ship  after 
ship  leaves  Liverpool,  London,  Havre,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  crowded 
with  emigrants  for  America,  we  picture  that 
country  yielding  itself  a  prey  to  an  ignorant 
peasantry.  We  see  them  in  imagination 
transferred  to  its  shores,  and  invested^  by  the 
magic  of  an  oath,  with  the  attributes  of 
citizenship ;  and  we  turn  with  sorrow  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  probable  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Constitutionalism  in 
the  clashing  of  Democracy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfounded  than  such  fears. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1*790,  taken 
before  any  acquisition  of  territory,  exhibited 
a  population  of  3,221,930  freemen,  and 
697,897  slaves.  There  were  then  thirteen 
States,  in  twelve  of  which  it  appears  that 
slavery  existed  :  its  feeble  life  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island  has  long  since  been  extin¬ 
guished.  In  1803,  the  French  province  of 
Louisiana,  including  most  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  added  to  the 
Union.  Florida  was  purchased  from  Spain 
in  1819;  Texas  annexed  in  1844;  and  New 
Mexico  and  California  acquired  by  conquest 
and  treaty  in  1848.  Five  slave  States,  two 
free  States,  and  six  Territories  have  been 
created  out  of  all  this  country.  Two  new 
free  States  have  also  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  from  the  territory  of  New  England 
since  the  formation  of  the  Federation,  and  5 
free  and  4  Slave  States  from  the  country 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  assigned  to  the  Re- 
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public  by  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  thus  making 
in  all  at  present  16  free  States,  with  142 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  32  senators ; 
and  15  slave  States,  with  91  representatives 
and  30  senators. 

The  total  population  of  tlft  United  States 
in  1850  was  over  twenty-three  millions,  of 
.  which  nearly  eighteen  millions  were  native 
whites,  over  two  millions  were  foreign  born, 
39,000  were  of  unknown  nativities,  and 
3,200,000  were  slaves.  Itwtppears  that  be¬ 
tween  1840  and  1850,  1,569,850  foreigners 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  from  whence 
we  should  conclude,  even  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  that  the  emigration  before 
1840  was  comparatively  small.  It  began  on 
a  large  scale  only  in  1847.  From  1820 
to  1830  the  average  number  arriving  was 
only  20,000  a  year;  from  1830  to  1846, 
about  70,000  a  year.  In  1847,  the  famine 
desolated  Ireland  ;  and  the  revolutions  on 
the  Continent,  which  unsettled  the  channels 
of  labor,  followed  the  next  year.  The  im¬ 
migration  increased,  under  the  pressure,  to 
240,000  in  1847,  and  to  300,000  in  1850; 
and  it  is  now  estimated  at  the  Census  Office 
that  the  “  total  number  of  emigrants  into  the 
United  States  since  1700,  living  in  1850, 
together  with  descendants,  amounted  to 
4,304,416,”  which  we  shall  assume  to  be  the 
complete  foreign  addition  to  the  population 
of  the  country  between  1790  and  1850.* 

All  this  has,  and  is  to  have,  a  great  effect 
upon  the  relations  between  slave  and  free 
labor.  The  free  colored  population  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  increased  10.96  per  cent, 
during  the  decade  just  past.  The  slave 


*  It  appears  by  the  last  report  of  the  Colonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  that  the  total 
Irish  emigration  from  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  was 
883,692,  nearly  all  of  which  was  for  North  America. 
The  Hamburg  Emigration  Society  report  the  Ger¬ 
man  emigration  during  the  same  time  as  856,684, 
of  which  we  assume  96  per  cent  to  have  gone  to  the 
same  quarter.  The  Canada  and  New  Brunswick 
immigration  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
210,904  ;  and,  asauroing  that  the  emigration  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada  was  equal  to  that 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  justifies  ns  in  doing,  we  have  as  the  total 
German  and  Irish  emigration  to  the  United  States 
from  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  according  to  European 
authority, 

Irish .  833,692 

German  ....  841,426 

1,175,118 

Deduct  Canada  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  emigration  .  .  .  210,904 

•  964,214 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  of  all  nations  re¬ 


population,  28.81  per  cent.;  and  the  whites, 
38.28  per  cent. 

The  regular  decrease  in  the  augmentation 
of  the  free  blacks  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  progress  of  races  in  America. 
From  1790  to  1810,  the  Northern  States, 
under  the  influence  of  climate  and  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  engendered  by  the  Revolution, 
were  emancipating,  or  preparing  to  emanci¬ 
pate,  their  slaves  ;  and  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  free  colored  population  consequently 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  whites  or  slaves. 
The  following  decade  the  per  centage  dimin¬ 
ished  ;  but  was  increased  again,  from  1820 
to  1830,  by  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in 
New  York,  and  a  large  emancipation  in 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In 
the  succeeding  decade  it  fell  off  again  ;  and 
in  the  last,  as  we  see,  it  fails  to  reach  1 1  per 
cent. ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  manu¬ 
mission  of  1500,  and  the  flight  of  1000  slaves 
a  year,  if  the  year  1850,  for  which  alone 
returns  on  this  head  are  made,  be  an  example 
of  the  general  course  of  things.  In  some 
of  the  States — New  York  for  instance — the 
number  has  actually  diminished ;  in  others — 
like  the  New  England  States — it  has  done 
little  more  than  remain  stationary ;  while, 
in  others,  on  the  Canada  borders,  and  with 
strong  abolition  sympathies — Michigan  and 
Ohio  for  instance — it  has  decidedly  increased. 

There  can  be  but  one  solution  to  this — the 
degraded  social  position  into  which  the  Ne¬ 
gro  is  forced  by  the  prejudices  of  the  whites 
of  the  North,  and  particularly  of  European 
immigrants.  There  is  no  physical  reason 
why  the  black  race  should  not  increaA  as 


turned  by  the  United  States  authorities  during  the 
same  time,  was  1,037,771,  which  agrees  snbstan- 
tially  with  the  European  statistics.  The  same  Eu¬ 
ropean  authorities  return  the  emigration  of  1851 
and  1852  to  the  United  States  as  follows  : 

1851.  1852. 

United  Kingdom  .  267,8-57  244,261 

Germanj^^k^mated)  111,052  (settled)  144,528 

878,409  888,789 

The  arrivals  at  New  York  alone,  in  1852,  were 
296,438,  of  whom  118,134  were  Irish,  and  118,706 
were  Germans,  being  a  decrease  from  the  year  be¬ 
fore  of  45,122  in  the  former,  and  an  increase  of 
48.623  in  the  latter. 

Dr.  Chickering,  who  is  excellent  authority,  esti¬ 
mates  the  foreign  addition  since  1790  at  5,000,000, 
instead  of  4,000,000 ;  and  the  Hamburg  Society 
estimates  the  German  element  alone  at  4,897,768, 
a  very  wild  statement  We  have  adopted  the  offi¬ 
cial  estimate  in  preference  to  Dr.  Chickering’s,  but 
the  difference  is  of  little  moment,  as  the  actual 
foreign-born  element  remains  at  2,000,000,  and  the 
results  we  point  out  would  be  substantially  the 
same  in  either  event. 
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fast,  and  faster  even  than  the  wb'te.  The 
experience  of  the  slave  States  proves  this, 
where,  in  spite  of  a  degradation  for  which 
no  amount  of  personal  comfort  can  compen¬ 
sate,  they  faithfully  fulfil  the  Divine  com¬ 
mand  to  *'  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.” 
Sambo  is  naturally  a  jovial,  good-natured, 
laughing  fellow,  full  of  fun,  not  without  a 
relish  for  a  practical  joke,  and  ready  always 
for  a  dance  and  a  bit  of  banjo  music  in  the 
open  air — especially  if  Dinah  be  there,  for 
‘whom  it  must  be  confessed  he  has  a  strong 
liking.  He  is  too  fond  of  bis  ease  to  be  out 
of  temper  for  a  long  time  ;  too  much  a  man 
of  the  world  to  work  unless  obliged  to  do  so; 
and  by  far  too  much  a  gentleman  to  trouble 
his  woolly  pate  with  thinking  a  great  deal. 
He  is  a  bit  of  a  “  swell,”  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  and  loves  to  deck  his  ebon  beauties  in 
bright  reds,  and  blues,  and  yellows,  but  not 
without  a  rude  idea  of  taste  and  harmony  of 
colors  —  if  such  a  thing  may  be  seriously 
suggested ;  and  so  long  as  Dinah  likes  it,  he 
cares  little  whether  it  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  art.  He  has  a  certain  natural  deli¬ 
cacy  in  the  midst  of  his  coarseness  which 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  beer-drink¬ 
ing  rudeness  of  the  laborer  of  some  countries 
nearer  the  metidian  of  Greenwich,  and  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  good  treatment  which  insures 
his  master  against  “  strikes,”  as  long  as  be 
does  not  strike  first.  And  when  he  and 
Dinah  at  length  become  one,  there  seems  to 
be  naturally  no  good  reason  why  woolly - 
paled  “  piccaninnies”  should  not  be  as  thick 
around  his  cabin  as  ever  carroty  heads  were 
on  tfti  Irish  potato  patch.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  for  instance,  they  would  seem  to  have 
every  thing  in  their  favor — freedom,  plenty  of 
work,  equality  of  laws  and  rights  ;  and  yet 
his  family  has  increased  only  4.5  per  cent,  in 
the  ten  years.  The  truth  is,  free  Sambo  in 
the  United  States,  with  all  his  freedom  and 
political  equality,  has  no  reality  of  either. 
His  color  stamps  him  for  ever  in  m|^t  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice,  which  is  strong^^PRn  law, 
with  the  caste  of  labor ;  and  not  laborer 
alone,  but  degraded  laborer,  whose  mother, 
and  brother,  and  cousin  are  slaves,  and  who 
ought  to  be  one  himself ;  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  all  this  makes  Sambo  rath  ^r  a 
good-for-nothing  fellow.  He  neglects  Iiis 
family,  is  unthrifty,  gets  behindhand,  and 
before  long  finds  himself  quite  at  the  foot  of 
the  social  ladder.  Meanwhile  Pat  has  been 
coming  in  from  Ireland,  and  has  stepped 
over  him;  and,  in  astonishment  at  finding 
somebody  underneath  himself,  be  becomes 
the  worst  tyrant  that  the  poor  black  has  to 


endure.  The  inveterate  dislike  of  an  Irish¬ 
man  to  a  negro  is  as  well  known  as  it  is  re¬ 
markable. 

But,  while  the  free  black  of  the  North,  in 
spite  of  his  theoretically  better  condition,  has 
barely  held  his%wn  in  some  of  the  Slates, 
his  southern  cousin  has  been  increasing  his 
family  at  a  great  rate.  Whether  it  be  that,  . 
with  plenty  to  eat,  and  in  the  absence  of 
care,  his  shackles  sit  lightly  on  him,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  that  he  itifies  his  sorrows  in  domes¬ 
tic  pleasures,  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire.  It 
appears  that,  from  some  cause,  the  natural  ' 
increase  of  the  slaves  has  been  as  great,  and 
greater  even,  than  that  of  the  whites ;  so  that, 
without  foreign  immigration,  the  relative  num¬ 
bers  of  the  two  races,  and  the  relative  weight  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  would  not  have 
been  materially  changed  in  the  sixty  years. 
We  do  not  take  into  account  the  trifling  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  proportion  made  directly  by  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  as  the  total  number 
of  slaves  and  freemen  was  small  in  each  case 
at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  and  the  efifect 
upon  the  general  result  was  more  than  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  North. 
Annexation  has  undoubtedly  strengthened 
the  “institution,”  by  giving  it  new  States 
to  govern  and  new  fields  to  cultivate;  but 
not  essentially  by  an  actual  addition  to  the 
number  of  slaves.  Neither  do  we  take  into 
special  account  the  larger  percentage  of  the 
slave  increase  from  1800  to  1810,  created  by 
the  prospective  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
in  1808  ;  because  the  proportion  cf  slaves  to 
whites  of  native  descent,  in  1810,  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  1850.  In  1800  the 
proportion  was  as  1  to  4.94;  in  1810  as  1  to 
4.78;  and  in  1850  as  1  to  4.76,  deducting  in 
each  case  the  number  of  immigrants  and 
descendants  of  immigrants  since  1790  from 
the  total  white  population.  This  great  in¬ 
crease  of  a  population  held  unjustly  in  a  state 
of  bondage,  with  freedom  and  activity  all 
around  them,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  suggests  the  possibility  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  day  of  an  attempt  at  a  forcible  reclaim¬ 
er  of  their  rights,  when  they  shall  decidedly 
outnumber  their  masters.  If  such  a  strug¬ 
gle  should  ever  come,  it  would  be  short¬ 
lived  and  deadly,  and  would  terminate  only 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  weaker  black. 

Before  1794  it  seemed  that  this  species  of 
labor  was  about  to  die  out  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  In  three  of  the  Northern 
States  it  had  perished  ;  in  five  more  it  lived 
only  upon  sufferance ;  and  in  the  South,  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  would  have  abolished  it  if  a 
feasible  way  bad  been  proposed.  Whitney 
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then  invented  the  cotton-gin ;  and  the  export 
of  cotton,  in  1793  less  than  6ve  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  trebled  in  1794,  increased 
to  six  millions  in  1796,  reached  eighteen  mil¬ 
lions  in  1800,  two  hundred  and  eighty  mil¬ 
lions  in  1830,  and  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  millions  in  1850.  African  bondage 
became  proficable.  The  plante'rs  of  Alabama, 
Missis>ippi,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  bear 
the  sin  before  the  world  ;  but  Liverpool, 
Lowell,  Manchester,  and  New  York  furnished 
the  money  which  prolongs  and  extends  the 
system. 

In  spite  of  these  influences  so  favorable  to 
slavery,  the  foreign  immigration  is  gradually 
affecting  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  In  1800  the  total  population  of  the 
slave  States  was  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
Union,  and  their  representation  was  45  per 
cent,  of  the  House.  •  In  1830  they  had  but 
45  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  41  per 
cent,  of  the  representation  ;  and  in  1850  but 
41  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  39  per  cent, 
of  the  latter.  It  requires  no  prophet  to 
foresee  that  the  same  disturbing  causes  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  peasants  and  artisans 
of  Europe  can  command  cheap  homes,  high 
wages  and  an  improved  social  position  in  the 
New  World  as  easily  as  they  now  do.  The 
census  enables  us  to  follow  their  track  across 
the  Republic,  and  to  see  in  what  communities 
they  rest.  The  results  are  curious  and  not 
altogether  expected. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  immigration  rests 
almost  entirely  in  the  free  States.  Of  the 
2,200,000  foreigners  resident  in  the  Union, 
only  305,000  are  in  the  slave  States ;  and  of 
these  127,000  are  in  the  comparatively  north¬ 
ern  corn-growing  States  of  MarvHnd,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  66,000  in 
the  commercial  State  of  Louisiana. 

2.  It  travels  principally  due  west  in  a  belt 
reaching  from  36®  to  37°  N.  to  43®  or  44° 
N.,  including  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  New  England,  the  middle  and  north-west¬ 
ern  States,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the 
central  and  northern  part  of  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Missouri.  The  climate  and  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  country  are  similar  to  those 
of  Europe  ;  the  general  ratio  of  health  and 
average  of  life  is  higher,  notwithstanding  the 
great  floating  European  population,  and  the 
name  of  laborer  is  not  degraded  by  a  com¬ 
parison  with  slaves. 

S.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  total  immi¬ 
gration  has  entered  the  Lake  Country  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  foreign  population  in  New  York  and 
in  Massachusetts  is  greater  than  in  any  west¬ 


ern  agricultural  State  except  Wisconsin.  It 
is  albO  nearly  as  large  as  in  California,  a  gold¬ 
seeking  community  from  the  world  at  large. 

4.  It  principally  cousistsof  Irish,  Germans, 
and  English.* 

Of  the  English  nearly  five-eighths  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Atlantic  free  States,  about  one- 
third  in  the  States  of  the  north-west,  and 
nearly  all  the  residue  in  the  northern  slave 
States. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Irish  stay  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  States,  (principally 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,)  where  the  commercial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  inter^ts  are  seated ;  and  they  are 
found  in  the  ^uth  and  West  only  where  there 
are  great  public  works  in  construction.  They 
change  their  soil  and  their  allegiance,  but 
keep  their  nature  intact.  Unwilling  in  the 
New,  as  in  the  Old  World,  to  guide  their  own 
destinies,  they  stay  where  another  race  fur¬ 
nishes  food  for  their  mouths,  and  labor  for 
their  bands,  and  takes  to  itself  the  substan¬ 
tial  fruits  of  their  industry.  One  love,  how¬ 
ever,  is  entirely  weeded  from  their  hearts. 
Their  experience  with  the  impoverishing 
potato-patch  seems  to  have  given  them  a 
distaste  for  agriculture ;  and  in  a  country 
where  there  is  plenty  of  land  and  a  sure 
harvest,  they  avoid  almost  entirely  the  pur¬ 
suits  to  which  they  cling  so  tenaciously  in 
Europe.  Their  numbers  did  not  in  1850 
reach  a  million, — not  two  thirds  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  Irish  population  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  Germans  are  more  energetic,  or  rather, 
bring  their  energy  to  a  better  account.  More 
than  half  their  number  are  spread  over  the 
north-western  States,  Missouri  and  Kentucky, 
and  more  than  one-third  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  They  stay,  indeed,  in  the  towns 
in  great  numbers,  devoting  themselves  to 
mechanical  arts  and  to  trades ;  but  a  large 
proportion,  also,  if  the  census  speaks  truly, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
where  they  fell  the  forest  and  turn  up  the 
prairie  for  themselves.  Some  years  ago  we 
remember  to  have  seen  a  colony  of  German 
emigrants  landed  on  the  unfinished  pier  of 
an  unbuilt  city  in  Wisconsin.  The  pier  has 
doubtless  since  been  completed,  and  the  city 
has  its  thousands :  but  then,  a  few  driven 
piles  and  a  quantity  of  scattered  lumber 
marked  the  place  of  the  former,  and  rectan¬ 
gular  streets  strewn  with  fresh-felled  timber, 
stretching  into  a  primeval  forest,  showed 


*  Their  respective  numbers  in  1860  were — Eng¬ 
lish,  278,825  ;  Irish,  961,719;  German,  673,226. 
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where  the  latter  was  to  be.  The  emigrants 
were  bundled  out  upon  the  pier,  and  their 
boxes,  chests,  willow-fans  for  winnowing 
wheat  by  hand,  spinning-wheels  and  primi¬ 
tive  spades,  scythes,  and  ploughs  were  tum¬ 
bled  after  them.  The  poor  women  sat  upon 
the  boxes  in  the  hot  sun  (it  was  in  August) 
and  cried  at  the  desolate  appearance  of  this 
the  gate  to  their  Paradise,  and  the  men  tried 
in  their  rough  way  to  comfort  them.  We 
leaned  upon  the  “  guard,”  looking  at  them 
as  the  boat  steamed  up  Lake  Michigan,  and 
admired  the  simplicity  which  could  bring 
their  miserable  utensils  to  such  a  country. 
Long  before  this  the  men  have  chased  away 
the  young  grouse  with  American  ploughs, 
and  have  fattened  their  cattle  on  the  long 
grass  of  the  prairie,  and  the  women,  putting 
away  the  spinning-wheels  as  relics  of  a  bygone 
existence,  sit  in  the  summer  evening  under 
the  honeysuckle  and  bignonia,  which  twist 
themselves  over  the  porch,  and  sing  to  their 
children  of  the  Vaterland  without  a  sigh  of 
regret. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Upper 
Lake  Country  has  not  only  gained  in  an  un¬ 
exampled  manner,  but  has  been  almost 
created  within  the  last  half  century.  Where, 
in  1800,  there  were  less  than  400,000  per¬ 
sons  clustered  around  the  rude  forts  that 
protected  them  from  the  Indians,  with  only 
7  per  cent,  of  the  representation  in  Congress, 
there  are  now  nearly  ten  millions  cultivating 
53,000,000  acres  of  improved  land,  and  re¬ 
presented  by  42  per  cent,  of  the  House.  If 
the  European  emigration  has  remained  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises. 
Whence  comes  this  Western  population  ? 

The  oracle  of  the  census  again  responds. 
All  the  while  there*  has  been  a  native  emi¬ 
gration  twice  as  great  as  the  foreign. 
Washington  Irving’s  pleasant  sketch  of  the 
Yankee  seems  to  be  literally  true, — a  dis¬ 
contented  being,  unwilling  to  stay  quietly  in 
the  home  of  his  birth,  and  seeking  an  un¬ 
known  better  in  some  new  sphere.  J  ust  when 
he  begins  to  grasp  it, — when  the  “stumps” 
are  uprooted  and  the  corn  grows  plentifully, 
when  bis  finished  bams  are  filled,  and  his  log 
cabin  takes  to  itself  some  look  of  comfort, — 
he  sells  his  “improvements”  at  a  profit, 
shoulders  his  axe,  harnesses  his  horse  to  a 
covered  cart,  into  which  he  packs  his  wife 
and  a  staircase  of  children,  and  marches  to 
some  spot  still  farther  west,  where  he  may 
begin  anew.  Thus  the  whole  country  is  in 
motion ;  Massachusetts  removes  to  Maine, 
and  Maine  to  Massachusetts;  New  York 
visits  Pennsylvania,  and  Pennsylvania  returns 


the  compliment.  Virginia  crosses  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Kentucky  pushes  over  into  Illinois. 
Yet  the  whole  migration  appears  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  fixed  laws,  producing  ascertainable 
results. 

1.  In  the  free  States  the  general  move¬ 
ment  is  due  west, — from  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio.  From  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  it  goes  principally  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  from  the  other  New  England 
States  more  to  New  York  than  elsewhere; 
but  natives  of  all  are  found  in  the  free  north¬ 
west  States  in  large  numbers.  The  middle 
States  are  also  represented  there  by  an 
aggregate  of  758,020,  in  addition  to  which 
they  interchange  very  extensively  with  each 
other ;  the  people  of  the  small  States,  par¬ 
ticularly,  going  to  the  great  cities  of  their 
neighbors.  The  emigsation  from  the  north¬ 
ern  Atlantic  States  into  the  six  north-western 
States  amounts  to  nearly  1,200,000.  And  so 
strong  is  this  passion  for  motion,  that  the 
West  itself  supplies  a  population  to  the  still 
farther  West.  Ohio  sends  2 15,000  to  the  three 
States  beyond  her;  Indiana  retains  120,000 
from  Ohio,  but  sends  on  50,000  of  her  own  ; 
Illinois  takes  95,000  from  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  gives  7,000  to  young  Iowa ;  and  that 
State,  though  not  twenty  years  redeemed 
from  the  Indians,  gains  nearly  60,000  by  the 
restlessness  of  the  three,  and,  in  its  turn, 
breaks  over  the  too  feeble  barriers  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  supply  Utah  and  Oregon 
with  1,200  natives  of  Iowa. 

2.  The  native  emigration  from  their  cen¬ 
tral  slave  States  follows  the  same  general 
law  of  a  due  westerly  movement :  but  whe¬ 
ther  governed  by  the  wish  to  escape  from 
slavery,  or  by  what  other  motive,  it  takes 
also  a  partial  north-west  direction  into  the 
free  States.  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  furnish 
360,000  of  the  native  population  of  the 
north-west. 

3.  The  movement  in  the  planting  States 
has  been  mostly  within  themselves,  taking  a 
south-westerly  and  westerly  direction  from 
the  older  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  to  the  uplands  of  Alabama  and  Mississip¬ 
pi.  The  emigration  from  South  Carolina 
alone  is  nearly  68  per  cent,  of  the  white  po¬ 
pulation  remaining  within  her  borders. 

4.  The  Ameiicaii-born  population  of  Texas 
comes  principally  from  the  slave  States,  that 
of  California  from  the  free  States,  and  that 
of  the  Territories  more  from  the  free  than 
from  the  slave, 

6.  It  appears  from  a  study  of  the  course 
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of  both  emigrations,  that  they  mainly  benefit 
the  belt  of  country  above  described.  New 
England  loses  nearly  400,000  of  native  popu¬ 
lation  ;  but  the  foreign  elements  reduce  the 
actual  loss  to  92,000.  The  middle  States 
lose  600,000  of  native  population,  but  have 
so  large  a  foreign  additional,  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  shows  a  gain  of  nearly  414,000. 
The  central  slave  States  lose  600,000  na-' 
lives ;  the  foreign  emigration  reduces  their 
actual  loss  to  400,000.  The  planting  States 
and  Texas  gain  300,000,  of  which  nearly 
200,000  are  native.  The  north-west  gains 
1,900,000,  of  which  1,830,000  are  native.* 

It  is  apparent  that  the  political  influence 
of  the  emigration  is  greatly  exaggerated.  If 
tlyee  or  four  hundred  thousand  uneducated 
peasants,  unused  to  govern  their  own  affairs, 
and  much  less  acquainted  with  affairs  of 
state,  were  annually  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  and  placed  in  communities  by  them¬ 
selves,  apart  from  the  influence  of  more  in¬ 
telligent  minds;  left  without  schools,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  or  capital,  to  raise  themselves  as  best 
they  could,  and  admitted  nevertheless  to  the 
dignity  of  citizenship,  and  to  a  share  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  would  be  irrational  not  to 
fear  the  result.  But  we  see  a  process  quite 
the  reverse  going  on.  These  ignorant  be¬ 
ings — ignorant,  indeed,  some  of  them  are, 
and  thickheaded  and  oUtinate — are  taken  by 
the  hand  on  arrival,  and  sent,  not  into  the 
forest,  but  into  a  more  thickly  populated 
country  than  the  one  they  left,  with  towns 
as  large  as  any  in  Europe  except  the  two 
capitals,  with  schools  better  than  any  of  the 
same  grade  here,  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  with  work  enough  for  everybody, 
skilful  and  unskilful,  and  with  better  educated 
persons  than  themselves  to  tell  them  what 
to  do.  They  labor  constantly  with  Ameri¬ 
cans,  their  children  sit  daily  side  by  side 
with  American  children,  reding  from  the 
same  books,  playing  the  same  games,  and 
learning  to  think  the  same  thoughts.  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  in  bis  excellent  work,  com¬ 
plains  that  all  history  in  the  public  schools 
IS  ignored  except  that  of  the  Kepublic,  and 
gives  us  a  list  of  twenty-one  questions  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  High  School  of  Lowell,  all 
of  which  refer  only  to  events  connected  with 


*  To  reach  these  reeulta,  we  have  in  each  case 
aeeertained  the  total  number  of  natives  from  the 
particular  Mctiun  resident  in  the  Union,  and  from 
that  have  deducted  the  total  free  native  population 
residing  in  that  section,  or  vice  veriu;  the  result 
(bowe  the  loss  or  gain  bj  emigration. 


the  American  continent.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  honest  clergymen  of  the  land  of  the 
Puritans  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  a 
profdiind  policy  in  this.  The  child  of  the 
English  or  Scotch  machinist  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  of  the  German  or  Irish  laborer,  of  the 
French  or  Italian  artisan,  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  learns  with  the  language  and 
the  'msiiiutions,  the  history  which  tells  him 
the  greatness  of  his  new  country  ;  and,  for¬ 
getting  that  he  ever  had  another,  he  feels, 
with  a  pride  that  even  Lord  Palmerston 
might  envy,  “  civu  Jiomanus  sum.''  If  the 
first  generation  is  never  quite  denationalized, 
the  second  is  transformed  by  this  process 
into  very  good  Yankees.  The  fathers,  too, 
soon  get  a  little  property,  (for  there  is  plenty 
of  labor  and  little  pauperism,)  and  thence¬ 
forth  are  identified  with  the  stability  of  their 
new  country ;  and  by  the  time  they  become 
citizens,  they  have  some  just  sense  of  the 
dignity  they  acquire,  and  of  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  it  entails. 

The  same  fact  removes  all  apprehension  of 
a  disproportionate  increase  of  Papal  power 
in  America.  The  Roman  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion  being  so  completely  identified  with  the 
older  States,  and  impregnated  with  the  spirit 
of  their  institutions,  any  pernicious  influence 
from  that  quarter  will  be  impossible.  We 
hear  often  of  the  power  of  Jesuitism  in 
America,  and  of  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  but  the  facts 
in  the  census  indicate  no  such  thing.*  We 
are  assured  by  those  best  able  to  judge,  that 
so  far  from  fearing  the  undue  influence  of  the 
Romish  Church,  its  conservative  influence 
over  the  emigrants  within  its  pate  is  regard¬ 
ed  with  favor.  The  Americans  have  a  suf¬ 
ficient  protection  against  the  inroads  of  any 
sacerdotal  despotism  in  their  healthy  Eng¬ 
lish-born  institutions,  in  the  spirit  of  free  in¬ 
quiry  which  they  have  inherited  from  this 
country,  and,  above  all,  in  their  free  schools, 
at  which  four  millions  are  educated — one- 
fifth  of  the  (f^ee  population. 

The  schools  of  the  States  have  been  made 
patent  to  English  eyes  during  the  contest 
concerning  the  various  educational  systems 
proposed  for  adoption  here,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  state 

*  There  are  in  the  Union  36,011  ehurchea, 
of  all  denominations,  affording  accommodation  for 
IS, >>49 ,896  persons^  of  which  only  1,1 12  are  Roman 
Catholic,  with  accommodations  for  620,960.  In  the 
lake  country  and  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  out  of 
18,661  churches,  accommodating  4,891,002  persons, 
only  661  are  Roman  CathoUc,  accommodating 
276, 29L 
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of  society  bearing  little  resemblance  to  this. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  comparisons  between  the 
two  countries,  the  fact  of  the  great  socjal  dif¬ 
ference  is  lost  sight  of.  The  similarity  of 
political  institutions,  from  the  municipal  par¬ 
ishes  to  the  national  legislatures, — the  com¬ 
munity  of  language,  literature,  and  of  ances¬ 
try,  so  far  as  the  Americans  can  get  a  tomb¬ 
stone  and  parish  register  acquaintance  with 
their  ancestors  in  England,  —  the  common 
elements  of  wealth, — the  resemblance,  and, 
in  the  main,  identity  of  pursuits,  are  pictured 
glowingly  by  after-dinner  orators,  when  the 
wine  has  mellowed  the  heart.  Long  may 
both  nations  remember  these  things !  And 
far  distant  may  the  day  be  when  the  difficul¬ 
ties  arise  which  philosophy  teaches  us  they 
engender.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
picture,  less  dwelt  upon,  and  equally  true, — 
the  vast  social  gap  between  an  old  country, 
with  a  cultivated  artificial  society,  founded 
on  great  landed  possessions,  and  a  new  coun¬ 
try  with  no  aristocracy,  unless  we  give  that 
name  to  the  feeble  remnant  of  colonial  fam¬ 
ilies  overshadowed  by  recent  wealth,  or  to 
the  expiring  gentility  of  the  “  Southern  Chiv¬ 
alry.”  The  British  merchant  labors,  accu¬ 
mulates,  buys  land,  is  made  a  peer  in  the 
second  generation,  and  is  identified  thence¬ 
forth  less  with  the  town  than  with  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  American  merchant  accumulates, 
invests  in  slocks  and  city  lots,  perhaps  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  Congress,  dies,  and 
leaves  his  property  to  his  children  in  even 
portions.  In  a  generation  or  two  it  is  scat¬ 
tered,  and  his  poor  descendants  begin  to 
climb  the  ladder  anew.  The  inhabitants  of 
no  neat  rural  village  point  with  pride  to  his 
well-stocked  parks  and  wooded  drives.  He 
may  have  a  cottage  on  Staten  Island,  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware  or  the 
Schuylkill,  or  he  may  amuse  himself  with 
dillettante  farming  in  Dorchester.  But  the 
non-producing  landed  proprietor,  identified 
for  generations  with  the  soil,  js  unknown  in 
America.  The  “people,”  owning  each  his 
little  farm,  or  his  house  and  garden,  take 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs  into 
their  own  hands. 

The  public  schools  are  the  legitimate  off¬ 
spring  of  the  social  status,  and  return  to  it 
no  small  share  of  the  stability  which  it  en¬ 
joys.  They  were  established  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  settlement  of  the  country,  for 
the  education  of  the  children  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Indians.  About  the  time  that 
the  wearers  of  black  doublets  and  steeple- 
crowned  hats,  who  fled  from  oppression  here 
to  establish  a  Calvinistic  despotism,  whose 
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influence  still  draws  down  the  chins  of  their 
descendants, — about  the  time  that  they  re¬ 
enacted  the  Mosaic  code,  penalties  and  all, 
with  marginal  references  to  chapter  and 
verse,  they  partitioned  the  public  land  into 
parishes,  on  the  English  system,  and  as¬ 
signed  a  part  to  the  commonage,  a  part  to 
the  church,  and  a  part  to  tite  schools.  In 
process  of  time  the  common  land  has  gene¬ 
rally  ceased  to  be  pasturage,  and  is,  in  many 
places,  planted  with  trees,  and  made  into 
public  walks  ;  the  Church  fields  have  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  State  organization ;  and  the 
portion  assigned  to  the  schools  has  betn  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
exchanged  for  the  tight  of  general  taxation, 

— which  right,  as  the  sum  to  be  raised  i^e- 
termined  each  year  by  each  town  for  itself, 
and  as  suffrage  is  nearly  universal,  means 
the  right  of  the  poor  to  educate  their  child¬ 
ren  as  they  see  fit  at  the  expense  of  the  tax¬ 
payers.  The  system  has  been  extended  from 
New  England  more  or  less  through  the  free 
Suites,  and  works  to  the  satisfaction  even  of 
the  property- holders,  who  must  be  sometimes 
heavily  mulcted  by  it.  Mr.  Tremenheere, 
for  instance,  tells  us,  that  in  a  town  near 
Boston,  “  the  whole  real  property  of  which 
is  valued  at  only  500,000  dollars,  not  less 
than  17,000  dollars  were  expended  last  year 
in  the  erection  of  five  new  school- houses,  be¬ 
sides  the  ordinary  expenses  of  maintaining 
their  three  grammar  and  two  pi  iinary  schools.” 

Boston  pays  $15.42  per  head  for  the  child¬ 
ren  educated  in  her  schools,  (fiee  for  all 
without  charge;)  New  York,  $10.62;  St. 

Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  $9.50 ;  and  Cin-  . 
cinnati  on  the  Ohio,  $6.37.  These  taxes  are 
cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the  property- 
holders,  who  require  no  argument  to  be 
convinced  that  without  education  universal  j 

suffrage  would  be  destructive  to  political 
liberty,  to  social  virtue,  and  to  property,  on 
which  both  must  lean.  They  feel  that  the 
schools  are  essential  even  for  the  native 
children  with  American  homes,  and  doubly 
so  for  the  foreigners,  sometimes  with  worse  j 

than  no  home  at  all. 

Thus,  the  moment  the  emigrant  arrives  and 
is  settled,  he  and  his  children  are  cared  for. 

He  finds  persons  on  the  pier  waiting  to  em¬ 
ploy  him,  and  he  pockets  at  once  his  four 
shillings  a  day ;  or  if  be  be  ill,  there  is  a 
hospital  to  receive  him,  where  skilful  sur¬ 
geons  and  kind  nurses  minister  to  his  wants. 

Schools  say  to  his  children,  “  Come  to  us  and  | 

be  taught ;”  and  they  go.  It  was  found  I 

some  years  since,  in  a  manufacturing  town  of  i 

Massachusetts,  with  a  population  nearly  one-  j 
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thir  d  of  which  was  Irish,  that  of  about  3000 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six¬ 
teen,  only  nineteen  were  not  attending  school 
somewhere,  and  that  sixteen  of  the  nineteen 
stayed  away  because  they  had  no  good 
clothes ;  clothes  were  given,  and  the  non¬ 
attendants  reduced  to  three.  The  proportion 
throughout  the  Union  is  not  as  large  as  this  ; 
but  yet  large  enough  to  change  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  foreign  population.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  the  characters 
of  nations  and  races  are  unchangeable  :  lead¬ 
ing  minds  mould  the  popular  will  to  their 
pleasure.  Catholic  England  under  Henry 

V II.  became  Protestant  England  under  Henry 

VIII.  The  freedom  of  Arragon  died  under 
the  heel  of  the  Inc^uisition.  Louis  XIV.  was 
troubled  but  once  in  his  reign  by  the  spirit  of 
a  free  parliament.  Can  there  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  ages  of  Elizabeth 
and  Cromwell  ?  or  of  Milton  and  Congreve  ? 
William  III.  made  the  English  noblemen 
Dutchmen ;  George  IV.  beau-Brummelized 
society  ;  and  the  present  Court  of  England 
has  set  an  example  of  purer  and  more  refined 
manners.  In  the  same  way  the  character 
and  purposes  of  the  emigrants  are  changed. 
They  are  fashioned  by  the  influences  which 
surround  them,  and  in  the  second  generation 
become  completely  identified  with  the  coun¬ 
try  of  their  adoption. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  objects  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  religious  education.  In  the 
United  States  such  a  provision  would  be  the 
sacrifice  of  the  system.  The  children  of  a 
million  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  attend  the 
public  schools  and  strive  for  the  honors  they 
give  ;  the  clergy  of  that  denomination  are 
placed  by  popular  suffrage  on  the  commit¬ 
tees  chosen  to  superintend  the  schools  and 
prescribe  the  course  of  education  ;  only  on 
the  implied  understanding  that  the  religious 
education  shall  be  left  to  other  hands.  We 
cannot  believe,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Tremenheere’s 
fear  to  the  contrary,  that  the  community 
which  takes  such  care  of  the  secular  educa¬ 
tion, — which  provides  one  grade  of  schools 
for  the  infants,  another  for  those  who  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon  of  knowledge  and  are 
battling  with  its  elements,  another  yet  higher 
for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  in  the  humbler  middle  classes, 
and  one  still  beyond,  fitted  with  libraries  of 
elementary  books  and  with  scientific  appara¬ 
tus,  where  the  studies  of  the  Universities 
even  may  be  pursued  by  the  humblest  child, 
free  of  cost, — would  make  no  provision  else¬ 
where  for  religious  instruction.  It  is  just  to 
add,  that  the  schools  we  have  in  view  as  we 
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write  are  in  Massachusetts,  and  hare  attained 
a  degree  of  excellence  beyond  those  in  other 
States.  But  the  West  will  not  be  long  be¬ 
hind  the  East  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Tremen¬ 
heere’s  work,  although  pretending  to  be  no 
more  than  a  sketch,  gives  an  excellent  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  working  of  the  system  throughout 
the  Northern  States,  accompanied  by  the 
impressions  it  created  on  an  intelligent  mind 
of  conservative  tendencies.  If  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  all  his  conclusions,  he  him¬ 
self  furnishes  us  with  reasons  for  differing. 
We  gather  from  him  that  the  schools  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  are  inferior  to  those 
of  New  England,  and  that  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  is  decidedly  less.  But  it  also  ap¬ 
pears  that  those  who  have  charge  of  them 
are  alive  to  the  deficiency,  and  are  using 
every  means  to  repair  It.  We  close  our 
remarks  on  this  subject  with  a  short  ex¬ 
tract  concerning  the  schools  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  : — 

Any  one  from  England  visiting  those  schools 
would  be  also  greatly  struck  with  the  very  high 
social  position,  considering  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  of  the  teachers,  male  and  female; 
he  will  observe  with  pleasure  their  polite  and 
courteous  bearing,  of  such  importance  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  manners  to  the  children  ;  he  will 
admire  the  complete  order,  quiet,  and  regularity 
with  which  the  whole  system  of  instruction  is 
conducted,  by  the  exercise  of  mild,  temperate,  and, 
generally  speaking,  judicious  authority ;  and  he 
will  perceive  how  great  an  amount  of  elementary 
secular  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  stay  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  opportunities  of  improvement  there  afforded. 
And  I  must  confess  that  he  will  be  likely  to  feel 
it  as  a  just  subject  of  reproach  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  that  her  very  tenderness  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  religious  truth,  her  very  apprehension  lest  in 
b^r  desire  to  attain  an  acknowledged  good  she  may 
be  betrayed  into  a  step  fraught  with  evil — or,  to 
descend  to  lower  ground,  her  religious  jealousies 
and  animosities — should*  interpose  to  keep  all 
education,  both  secular  and  religious,  from  the 
minds  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
at  a  time  too  when  secular  education  is  more  than 
ever  needed  as  a  means  of  temporal  prosperity 
and  advancement,  and  when  socialism  and  a  vast 
and  dangerous  flood  of  “  revolutionary  literature” 
of  t.he  worst  kind  is  occupying  the  ground  left 
bare  for  its  reception  by  the  absence  of  all  culture, 
secular  or  religious.  How  long,  it  may  be  well 
asked,  is  the  government  of  this  country  to  be 
paralyzed  by  sectarian  jealousies  ?  and  to  what 
further  extent  are  the  very  foundations  of  religious 
truth  and  social  order  to  be  undermined,  while  the 
dispute  rages  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving 
them?  (Fp.  67,  58,  69.) 

The  provisions  for  the  mental  health  of 
1  the  emigrant  are  rivalled  by  those  made  for 
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hU  phymcal.  In  their  efforts  to  prevent  in¬ 
temperance,  laws  are  passed  in  some  of  the 
States  more  arbitrary  than  the  decrees  of  the 
most  absolute  European  Government,  pro¬ 
hibiting — without  always  preventing — the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  To  keep  him 
clean,  aqueducts,  exceeding  in  magnificence, 
expense,  and  profuseness  of  supply  those 
whose  ruined  arches  bridge  the  Campagna, 
bring  pure  water  to  his  door,  and  force  him 
to  t»e  and  use  it  by  s8.sessing  a  compulsory 
rate  upon  the  house  he  occupies.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  filth,  ill  ventilation,  and  dense  popu¬ 
lation  are  the  accompiniments  of  vice,  and 
too  often  of  poverty,  in  large  towns.  Crime 
always  tries  to  bide  its  head  in  such  burrows. 
The  cities  of  America  are  not  without  their 
vicious  population,  dwelling  in  haunts  not 
unlike  the  terra  incognita  of  Whitechapel, 
whose  impurities  and  wretchedness,  occa¬ 
sionally  revealed  for  a  moment  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  passing  visitor,  astonish  us  at  their 
fearful  contrast  to  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's. 
The  “  Five  Points”  of  New  York,  as  it  for¬ 
merly  existed,  with  its  three  tiers  of  under¬ 
ground  apartments,  and  its  dancing-room 
under  the  street,  where  black,  white,  and 
gray  mingled  in  impure  orgies,  was  equal  in 
its  way  to  any  thing  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Scotland  Yard,  ^e  “  Old  Brewery”  was 
only  two  or  three  minutes'  walk  from  Broad¬ 
way,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Stewart’s 
Marble  Palace,  filled  with  the  richest  fabrics 
of  the  world,  the  terror  of  husbands  and 
papas.  It  is  now  removed,  and  a  charitable 
institution  occupies  its  place.  But  as  long 
as  the  weeds  of  vice  grow  in  the  human 
heart,  dens  of  infamy  will  exist  in  large 
'towns,  which  the  philanthropist  can  improve 
hut  not  eradicate.  The  Americans  have 
taken  the  first  step  towards  cleansing  these 
places  by  supplying  them  freely  with  water. 
The  “  Cochituate  Aqueduct”  brings  water 
twenty  miles  from  one  of  the  pretty  lakes 
that  dot  the  surface  of  Massachusetts,  and 
distributes  it  in  every  street  and  alley  of  its 
prim  metropolis.  The  magnificent  “  Croton 
Aqueduct”  of  New  York  was  built  by  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling. 
The  Croton  river  is  brought  fifty  miles  in  a 
covered  channel  of  masonry  and  gp*anite,  and 
rolls  into  New  York  over  a  bridge  whose 
lofty  arches  would  span  the  shipping,  if  there 
were  any,  on  Harlem  river.  Every  house 
in  the  city  contributes  by  rates  towards  its 
support,  and  has  the  option  of  taking  it  for 
those  rates.  Water  has  consequently  be¬ 
come  n  necessity  among  high  and  low. 
Bathing- rooms  in  chambers,  and  water-cocks 
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with  hot  and  cold  water,  in  every  room,  are 
found  in  the  Bowery  as  veil  as  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  receipts  have  not  yet  equalled 
the  interest  on  the  debt.  In  a  few  years 
they  will ;  and  in  a  few  more  will  become  a 
profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the  city. 
Philadelphia  is  still  more  fortunate.  A  dam 
thrown  across  the  Schuylkill,  at  her  very 
doors,  drives  pumps  which  deliver  water  on 
the  top  of  Fairmount,  by  the  river’s  bank : 
from  hence  an  unlimited  supply  is  distributed 
over  the  city.  We  can  testify  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Tremenheere’s  description : 

It  is  rather  tantalising  to  one  who  leaves  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  beginning  of  August,  to  find  himself 
in  ten  days  in  cities  acroas  the  Atlantic,  where 
batlr-rooms  are  almost  as  numerous  as  bea-rooma, 
in  every  private  house  of  any  pretensions  to  the 
comfort  that  even  a  moderate  competency  can 
command,  and  wherr  tbe  purest  of  water  is  let  in 
at  tbe  highest  habitable  part  of  every  building,  in 
nnlimited  quantity,  and  for  a  most  niraderate  pay¬ 
ment.  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  too,  to  see  the 
Irish  maidens  in  Philadelphia  (in  their  usual  vo¬ 
cation  of  housemaids,  there,  as  elsewhere)  trip¬ 
ping  nut  in  the  early  morning,  upon  the  brrad 
brick  foot-pavement,  and  screwing  a  small  hose 
of  an  inch  in  distneter  to  a  brass  cock  concealed 
under  a  little  iron  plate  near  the  kerbstone ;  then, 
with  an  air  of  command  over  the  refreshing  ele¬ 
ment,  directing  a  copious  shower  against  the 
windows,  shutters,  front  door,  white  marble  steps, 
elegant  iron  railing,  green  shrubs,  small  and  much- 
cherished  grass-plots,  heavy  blossomed  creepers 
hanging  on  neat  trellis-work,  and,  finally,  upon 
the  grateful  acacias,  or  the  silver  maple,  or  the 
catalpa,  or  the  acanthus,  nr  the  mountain-ash 
above  her  head.  Next  advances  a  graver  charac¬ 
ter,  wliose  busines  it  is  to  “  lay  the  dust.”  He 
drags  after  him  a  snakc-like  hose  some  fifty  feet 
long,  one  end  of  which  he  has  screwed  upon  the 
stop-cock  fixed  to  a  post  by  the  side  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  while  from  the  brass  pipe  of  the  other  end, 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  he  throws  a  stnmg 
jet  over  the  street,  and  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  point  at  which  he  has  arrived  when  be 
has  come  to  “the  end  of  his  tether.”  He  then  re¬ 
moves  the  screw  end  to  the  next  cock,  which  is 
at  the  proper  distance  to  enable  him  to  reach,  ^ 
the  jet  from  the  hose,  tbe  point  where  he  left  off. 

Other  cities,  great  and  small,  make  similar 
provisions.  In  the  manufacturing  towns, 
also,  the  streets  are  generally  broad,  and 
planted  with  trees,  and  the  houses  built  with 
reference  to  the  comforts  of  tbe  occupants. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  residences  of 
the  poorer  class  throughout  the  country.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  if  the  portion  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  wealthy  is  less  metropolitan,  and 
the  streets  narrower,  worse  paved,  and  dirtier 
than  those  of  most  European  capitals,  the 
houses  of  the  poor  and  the  emigrant  are 
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more  tpscious.  better  ventilated,  better  pro¬ 
vided  with  water,  and  cleaner  than  those 
occupied  bv  aimilar  classes  here. 

The  “hiodem  Exodus”  ceases  to  be  a 
wonder  in  view  of  these  things ;  we  are  only 
astonished  that,  like  the  Exodus  of  old,  fa¬ 
mine  and  pestilence  were  necessary  to  it. 
The  Irish  peasantry  fled  before  the  scourge 
of  1847,  not  singly,  nor  by  families,  nor  by 
villages  even,  but  by  whole  districts;  and 
yet  two  must  have  fallen  where  one  escaped 
to  a  foreign  shore.  The  priests  in  some 
places  say  that  they  ceased  almost  to  minis¬ 
ter,  except  to  the  dying,  and  that  their  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  little  wanted  since  by  the 
bride.  Liverpool  was  crowded  with  emi¬ 
grants.  and  ships  could  not  be  found  to  do 
the  work.  The  poor  creatures  were  packed 
in  dense  masses,  in  ill-ventilated  and  unsea¬ 
worthy  vessels,  under  charge  of  improper 
masters,  and  the  natural  result  followed. 
Pestilence  chased  the  fugitive  to  complete 
the  work  of  famine.  Fifteen  thousand  out 
of  ninety  thousand  emigrants  to  Canada  in 
British  bottoms,  in  1847,  died  on  the  pass¬ 
age  or  soon  after  arrival.  The  American 
vessels,  owing  to  a  stringent  passenger  law, 
were  better  managed ;  but  the  hospitals  of 
New  York  and  Boston  were  nevertheless 
crowded  with  patients  from  Irish  estates. 
The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to 
these  things,  and  an  Act  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States  was  passed, 
which  has  done  much  to  prevent  th^  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  misery.  The  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  is  restricted,  the  space  to  be  allowed 
to  each,  the  she  of  the  berths,  the  character 
of  the  decks,  the  quantity  of  provisions  and 
water  per  passenger,  are  all  prescribed  by 
the  various  Acts ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Under  these  Acts  the  Irish  emigration  has 
grown  into  a  systematic  and  well-conducted 
business  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  receive 
the  wanderers  at  Liverpool  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  even  from  Sligo.  The  main  move¬ 
ment,  however,  is  from  Cork,  where  they  ar¬ 
rive  by  car  or  rail  from  the  southern  and 
western  counties,  and  are  thence  transported 
to  Liverpool  in  steamers,  to  await,  at  their 
own  expense,  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  When 
a  number*  are  about  to  leave,  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage — the  old  (above  sixty)  against  whose 
free  emigration  the  passenger  laws  of  some 
of  the  States  interpose  impediments ;  the 
well-to-do  who  have  no  need  to  depart ;  the 
beggar  whose  filthy  shreds  cannot  be  called  a 
covering;  the  youngest  children  even — ga¬ 


ther  in  a  tumultuous  group  about  the  car 
holding  the  smiling  faces  whose  happy  lot  it 
is  to  leave  for  ever  their  native  land.  With 
the  wildest  signs  of  grief  for  the  departing, 
as  if  for  the  dead,  with  waving  of  hands, 
beating  of  the  air,  unearthly  bowls,  tears, 
sobs,  and  hysterics,  they  press  confusedly 
around  the  carriage,  each  one  struggling  for 
the  last  shake  of  the  hand,  the  last  kiss,  the 
last  glance,  the  last  adieu.  The  only  calm 
persons  in  this  strange  scene  are  the  subjects 
of  it  all,  to  whom  this  moment  is  the  con¬ 
summation  of  long  hopes  and  many  dreams, 
who  have  talked  of  it  and  sang  of  it,  (for  the 
songs  of  the  peasantry  now  dwell  upon  it,) 
till  it  has  become  a  reality. 

Before  going  on  board  the  ship  at  Lrver- 
I  they  are  subjected  to  a  strict  inspeetioa 
the  medical  authorities,  and  the  same 
persons  examine  the  m^icine- chests  to  see 
that  the  vessel  is  properly  secured  against 
maladies.*  They  are  then  put  on  board  the 
first  vessel  of  the  line  sailing  after  their  arri¬ 
val  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hale 
for  saying,  that  they  sometimes  cross  and 
land  without  knowing  her  name.  When  on 
board  they  are  assigned  to  certain  berths, 
their  chests  are  hauled  into  the  little  com¬ 
partments  opening  on  the  deck,  in  which 
their  berths  are  situated  ;  they  are  furnished 
with  cooking-places  for  the  preparation  of 
the  stores  which  they  take  in  addition  to  the 
ship's  rations,  the  messes  are  made  up  for 
the  voyage,  the  pilot  takes  the  ship  Mow 
the  bar,  search  is  made  for  stowawayM,  the 
pilot  leaves,  taking  with  him  all  secreted 
persons  whom  the  search  exposes,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Irish  Channel  are  breaking 
against  the  bows.  There  is  even  less  senti¬ 
ment  in  this  parting  than  in  the  former ;  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  regret  so  natural  in  leaving  for 
ever  the  land  of  nativity.  That  comes  later. 


*  la  1847,  before  the  paauge  of  the  British  Act 
establishing  medical  inepectioD,  the  mortality  was 
17i  per  cent,  of  the  embarkation.  In  1848,  it  was 
leas  than  1  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Bill,  that  it  produced  this  result.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  good  food  and  the  absence  of 
pestilence  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  medical  ex¬ 
amination.  Within  the  last  six  moDths,  the  cholera 
has  raged  with  great  severity  in  ships  that  had  been 
carefully  inspected  and  pronouneea  to  have  a  good 
bill  of  health.  Sometimes  it  would  appear  the  se¬ 
cond  or  third  day  out,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south,  it  would  rage  with  violence ;  when  It  veered 
to  the  north-west  it  would  almost  or  entirely  disap¬ 
pear,  and  perhaps  the  vessel  would  come  into  port 
without  a  cose  on  board.  Neither  the  presence  nor 
the  absence  of  disease  in  this  virulent  form  can  be 
attributed  to  a  sanitary  measure. 
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when,  in  full  employment,  with  plenty  of 
money,  a  clean  comfortable  home,  a  tidy 
wife,  children  at  school,  and  the  old  folk  and 
brothers  and  sisters  brought  out,  Pat  tells 
the  Yankees  of  the  jewel  of  a  land  he  left 
behind,  and  wishes  (the  rogue)  that  he  may 
just  lay  his  old  bones  once  more  there  l)€fore 
he  dies.  There  is  no  such  feeling  when  the 
ship  sails — not  a  wet  eye,  not  a  sigh,  not  a 
regret — all  is  buoyant  hope  and  happiness. 

'fhe  German  emigration  has  also  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  same  system.  It 
comes  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  (possibly 
at  present  more  from  the  Rhine,  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  Prussia,  than  from  Bavaria,  where 
obstacles  are  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  it,) 
and  from  Switzerland  even,  and  is  managed 
by  commercial  bouses  in  the  North  Sea  ports, 
in  Havre,  in  London,  in  Liverpool,  and  in 
New  York.  The  Dutch  have  little  to  do 
with  it ;  their  ships  are  employed  in  their 
own  commerce  and  in  the  British  trade  with 
Australia.  But  the  Germanic  free  towns, 
the  British-American  bouses  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  the  American  houses  in  Havre, 
whose  ships  do  not  carry  out  so  bulky  car¬ 
goes  as  they  bring  back,  have  embarked 
largely  in  it.  Agencies  of  these  various 
houses  are  established  throughout  Germany, 
(every  August  tourist  knows  them  by  the 
big  eagle,  and  shield  with  thirteen  bars  over 
the  door,)  who  are  charged  to  collect  the 
wanderers  at  some  convenient  point, — say 
Mannheim  for  the  Rhine  and  Danubian  coun¬ 
try,  and  Bremen  or  Hamburg  for  the  centre 
and  north, — where  they  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  contractor,  and  thenceforth  have  no 
care  over  themselves.  A  part  are  paupers 
sent  by  the  Governments  of  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Hesse,  Wurtemberg,  and  Switzerland.  But 
we  are  assured  that  these  bear  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole.  "  I  have  known,” 
writes  one  well-informed  gentleman,  “  hun¬ 
dreds  of  German  families  who  have  taken 
out  with  them  to  the  United  States  sums  of 
money  varying  from  ten  to  forty  thousand 
florins  each  family.  It  may  be  admitted  as 
a  fact  that  out  of  twenty  German  emigrants, 
nineteen  take  out  with  them  to  the  United 
States  money  enough  to  enable  them  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  in  the  inland  States.”  We 
confess  we  had  supposed  that  the  pauper 
emigration  bore  a  larger  relative  proportion 
to  the  voluntary.  The  latter  moves  generally 
in  families,  and  often  by  villages.  Accom¬ 
panied  thus  by  their  clergyman  and  their 
doctor,  and  loaded  with  quantities  of  useless 
farming  and  hoilsehold  utensils,  which  they 
bring  with  them  at  a  great  expense,  and  dis- 
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card  on  arrival,  these  simple  agriculturists 
leave  the  dreary  stone  houses  which  served 
as  a  home  for  their  cattle,  their  horses,  and 
themselves,  and  as  a  storehouse  for  their  pro¬ 
duce:  bid  good-bye  lo  the  heavy  tower  and 
bright  bulbous  dome  of  the  venerable  church ; 
take  a  last  look  of  the  fields  which  have  so 
long  borne  linseed,  and  wheat,  and  maize  to 
them  and  their  fathers ;  and  set  out  jovfully 
on  their  voyage.  Or,  if  they  be  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  (and  the  Hamburg  statistics 
return  71  per  cent,  of  the  emigration  of  1852, 
and  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  1851,  as  of  these 
classes,)  they  are  still  more  content  to  go  to 
a  country  where  they  anticipate  ready  em¬ 
ployment  and  high  wages.  And  if  they  be 
paupers,  they  certainly  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  change.  Many  are  doubtless  doomed 
to  disappointment;  for  some  of  the  town 
labor  is  overdone  and  ill  paid — the  ever-op¬ 
pressed  needlewoman  for  instance — even  in 
energetic  America.  But  we  are  credibly  in¬ 
formed  that  they  are  gradually  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  many  of  the  branches  of  industry 
in  the  large  towns,  as  they  can  work  and 
live  for  less  than  the  Americans.  They  take 
leave  of  their  country  with  a  little  more  sen¬ 
timent  than  the  Irish,  but  yet  without  sor¬ 
row.  The  legends  of  forests  which  yield  them 
no  bread,  and  of  mountains  from  whose  vine¬ 
yards  no  wine  is  pressed  for  their  lips,  the 
memories  of  the  grass-grown  streets  and  de¬ 
caying  fountains  of  Augsburg,  the  departed 
greatness  of  Nuremberg, — 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic. 

Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song,—  • 

the  dull  magnificence  of  Berlin,  the  Angli- 
fied  elegance  of  Dresden,  the  small- fa«er 
architecture  of  Munich,  even  the  national 
waters  of  the  “  wide  and  winding  Rhine,” 
and  the  old  Germanic  glories  of  Cologne,  are 
little  to  them  at  the  moment  of  leaving  for 
the  land  of  plenty.  The  same  want  of  capi¬ 
tal,  and  of  an  active,  energetic  middle  class, 
to  stimulate  industry  and  make  a  division  of 
labor,  which  has  produced  in  Ireland  the 
voluntary  emigration  of  its  best  laborers,  is 
causing  the  same  results  in  the  centre  of 
Europe. 

At  Mannheim,  or  Hamburg,  or  Bremen, 
or  wherever  it  may  be,  the  emigrants  sur¬ 
render  themselves  and  their  fates  to  the  ship¬ 
pers  who  contract  to  take  them  to  New  Yerk; 
but  not  before  a  careful  government  has  seen 
that  their  comfort  and  health  have  been  rea¬ 
sonably  provided  for.  And,  in  truth,  they 
reqmre  some  looking  after,  for  they  and  their 
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luggage  are  generally  in  too  61thy  a  state  for 
a  sea  voyage.  They  are  then  brought  to 
the  sea-shore,  from  whence  they  are  either 
shipped  directly  to  America,  or  to  Havre,  or 
to  London,  or  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  Hull. 
Twice  as  many  sail  from  Bremen  as  from  any 
other  continental  port.  Next  in  rank  is 
Havre,  which  they  reach  under  charge  of 
agents,  either  by  rail  from  Cologne,  or  by 
steam  from  the  northern  ports.  Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  and  the  English  ports,  all  take 
large  numbers.  Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
came  to  London  last  year ’to  take  passage 
hence  for  New  York.  Whoever  crossed  from 
Rotterdam  within  the  year,  probably,  saw 
from  one  to  three  hundred  of  these  people 
in  the  forward  cabin,  principally  young  men 
and  women  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  their 
children.  After  passing  the  Brieille  or  the 
Helvoetsluys,  he  lost  sight  of  them  during 
the  day.  The  women  were  below,  ill  from 
the  unaccustomed  motion  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  men  were  either  ministering  to  them,  or 
were  laxily  stretched  on  the  piles  of  Dutch 
produce  which  lumbered  the  deck  to  the  tops 
of  the  paddle-boxes.  When  the  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  purple  horizon,  and  the  tran¬ 
quil  waters  of  the  usually  turbulent  ocean 
began  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  moon  break¬ 
ing  through  the  clouds,  he  probably  saw 
these  not  very  tidy  men  and  women  creeping 
up  from  below  to  breathe  the  fresh  air ;  and 
before  long,  the  harmony  of  a  trained  chorus, 
singing  the  songs  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine, 
or  the  Elbe,  struck  his  ear.  If  he^were 
curious  to  know  more  of  them,  he  would 
have  found,  on  inquiry,  that  they  were  pea¬ 
sants  from  Bavaria,  or  Baden,  or  Nassau,  or 
Westphalia,  or  Saxony ;  or  artisans  from  the 
towns  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Central  States. 
He  would  have  observed  that,  though  untidy 
eve^to  fllihiness,  they  were  by  no  means 
poor,  rude,  or  absolutely  unlettered.  Their 
music  alone  would  have  told  him  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  cultivation ;  the  gold  upon 
their  persons  would  have  satisfied  him  that 
they  were  not  without  means  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  and  the  Bibles  distributed  in 
the  various  families  would  have  shown  him 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  those  trea¬ 
sures  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  which  thieves  cannot  break  through 
and  steal.  If  he  felt  disposed  still  to  follow 
their  fortunes,  he  would  have  seen  them 
landed  in  London ;  and  after  going  through 
the  necessary  formalities  at  the  Custom- 
House,  transferred  to  a  boarding-house  at 
Wapping,  under  charge  of  the  agent,  to 
awai^  at  the  contractor's  expense,  the  sailing 


of  the  vessel.  He  would  have  seen  them 
subjected  the  next  day  to  the  examination 
of  the  health  officer ;  and  then,  going  on 
board  the  vessel,  he  would  have  found  that 
they  were  comfortably  provided  for,  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  already  described. 
Thus  cared  for,  without  trouble  to  them¬ 
selves,  surrounded  with  friends  and  old  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  provided  with  plenty  of  tobacco, 
he  must  have  left  them,  convinced  that  they 
would  make  the  voyage  with  little  risk  of 
serious  illness  or  death  by  the  way,  and  with 
as  much  comfort  as  the  unusual  necessity  o£ 
keeping  clean  would  permit.  Or  if,  to  follow 
their  fortunes  still  further,  he  had  taken  pas¬ 
sage  with  them,  he  would  have  witnessed 
himself  the  comfort  and  harmony  of  the 
little  community  on  the  voyage,  and  would 
have  seen  its  members  on  arrival  taken  in 
charge  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
and  either  supplied  with  work  in  some  part 
of  the  country  needing  their  services,  or  sent 
to  colonize  the  west.*  And  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  quietly,  humanely,  and  profit¬ 
ably  transports  nations  from  regions  where 
want  makes  them  anarchis'ts,  to  a  country 
where,  if  demagogues  would  let  them  alone, 
plenty  would  soon  turn  them  ibto  conserva¬ 
tives.! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  the 
probable  effect  of  this  shifting  of  population 


*Tbe  Emigration  Commigsioners  of  New  York 
are  charged  with  the  distribution  of  a  large  fund 
annually  raised  from  the  emigrants.  It  appears 
by  the  report  fur  1853,  that  they  received  commu¬ 
tation  money  on  284,945  emigrants  during  the  year, 
being  16,047  less  than  in  1652.  The  fund  at  their 
dispoiud  during  the  year  amounted  to  $594,464,  of 
which  they  expended  $586,859;  $122,13.3  went  to 
counties  in  the  interior,  and  $214,077  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  hospital  at  Ward’s  Island,  in  the 
East  River,  oflf  New  York,  which  accommodates 
3,000  patients;  20,197  were  temporarily  relieved 
by  food,  money,  Ac.;  24,317  temporarily  supplied 
with  fo^,  board  and  lodging;  271  sent  back  to 
Europe  at  their  own  request,  and  14,334  supplied 
with  situations  at  the  Intelligence  Office,  cononoted 
by  the  Commissioners.  This  office  was  once  put  to  a 
use  little  contemplated  by  its  philanthropic  founder. 
A  farmer  came  in  search  of  a  servant  girl.  A 
buxom  Irish  lass  presented  herself,  bundle  in  hand, 
to  go  with  him.  One  of  the  clerks  jokingly  said, 
“She  would  make  you  a  good  wife.’’  The  farmer 
thought  the  sanoe,  proposed,  was  accepted,  sent  for 
a  magistrate,  and  was  married  on  the  spot. 

t  It  would  repay  the  curious  to  inquire  how  far 
the  existing  democratic  element  in  Germany  has 
been  created  by  the  correspondence  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  with  th^ir  native  land.  The  Irish  are  less 
speculative  than  the  continental  people,  and  being 
more  under  a  controlling  religious  influence,  are  not 
so  much  tinctured  with  sentimental  democracy. 
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apon  the  old  world.  If  the  moTement  had 
b^n  conhned  to  redundant  labor,  the  result 
could  be  nothing  but  beneficial.  But  in  Ger¬ 
many  we  see  agriculturists  of  property  and 
artisans  of  skill  emigrating  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands;  and  in  England  the  pioneer  pauper 
migration  is  dragging  a  better  class  after  it, 
by  an  annual  remittance  of  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling.  The  movement  to  America 
has  not  yet  made  any  materiHl  impression 
upon  the  manufacturing  districts.  That  it 
will,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  manufac- 
taring  State  of  Massachusetts  is  of  foreign 
birth.  The  gold  fields  of  Australia  also 
tempt  from  a  life  of  unceasing  toil,  the  men 
who,  by  industry  and  foresight,  have  accu¬ 
mulated  enough  for  the  passage.  Whether 
this  efflux  will  equalize  the  rates  of  wages 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  remains  to 
be  seen. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ireland  has  been 
purified  by  the  purging.  But  what  a  picture 
the  story  presents — a  fertile  country,  with  a 
healthy  climate,  but  with  a  deficient  stock  of 
capital,  renovated  only  by  the  loss  of  young 
and  strong  laborers,  whose  work  was  value¬ 
less  at  home.  They  find  occupation  enough 
in  America,  and  become  in  time  industri¬ 
ous,  peaceable,  and  comparatively  temper¬ 
ate  and  money-saving  citizens.  Their  bad 
habit  of  abusing  England  sticks  to  them ; 
but,  fortunately,  wind  is  plentiful  in  their 
adopted  land,  with  no  law  to  forbid  it  blow¬ 
ing,  where  and  as  loud  as  it  listeth ;  and  the 
ill  temper  finds  vent  in  expletives,  not  always 
in  the  best  taste,  but  which  wise  people  set 
down  at  their  real  value. 

Whatever  the  effect  on  Europe,  the  great 
emigration  must  benefit  the  United*  Sutes. 
We  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  share 
the  fears  of  those  who  see  destruction  to  the 
Republic  in  this  increase  to  its  numbers.  No 
country  was  ever  made  worse  by  an  addition 
of  healthy  laborers,  while  there  was  work 
for  them  to  do,  and  heads  to  direct  them. 
The  United  States  are  emphatically  in  this 
condition.  The  native  population  is  shrewd 
and  intelligent,  and  has  shown  itself  abun¬ 
dantly  capable  to  direct  the  foreign  element. 
That  element,  in  return,  proves  one  of  the 
greatest  resources  of  the  State,  furnishing  it 
with  the  thing  it  most  needs — labor — to  de¬ 
velop  its  resources,  to  put  down  its  fixtures, 
to  open  its  ways  for  transportation,  to  sub¬ 
vert  iu  virgin  soil,  to  uncover  the  hidden 
wealth  of  its  mines,  to  run  its  spindles,  to 
hammer  its  iron,  even  to  trim  the  sails  of  its 
ships,  and  to  work  the  engines  of  its  steam¬ 


ers.  400,000  creators  of  wealth  now  arrive 
annually  in  the  United  States,  the  men  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  females  even 
more  so.  Out  of  245,000  persons  arriving  at 
four  ports  in  1850,  32,000  only  were  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  22,000  only  over  forty ; 
being  less  than  one-half  the  proportion  of 
native  inhabitants,  under  and  over  those  re¬ 
spective  ages.  They  are  consequently  strong, 
capable  of  much  work,  less  liable  to  mortal¬ 
ity  than  the  naUves,  and  with  a  greater  pro¬ 
portionate  power  of  reproduction.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time 
they  will  affect  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  America.  But  it  is  yet  too  soon  to 
measure  the  character  or  extent  of  their  in¬ 
fluence.  We  do  not  think  they  will  essential¬ 
ly  modify  the  constitutional  institutions  and 
Questional  systems  it  has  established,  wh'ich 
they  learn,  in  a  single  generation,  to  respect 
as  their  own. 

So,  too,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that 
this  supply  will  never  be  greater  than  the 
demand.  In  the  natural  course  of  events 
the  United  States  will  become  thickly  popu¬ 
lated,  great  fortunes  will  accumulate,  capital 
will  become  more  plentiful  than  now,  and 
labor  will  be  less  sought  for, and  consequent¬ 
ly  less  paid.  Doubtless,  also,  the  European 
emigration  hastens  that  time.  But  it  is  yet 
far  distant,  and  will  continue  so  while  land  is 
as  abundant  and  as  cheap  as  now.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  rapidity  of  the  settlement  of 
the  West ;  notwithstanding  the  amount  of 
land  taken  up  by  speculators;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  profuseness  with  which  the  public 
domain  has  been  granted  by  Congress,  one  , 
thousand  three  hundred  and  e'lghty-seven 
millions  of  acres  remain  unsold  and  unap¬ 
propriated —  six  times  the  whole  amount 
alienated  by  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  present  century;  and,  probably,  twgr 
thirds,  at  least,  of  the  amount  alienated  is  In 
the  market,  at  a  price  not  much  above  the 

□irnment  rate.  With  such  a  quantity  of 

at  five  shillings  an  acre,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  production  the  first  year,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  an  unhealthy  overplus  of 
labor;  for  it  not  only  attracts  population  to 
the  West,  but  it  also  keeps  down  the  price 
of  farming  lands  in  the  El^t,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  are.  With  the  exception  of 
tracts  close  to  the  large  towns,  farms  in  New 
England  sell  now  at  about  the  same  rate  at 
which  they  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  In  Massachusetts,  even,  the  average 
value  is  6/.  10«.  per  acre  for  the  freehold; 
and  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
it  is  less  than  in  Ohio.  It  is  greater  in  Micbi- 
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ffan  tod  Indiana  than  in  any  other  southern 
State  except  Louisiana.  While  the  present 
state  of  thinss  can  be  maintained,  no  proba¬ 
ble  annual  aodition  to  the  country  by  emigra¬ 
tion  will  affect  the  laboring  clasaes  unfaror- 
ably. 

It  is  plain  also,  that  if  the  emigration  con¬ 
tinues  as  at  present,  it  will  soon  give  the  North 
a  greater  preponderance  in  the  nation ;  but 
we  do  not  regard  that  as  a  source  of  future 
weakness,  rather  of  strength.  There  is  no 
sympathy  between  the  foreign  labor  and  the 
slave  labor  to  make  the  North  and  South, 
immediately  antagonistic.  On  the  contrary, 
the  emigrant  seems  to  have  an  inherent  anti¬ 
pathy  to  the  black,  and  allies  himself  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  a  citizen  to  the  political  party 
supposed  to  have  Southern  tendencies.  The 
past  shows  that  the  dangers  to  the  American 
Union  have  come,  and  are  to  come,  not  from 
Northern  but  from  Southern  increase.  The 
Mi8M)uri  contest  grew  out  of  Southern  annex¬ 
ation,  and  the  supposed  dangers  in  1850  had 
their  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  South  to  im¬ 
pose  slavery  upon  the  free  soil  of  California. 
The  North  has  never  required  political  stimu¬ 
lus  to  aid  its  growth,  nor  has  its  advance 
been  marked  by  accessions  of  territory.  It 
is  the  slave  power  which  took  to  itself  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  which  grasped  after 
California  and  New  Mexico,  ai^  which  now 
wants  Cuba.  A  gradual  and  peaceable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  industry,  wealth  and  population 
of  the  North,  which  shall  give  to  it  at  length, 
without  annexation  or  war,  an  incontestable 
preponderance  in  the  Union,  will  be  Submit¬ 
ted  to  by  South,  with  scarcely  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  it  has  taken  place,  and  will  perhaps 
check  the  thirst  for  acquisition,  which,  if  un¬ 
restrained  ab  home  and  unopposed  abroad, 
may  sow  serious  dissension^  and  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  Republic. 

Under  the  stimulating  influence  of  this 
cause,  the  industry  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  have  made  an  almost  fabulous 
advancement.  We  had  purposed  to  show  its 
effect  upon  the  principal  branches  of  the 
national  wealth,  but  are  prevented  by  the 
unexpected  lefigth  to  which  the  subject  has 
carried  us.  The  tonnage  of  the  country  in¬ 
creased  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1852  from 
2,000,000  to  over  4,000,000,  the  imports 
from  100  millions  of  dollars  to  213  millions, 
the  customs  from  18  millions  to  45,  (yielding 
the  Federal  Treasury  an  annual  surplus  of 
16  or  20  millions.)  The  cotton  crop  increa.sed 
in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1850  from  800 
to  1000  million  pounds;  the  nee  crop  from 
80  to  215  millions,  and  the  sugar  from  155 


to  281  millions;  the  wheat  from  77  to  100 
million  bushels,  and  the  maize  from  400  to 
600  millions.  The  potato  alone,  blasted  by 
disease,  sank  in  production.  Thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  constructed  railway,  and  as 
much  more  in  progress,  all  built  by  emigrants’ 
bands,  are  opening  up  rich,  but  before  un¬ 
saleable,  lands  of  the  West,  bringing  their 
cheaply  produced  bread  stuffs  and  cboked-up 
mineraJ  wealth  to  Elastem  markets.  Of  cot¬ 
tons  the  Americans  now  manufacture  three 
times  more  in  value  than  they  import,  and 
the  export  of  their  own  manufactures  is  two- 
flfths  of  the  foreign  importation ;  and  their 
woollen  manufactures  exceed  the  imports  of 
similar  articles  as  three  to  one.  In  all  arti¬ 
cles  of  clothing,  in  carriages,  furniture,  mate¬ 
rials  fcA*  house  decoration,  books,  paper,  iron 
utensils,  agricultural  implements,  hand  tools, 
they  are  substantially  independent  of  all 
other  countries,  and  in  the  coarser  cottons 
they  are  not  only  independent,  but  have  be¬ 
come  exporters  to  compete  with  British  fa¬ 
brics  in  South  America,  Africa,  and  Central 
^  Asia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
will  advance  to  the  manufacture  of  more  deli¬ 
cate  fabrics.  The  country  is  full  of  skilful  de¬ 
signers  from  the  Continent,  who  will  not  fail 
to  impress  their  taste  upon  the  national  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  give  them  a  currency  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Side  by  side  with  this,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  pill  be  deve¬ 
loped.  California  had  yielded  50  millions 
sterling  by  the  close  of  1852.  Other  mining 
interests  had  been  less  prosperous.  But  the 
high  prices  of  iron  and  coal  are  opening  the 
Pennsylvanian  furnaces  ;  and  emigration,  fa¬ 
vored  by  joint-stock  companies  in  New  York 
and  London,  is  finding  its  way  to  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  where  the  pure  copper  Ues  in  masses  six 
feet  in  thickness,  and  weighing  from  sixty  to 
seventy  tons.  These  important  results  merit 
a  more  extended  notice,  and  are  full  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  future. 

With  such  an  unexampled  growth  in  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity,  we  are  not  surprised  to  see 
the  conceit  natural  to  the  English  race  s||all 
into  a  sometimes  undue  proportion  in  the 
transatlantic  branch  of  the  family,  and  make 
Jonathan  foolishly  long  to  thrust  his  fingers 
into  all  kinds  of  political  pies.  Within  the 
half  century  be  has  removed  nearly  all  the 
Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  planted  them  on  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Mis80uri,aod  provided  them  with  schools.mis- 
sionaries,  fields,  and  money ;  marching  beyond 
them,  he  has  invaded  the  territories  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
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hunting-lands  of  the  Sioux ;  the  scouts  of  his 
forces  have  penetrated  the  fields  of  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  and  the  Kansas,  and  his  army  of 
emigrants,  following  in  their  track,  has  cross¬ 
ed  to  the  Pacific,  established  itself  there,  and 
opened  a  constant  communication  between  it 
and  the  Atlantic.  He  has  brought  his  com¬ 
mercial  marine  to  the  second,  and  nearly  to 
the  first  rank  in  the  world ;  he  has  made  his 
country  the  principal  cotton  and  a  permanent 
corn-growing  state ;  be  has  covered  it  with  a 
network  of  railways ;  he  has  founded  a  ma¬ 
nufacturing  power  which  begins  to  compete 
with  the  wealthy  and  skilful  establishments 
of  Europe ;  he  has  discovered  boundless  fields 
of  coal  and  iron,  of  lead  and  copper,  and  has 
possessed  himself  of  rich  tracts  of  gold,  which 
enable  him  to  open  and  use  them  all ;  he  has 
increased  his  family  »x  fold,  and  his  annual  in¬ 
come  fifteen-fold,  and  finds  few  paupers  on  bis 
estates  except  those  sent  in  by  less  fortunate 
landlords  ;  he  has  built  houses  and  bams,  and 
planted  fat  orchards  and  rich  corn-fields  for 
his  family,  and  has  founded  schools  and  edu¬ 
cated  teachers  for  his  children.  What  won¬ 
der  that  he  feels  a  little  pride  and  more  con¬ 
ceit! 

These  fruits,  however,  though  great,  are 
entirely  material ;  and  if  the  energy  of  a  free 
and  vigorous  people  is  to  end  in  money-get¬ 
ting  and  the  worship  of  Mammon, — if  a  fe¬ 
vered  strugglean  a  business  city  Is  to  be  the 
object  of  the  young  man’s  life,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  wealth  their  ambition, — if  arts  are  not 
to  gild,  letters  soften,  and  the  love  of  country 
pursuits  chasten  social  life, — better  would  it 
be  for  them,  when  there  are  no  more  fields 
to  be  subdued,  and  when  unemployed  bands 
shall  be  stretched  out  for  bread,  that  they 
had  never  risen  from  the  cradle  of  their  poli¬ 
tical  infancy.  In  the  rapidity  of  their  devel¬ 
opment,  the  Americans  have  had  little  time 
for  the  elegant  idleness  of  European  society. 
Every  man  s  shoulder  has  been  wanted  at  the 
wheel  of  the  social  car.  But  now  wealth, 
cultivation,  travel,  and  the  leisure  afforded 
by  fli^rant  labor,  are  producing  higher  re¬ 
sults  than  mere  material  prosperity.  The 
possessors  of  money  are  learning  to  love  the 
country  and  its  healthy  pursuits.  Literature 
has  become  a  profession,  and  authors  are 
well  paid.  Transatlantic  sculptors  have  at¬ 
tained  a  European  reputation,  and  efforts  in 
the  kindred  branch  of  the  Fine  Atts  are  favor¬ 
ably  known.  Architects  flou  rish  among  them, 
and  have  plenty  to  do.  The  naiional  Gov¬ 
ernment  gives  a  liberal  though  not  always 
judicious  aid  to  scientific  research,  and  pub¬ 
lishes  the  results  of  expeditions  undertaken 


by  its  directions.  In  this  way  the  labors  of 
Fremont,  Stansbury,  Wilkes,  Owen,  Maury, 
Foster,  Andrews,  and  Sabine  have  been  given 
to  the  world.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
founded  at  Washington  on  the  liberal  bequest 
of  an  Englishman,  is  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  future  usefulness.  The  generosity  of  the 
late  Mr.  Astor  gave  to  New  York  the  most 
liberally  endowed  public  library  in  the  world, 
which  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  years  has 
collected  together  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  An  eminent  American  gentleman, 
connected  with  the  first  commercial  bouse  of 
Europe  and  the  world,and  universally  respect¬ 
ed  for  his  intelligence  and  worth,  has  found¬ 
ed  a  similar  institution  in  Boston.  Another 
well-known  American  merchant  in  London 
has  been  equally  liberal  to  his  native  town  in 
Massachusetts.  In  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
the  Americans  are  the  great  buyers  of  scarce 
books,  by  means  of  an  agency  maintained 
in  London  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
by  private  collectors,  and  directed  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  always  on  the  look-out  to  se¬ 
cure  “  rarities”  for  his  countrymen. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  versatile  as  they 
are,  they  will  soon  give  the  same  attention 
to  An  which  they  now  give  to  more  solid 
but  less  graceful  matters.  The  incorporation 
into  the  community  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
emigration  from  continental  cities,  educated 
in  the  arts  of  design,  and  contributing  by  the 
pencil  and  the  chisel  to  the  national  love  of 
show,  will  hasten  such  a  result  When,  in 
no  very  distant  day,  the  prairies  of  the  Lake 
country  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall 
be  peopled  with  fifty  millions,  gathered  from 
all  nations,  but  guided  by  the  English  race 
and  governed  by  English  traditions ;  when  the 
slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Green 
Mountains  shall  be.  covered  with  sheep,  and 
their  valleys  filled  with  the  best-bred  stock ; 
when  the  plains  of  the  South  shall  be  entire¬ 
ly  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  (let  us 
hope  without  the  curse  of  slavery  ;)  when  the 
higher  and  more  delicate  branches  of  manu¬ 
factures  shall  have  taken  root  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  the  mechanical  arts  found  a  firmer 
stay  in  Pennsylvania ;  when  the  white  man 
shall  have  driven  the'  buffalo  from  the  fields 
which  each  setting  sun  shadows  with  the 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  when  cities 
shall  fringe  the  Pacific,  towns  line  the  banks 
of  the  Oregon,  and  farms  dot  the  surface  of 
California  and  the  valley  of  the  Willamette ; 
when  skill  shall  have  subdued  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Lake  Superior;  when  commerce 
shall  whiten  every  lake  and  ascend  every 
river  of  the  country,  and  shall  carry  its  pro- 
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dnctions  to  every  clime ;  when  railroads  shall 
unite  the  Atlantic  with  the  Paci6c,  and  bring 
every  part  of  this  vast  nation  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  every  other ;  when  opulence  shall 
have  given  a  home  to  Art  in  their  cities,  and 
Literature  shall  have  created  the  traditions 
which  they  lack; — what  a  spectacle  may 


they  not  present  to  the  world,  if,  despising 
the  allurements  of  ambition,  and  disregarding 
the  erroneous  advice  of  interested  leaders, 
they  are  content  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their 
peaceful  industry,  and  to  enjoy  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  Providence  places  within  their 
reach ! 


TENNYSON. 


Tknntson  is  in  his  ninth  edition,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  becoming  Laureate 
made  it  fashionable  to  buy  his  b^jk  by  the 
aristocracy.  Not  that  our  aristocracy  have 
much  sympathy  with  “  In  Memoriam,”  nor 
its  author  with  them.  Apropos  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  a  good  story  is  told  which  I  will  repeat, 
hoping  that  it  is  new  to  you ;  if  it  is  not,  it 
will  bear  re-telling.  Tenny«>n  seldom  goes 
out  visiting;  he  would  much  rather  sit  at 
home  in  the  clouds  of  his  tobacco  smoke, 
talking  poetry  vrith  some  one  like  Coventry 
Patmore,  Mr.  Palgrave  or  Charles  Kingsley. 
Some  time  ago  he  was  ill,  and  the  Queen, 
hearing  of  it,  called  upon  her  chosen  Laureate 
and  make  kind  in(^iries  respecting  his^^bealth. 
This  no  sooner  got  noised  abroad  than  the 
sycophants  of  the  aristocracy,  who  do  as  she 
does  as  far  as  they  can  follow  her,  in  great 
numbers  imitated  her  example,  and  called  to 
inquire  about  the  health  of  the  Laureate,  leav¬ 
ing  their  cards  in  token  of  their  interest  and 
condescension.  Tennyson,  it  is  said,  just  put 
the  precious  cards  into  envelopes  ^d  returned 
them  per  post  to  their  respective  owners. 

I  have  another  capital  story,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  true,  as  I  had  it  from  a  good  source — 
and  if  it  isn’t,  it  ought  to  be.  Every  one 
knows  that  Tennyson  is  somewhat  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  in  his  habits,  and  that  he  likes  to  sit 
darkling  like  the  nightingale.  He  is  our 
shyest  bird  of  song.  He  is  fond  of  staying 
about  the  country  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  delighting  in  odd  and  out-of-the-way 
characters.  A  friend  of  mine  met  him  in 
this  way  on  one  occasion,  and  by  an  adroit 
management  of  conversation  got  the  great 
Alfred  to  roll  out  gloriously  on  the  subjects 
of  John  Milton,  his  poetry,  and  the  poetry 
of  Pope,  Campbell,  and  others.  But  to  the 


story :  There  is  a  clergyman  at  Bishop  wear- 
mouth,  who  has  formed  a  small  workingman’s 
or  boy’s  college,  in  which  he  educates  the 
children  of  peasants — I  think  for  the  ministry. 
One  or  two  autumns  since,  he  had  a  sura  of 
money  placed  in  his  hands  in  order  that  he 
might  give  the  boys  a  holiday-treat.  They 
went  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
one  night  they  stopped  belated  at  a  lone  inn, 
determined  to  put  up  with  any  inconvenience 
rather  than  push  on  any  further  that  night. 
The  landlord  informed  the  clergyman  that 
all  his  beds  were  occupied,  and  that  h^had 
only  one  room  where  they  could  lie  down, 
and  that  bad  one  person  in  it  already,  and 
he  had  occupied  the  sofa  for  the  night. 
They  accepted  the  room,  and  laid  down  as 
they  best  could.  Before  the  boys  went  to 
sleep,  they  held  a  lengthy  and  spirited  con¬ 
versation  on  the  subject  of  Tennyson’s  poetry, 
and  the  question,  was  he  a  great  poet  ?  They 
decided  that  he  was,  in  a  large  majority,  and 
dropped  asleep.  In  the  morning,  as  they 
were  about  to  leave,  the  gentleman  who  had 
occupied  the  sofa,  and  who  rose  up  tall,  daijr, 
broad-chested,  with  pale,  spiritual  face,  and 
Hebrew-looking  hair,  called  the  clergyman 
aside  and  expressed  his  great  interest  in  the 
young  critics  and  their  conversation  of  the 
over- night,  which  he  had  overheard,  placing 
a  card  in  bis  hand  on  which  was  written : 
“  Alfred  Tennyson.”  Tennyson’s  poems  have 
been  translated  into  French,  and  that  wretch¬ 
edly.  But  here  is  a  volume  of  “  Oedichte 
von  Alfred  Tennyson,”  translated  by  Herr 
W.  Hertsberg,  who  has  preserved  the  metres 
and  melodies  of  the  original.  It  must  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  translate  Tennyson.  But 
the  Germans  are  the  very  best  tfanslators  in 
the  world. 
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From  Eliio  Oook'i  Jonrnal. 

THE  QUADRILLE  PLAYER. 


“And  you  do  not  know  any  man  who  will 
come  on  more  moderate  terms?”  said  a  fash¬ 
ionably-dressed  lady  to  a  music-seller,  a  few 
mornings  since. 

“  I  assure  you,”  replied  he,  “  the  price  is 
exceedingly  low.  He  is  an  excellent  violin- 
player,  and  knows  his  business  well.  Quad¬ 
rilles,  waltzes,  and  any  thing  else  you  may 
require,  he  will  execute  perfectly  to  your  sa¬ 
tisfaction.” 

“  Mind,  1  may  want  him  to  remain  rather 
late,”  said  the  lady. 

“Any  time  you  please,”  replied  the  music- 
seller.  “  He  is  accustomed  to  late  hours ; 
and  we  have  never  known  him  to  grumble. 
He’s  a  very  industrious  man,  with  a  sick 
daughter  to  support  entirely  by  his  exer¬ 
tions.” 

“  Humph !”  said  the  lady.  “  Can  he  play 
Scotch  reels  ?” 

“  C^itally,”  replied  the  music-seller. 

“And  you  are  sure  that  he  will  bring  a 
good  harpist  with  him  ?”  said  the  lady. 

“  You  may  depend  upon  it,”  said  be. 

“  Well,  then,  I  think  we  may  as  well  con¬ 
clude  with  him,”  said  the  lady,  taking  a  card 
from  her  visiting  card-case,  and  banding  it 
over  the  counter.  “There  is  my  address. 
We  may  not  want  him  before  half-past  eight 
o’clock,  but  you  bad,  better  let  him  be  with 
us  by  half-p«st  seven,  if  you  please.  Good- 
morning.  Now  mind  you  don’t  disappoint 
me.’*  • 

“You  may  rely  upon  his  being  punctual,” 
said  the  mu.sie-seller.  He  politely  held  the 
door  open,  and  the  lady  tripped  out,  apparent¬ 
ly  satisBed  with  her  bargain. 

In  the  attic  of  a  lodging-house,  situated  in 
a  narrow  turning  leading  from  Drury  Lane, 
was  seated,  that  evening,  an  elderly  man,  by 
the  side  of  an  almost  expiring  fire.  A  small 
lamp  glimmered  on  the  table,  casting  sufficient 
light  over  the  apartment  to  illumine  the  pal¬ 
lid  face  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  reclining  on 
a  mattress  near  the  fire,  supported  by  pil¬ 
lows.  Every  thing  in  the  room  betokened 
abject  poverty.  The  countenance  of  the 
man  was  ruled  with  lines  which  misery,  and 


not  age,  had  implanted  there ;  and  as  he 
glanced  from  time  to  time  at  the  patient 
near  him,  it  might  be  seen  that  his  eyes  were 
red,  and  that  his  grief,  though  subdued,  was 
intense.  Yet  he  held  a  violin  to  his  shoulder, 
and,  in  th4  midst  of  this  scene  of  misery, 
was  playing  lively  quadrilles  and  Scotch  reels. 

The  invalid  was  his  daughter.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education,  she  had  for  some 
time  supported  herself  by  teaching  the  piano¬ 
forte:  but  ladies  and  gentlemen,  somehow, 
will  insilt  upon  getting  a  thing  done  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  they  can  ;  and  the  spirit  of  competition 
^ing  rather  briskly  kept  up  in  this  line,  it 
happened  that,  one  by  one,  her  pupils  had 
dropped  off.  The  daughter  of  a  rich  grocer 
in  toe  neighborhood  bad  clung  to  her  to  the 
last;  but  the  feeling  of  the  age  was  loo 
strong  to  be  fought  against.  She  was  taken 
away,  and  given  to  the  reduced  widow  of  an 
officer  in  the  army,  who  undertook  her  edu¬ 
cation  at  five  shillings  a  quarter  less.  Thus 
her  only  hope  was  gone  ;  and  she  was  about 
to  seek  a  situation  as  gov^ ness,  when  her 
health  failed  her,  and  she  was  thrown  on  a 
bed  of  sickness.  Want  of  air,  exercise,  and 
society,  are  bad  aids  to  the  recovery  of  an  in¬ 
valid  ;  and  the  seeds  of  consumption  having 
been  too  surely  sown,  doctors  could  afford 
her  but  temporary  relief. 

The  small  clock  on  the  mantel- shelf  struck 
seven,  and  the  man  arose,  placed  his  violin  in 
the  case,  took  his  bat  from  a  peg,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  side  of  the  patient.  He  feared 
to  awaken  her,  lest  the  sudden  shock  should 
prove  too  much.  He  had  that  morning  re¬ 
ceived  a  summons  from  the  music-seller,  to 
whom  the  reader  has  been  already  introduced, 
and  as  it  was  the  first  engagement  he  bad 
been  enabled  to  procure  for  the  last  month, 
he  had  accepted  it  joyfully,  although,  in  his 
heart,  he  scarcely  dared  to  leave  his  invalid 
daughter  even  for  an  hour. 

Putting  out  the  lamp,  and  stealing  with 
noiseless  steps  from  the  apartment,  be  tapped 
at  his  landlady’s  docw,  and  urgently  requested 
that  she  would  go  and  sit  with  the  patient 
during  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  be  sb- 
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sent.  This  she  immediately  consented  to; 
and  onr  poor  musician,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
left  the  hous^ind  proceeded  towards  that  of 
his  patroness  ror  the  evening. 

The  windows  were  one  bla%e  of  light — car¬ 
riages  were  drawing  up  to  the  door — and  the 
street  was  in  a  continued  state  of  excite¬ 
ment — when  the  quadrille  player,  with  his 
violin-case  in  his  hand,  knocked  modestly  at 
the  door,  and  passed  almost  unnoticed  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
harpist,  who  had  arrived  about  three  minutes 
before  him.  Many  of  the  guests  were  already 
assembled ;  and  the  pretty  daughter  of  the 
hostess,  tripping  up  to  the  “musicians," by 
the  desire  of  her  mother,  requested  that  they 
would  instantly  begin.  The  quadrille  was 
arranged,  and,  the  signal  being  given,  the 
poor  violinist  mechanically  drew  his  bow 
across  the  strings,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
commenced  the  “  Danois”  set. 

Happiness  beamed  on  every  countenance 
near  him.  The  little  coquette  who  had  been 
the  first  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  him,  was  1 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  en¬ 
gagements.  Almost  unconsciously,  the  eye 
of  the  violinist  followed  her  steps  throughout  ' 
the  evening.  He  fancied  that  in  her  he 
could  recognize  the  features  of  his  daughter ; 
and  he  felt  that  she  might  also  have  been 
thus  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers,  bad 
she  not  been  compelled  to  earn  her  subsist¬ 
ence  by  her  individual  exertions.  Whilst 
our  talents  are  cultivated  as  mere  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  most  lavish  praise  is  bestowed  on 
them :  once  rely  upon  them  as  a  means  of 
living,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  depreciate 
them. 

Never  had  our  violinist  felt  so  completely 
alone  as  on  this  occasion.  In  his  own  room, 
miserable  as  it  was,  he  could  at  least  enjoy  a 
sense  of  independence.  Here,  surrounded 
by  pleasure,  yet  debarred  from  the  slightest 
participation  in  it,  his  misery  was  increased 
by  the  contrast  He  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  him  could  be  even  have 
spoken  to  some  one;  but  not  one  of  the 


I  bright-eyed  beauties  who  stood  near  him 
even  deigned  him  a  look.  He  was  tn  the 
party,  but  not  of  it — solitary  in  the  midst  of 
society.  He  was  to  play  until  he  was  told 
to  stop ;  and  then  to  stop  until  he  was  told 
to  play  again.  He  was  let  out  for  a  guinea. 

Slowly  did  the  hours  pass  away.  Two 
— three  o’clock  in  the  morning  came ;  but 
still  had  our  violinist  the  instrument  in  bis 
hand,  and  still  did  be  continue  to  play  inspir¬ 
ing  dance-tunes.  The  thought  of  his  poor 
invalid  daughter  became  now  almost  insup¬ 
portable  ;  and  when,  at  four  o’clock,  the  last 
waltz  was  called,  a  feeling  of  joy  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  him  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

At  length  all  was  over,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  depart.  Having  received  his  fee,  he 
placed  his  violin  in  the  case,  and  threading 
bis  way  through  the  throng  of  departing 
guests,  walked  anxiously  towards  his  lodging. 
Arrived  there,  a  tremor  seized  him  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  ;  and  when  be 
had  ascended  the  staircase,  and  stood  before 
the  door  of  the  room,  he  could  scarcely  sum¬ 
mon  sufficient  courage  to  enter. 

At  length  he  recovered  himself,  and  slow¬ 
ly  lifting  the  latch,  cautiously  stole  into  the 
room.  A  candle,  placed  upon  a  small  table 
near  the  bed-side,  was  flickering  in  the  sock¬ 
et  ;  and  on  a  chair  near  the  empty  fire-place 
sat  his  landlady  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
bands.  The  noise  occasioned  by  his  entrance 
caused  her  to  rise,  and  advancing  to  him,  she 
motioned  towards  the  bed.  Mechanically  he 
followed  the  direction  of  her  hands,  and 
walked  gently  to  the  side  of  the  patient. 
Her  countenance  was  placid,  and  a  smile  al¬ 
most  played  upon  her  features.  Not  a  trace 
of  suffering  was  discernible,  even  to  hi*  anx¬ 
ious  gaze — but  she  was  dead.  She  bad  ex- 
ired  whilst  the  merry  party  was  at  the 
eight  of  enjoyment;  quietly,  very  quietly, 
said  the  good-hearted  landlady,  as  if,  indeed, 
she  were  merely  falling  asleep. 

The  guinea  earned  by  the  father  for  eight 
hours’  performance  of  lively  music,  might, 
with  strict  economy,  pay  for  his  daughter’s 
funeral. 
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Of  all  the  different  gpecics  of  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  which  come  under  the  eye  of  the 
critic,  there  are  none  so  difficult  to  deal  with 
as  that  evanescent  kind  of  wit  which  we  term 
comic.  Its  very  nature  almost  forbids  ana¬ 
lysis  ;  for  what  is  a  jest  worth  after  it  has 
l^n  explained?  Like  the  butterfly,  when 
once  caught  and  fingered,  all  its  beauty  is 
gone,  and  nothing  remains  in  our  hands  but 
a  dull  colorless  form,  whose  brilliancy  and 
life  have  fled  together.  Among  all  these 
subtle  forms  of  wit,  none  is  more  anomalous 
than  Parody ;  and  it  would*  puzzle  even  a 
German  critic  to  find  out  a  rule  by  which  to 
decide  on  its  legitimate  form  and  office.  Even  | 
wit  itself,  though  it  has  been  a  favorite  sub-  i 
ject  of  speculation  and  definition,  still  mocks  i 
the  analyzing  process,  and  the  theories  on  the 
subject  have,  for  the  most  part,  little  else 
than  the  great  names  of  their  authors  to  give 
them  currency. 

True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress’d, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  express’d, 

is  Pope’s  authoritative  decision ;  according 
to  Dryden,  (who  frankly  owned  that  he  had 
no  comic  humor  in  his  nature,)  it  consists  in 
thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to 
the  subject  ” — a  sentence  which  hardly  makes 
up  in  meaning  for  its  deficiency  in  point,  and 
which  drew  from  Addison  the  remark,  “  If 
this  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  wit  that 
ever  set  pen  to  paper.”  Nor  is  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son’s  own  definition,  though  somewhat  more 
explanatory,  altogether  a  satisfactory  one. 
He  tells  us  that  “  true  wit  consists  in  the  re¬ 
semblance  and  congruity  of  ideas — false  wit 
in  the  resemblance  and  congruity  of  words.” 
True  wit,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  so  far  from 
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being  due  to  such  resemblance  and  congruity, 
that  its  very  essence  consists  in  bringing  dis¬ 
similar  and  totally  opposite  ideas  into  close 
juxta- position,  or  in  suggesting  some  idea  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  the  words  used 
were  intended  to  convey  when  taken  in  their 
literal  sense.  The  contrast  must  be  startling 
and  the  idea  evoked  unexpected,  or  we  do 
not  call  it  wit.  A  half  contrast,  or  an  image 
suggested  different  from,  and  yet  kindred  and 
in  harmony  with,  the  original  and  obvious 
idea,  is  sometimes  eloquence,  often  poetry, 
but  never  wit.  Such  was  Johnson’s  opinion, 
which  he  has  recorded  in  a  characteristic 
sentence  in  his  criticism  of  Cowley.  “  Wit,” 
he  says,  is  a  ditcordia  cotieora — a  combina¬ 
tion  of  dissimilar  images  or  discovery  of 
occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently  un¬ 
like” — an  admirable  definition  of  the  term  in 
its  modern  and  restricted  sense,  and  one 
which  also  includes  its  original  Saxon  mean¬ 
ing  of  wisdom  and  knowledge:  for  wit  is 
often  wisdom  in  a  gaseous  form — the  dis¬ 
tilled  essence  of  unseen  truths  too  earthly,  it 
may  be,  for  poetry,  but  too  spiritual  for  mere 
prose,  and  it  comes  only  from  n  mind  en¬ 
riched  with  many  stores,  and  skilled  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  men  as  well  as  of  books.  To  name 
our  greatest  wits  would  be  to  catalogue  our 
most  accomplished  scholars. 

Parody,  however,  has  its  own  peculiar  fea¬ 
tures  and  history,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of 
comicalities.  Among  semi-barbarous  nations, 
such  as  the  Arabs  are  at  this  day,  the  only 
amusement  of  the  people,  when  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  actual  husiness  of  life,  consists 
in  the  recitation  of  tales — most  generally  in 
verse,  because  the  metre  helps  the  memory 
of  the  professional  narrator.  What  Antar  is 
to  the  Bedouin,  the  poems  of  Homer  were  to 
the  early  Greeks; and  when,  after  the  imme¬ 
diate  business  of  the  Agora  was  over,  the 
countrymen  were  counting  their  gains  and 
resting  themselves  before  they  returned  home, 
we  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  they  would  hail  the  approach 
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of  the  fhapsodist  in  his  scarlet  robe,*  fuU 
charged  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the 

I>rowes8  of  Ajax,  and  ready  to  sing  them  as 
ong  as  his  lungs  would  hold  out.  At  last 
he  pauses — he  is  weary — he  needs  a  cup  of 
wine  to  recruit  his  strength — but  then  another 
takes  his  place  and  steps  into  the  centre  of 
the  admiring  circle ;  there  is  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  as  if  he  were  overflowing  with  inward 
fun,  and  he  begins  in  his  turn  to  entertain 
'the  company.  He  takes  up  the  rhapsodist's 
strain  with  an  air  of  mock  solemnity — mimics 
his  manner  and  gestures,  and  repeats  a  few 
lines  of  his  high-sounding  verse  in  a  tone 
which  sets  the  audience  off  in  a  shout  of 
laughter.  He  feels  they  are  with  him  now  ; 
and  presently,  instead  of  great  Menelaus  and 
Peleus’  godlike  son,  they  hear  their  own 
names  and  their  own  affairs  introduced  and 
chanted  with  epic  pomp.  It  is  no  longer 
the  fate  of  Ilium  that  is  to  be  decided  in  the 
council  of  the  gods,  but  a  quarrel  between 
two  slaves  which  they  have  just  witnessed  in 
the  market.  Unbounded  is  the  mirth  that 
greets  every  sly  hit,  which  each  believes 
aimed  at  his  neighbor.  The  broader  the 
satire,  the  louder  the  laugh ;  and  as  the  min¬ 
strel  warms  in  his  subject,  his  jokes  become 
very  broad  indeed.  At  length  he  too  ceases, 
either  his  wit  or  his  breath  runs  short,  and  he 
calls  for  a  goblet  of  heavenly  nectar  with  all 
the  majesty  of  Jove.  Such  was  the  first 
Parodist:  and  in  later  times,  when  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  were  recited  in  the  theatres,  he 
carried  his  buffooneries  thither.  When  the 
rhapsodist  retired  from  the  stage,be  followed, 
as  the  farce  after  the  tragedy,  and  displayed 
bis  wit  in  giving  a  comic  version  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  nature 
of  these  early  parodies,  for  but  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  remain  of  the  numerous  writers  who 
are  known  to  have  composed  them,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  performers  trusted  a  good 
deal  to  the  extempore  suggestions  of  their 
own  attic  wit  to  give  them  effect.  That  they 
were  mercilessly  personal,  and  spared  neither 
gods  nor  men,  we  may  judge  from  what 
Aristophanes  has  taught  us  of  the  unbounded 
license  of  Greek  satire,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  small  wit,  either  in  quantity 


*  The  earlier  rhapeodiete  were  diatingniabed  by 
the  color  of  the  etan  they  bore,  (whence  they  were 
^  also  calle<l  ^jSdoo^oi  )  Thoee  who  recited  from 
the  “Iliad’’  carried  a  red  one— the  symbol  of 
blood  and  carnage;  and  thoee  who  sung  the 
“  Odyeeey,”  a  yellow  one,  in  token  of  exile.  In 
later  times,  when  they  recited  in  the  theatres,  the 
red  staff  wm  exchanged  for  a  robe  of  correspond¬ 
ing  hue,  and  the  yJlow  was  superseded  by  blue. 


or  quality,  which  would  satisfy  a  people 
spoiled  and  pampered  by  a  succession  of 
comic  poets  whose  name  alone  would  fill  a 
dictionary.  To  the  Greek  it  was  as  essential 
to  laugh  as  to  eat — he  prized  a  good  saying 
as  dearly  as  an  Englishman  prizes  old  port — 
be  hastened  to  the  theatre  at  daybreak  as 
naturally  as  a  city  merchant  opens  his  news¬ 
paper,  ready  to  applaud  with  passionate  earn¬ 
estness  if  the  piece  satisfied  him,  and  to  hoot, 
and  jeer,  and  pelt  with  the  first  missile  that 
came  to  hand  the  unlucky  actor  who  failed^ 
to  please  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Batrachomyomachia,  or  battle  of  the  F  rogs 
and  Mice,  which  has  come  down  to  us  among 
the  minor  Homeric  poems,  was  once  recited 
by  some  ancient  parodist;  perhaps  followed, 
as  an  afterpiece,  the  Battle  of  the  Ships. 
The  learned  have  denied  that  this  little  mock- 
heroic  epos  has  any  claim  to  be  considered 
the  oldest  parody  in  existence,  because  they 
cannot  find  any  deep  satirical  meaning  in  it ; 
but  sarcasm  is  not  necessary  to  parody  :  the 
style  of  a  great  author  may  be  imitated  and 
applied  to  some  small  and  insignificant  sub¬ 
ject  without  any  intention  of  ridiculing  him 
or  bis  work,  but  simply  in  order  to  produce 
the  glaring  disproportion  between  the  subject 
treated  and  the  manner  of  treating  it  which 
is  so  irresistibly  comic  when  skilfully  done ; 
and  although  Parody  has  been  generally  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  vehicle  of  personal  or  politi¬ 
cal  satire,  these  are  not  its  indispensable  cha¬ 
racteristics.  There  is  a  fragment  of  several 
hundred  lines  preserved  in  Atbenseus,  which 
unquestionably  parodies  Homer,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it  is  an  “Attic  banquet,”  and  it  is  not 
at  all  more  bitterly  ironical  than  the  pomp¬ 
ous  genealogies  in  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice.  It  opens,  like  the  Odyssey,  with 
this  version  of  the  first  line  ; — 

"Jtirva  (tot  ewjiTf  Mouifo  woXuvfo^a  xai  fiwiX* 
woXXa,”  X.  r.  X. 

and  introduces  each  dish  with  epic  solemnity. 

“  There,  too,  the  silver-footed  Thetis  came. 

The  fair-haired  cuttle-fish,  the  mighty  dame. 
Fairest  of  Nereus’  daughters :  none  but  she 
Of  fish  can  both  with  black  and  white  agree. 
There,  too,  the  conger,  Tityos  of  the  main. 

Lay  on  nine  tables  and  o'erspread  the  plain. 
Next  came  the  eel,  who 'charmed  the  mighty 
Jove, 

And  softened  his  stern  soul  to  tender  love. 

So  mighty  that  two  wrestlers,  of  the  days 
Of  old  Astyanax,  could  scarcely  raise 
Her  from  the  ground  and  place  her  on  the  board, 
Nine  fathoms  lung,  and  full  nine  cubits  broad. 
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The  shining  perch,  the  bltck-tail  next  appear'd^ 
A  mortal  fish  to  join  immoruls  dared. 

Alone,  apart  in  discontented  mood, 

A  gloomly  dish  the  sullen  tnniiy  stood ;  , 

For  ever  sad  with  proud  disdain  he  pined. 

And  the  lost  arms  for  ever  stung  his  mind. 

*  •  »  «  « 

But  I  ate  naught,  I  was  so  full  before, 

Till  1  that  lonely  child  of  Ceres  saw, 

A  large,  sweet,  round  and  yellow  cake ;  how 
then 

Could  I  from  such  a  dish,  my  friends,  abstain  7 
Had  I  ten  mouths,  ay,  and  as  many  hands, 

A  brazen  stomach  within  brazen  bands. 

They  all  would  on  that  lovely  cake  have  sprung. 
And  so  the  feast  of  Stratocles  I’ve  sung.  ’ 

The  invention  of  parody  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  comic  poet,  Hipponax,  who  Sou- 
riahed  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad.  A  few 
not  very  entertaining  fragments  of  his  iam¬ 
bics  survii’e,  which  betray  none  of  tbcvtenrible 
powers  of  ridicule  for  which  he  was  so  famed 
that  he  is  said  to  have  driven  two  brothers, 
sculptors  of  Chias,  to  the  desperate  measure 
of  banging  themselves  in  consequence  of  the 
torrent  of  sarcasm  with  which  he  over-* 
whelmed  them  for  making  a  too  faithful  like¬ 
ness  of  bis  short  person  and  his  ugly  face. 
This  venomous  little  man  was  celebrated  in 
his  day  for  other  accomplishments  besides  his 
dangerous  wit, — his  feats  of  strength  secured 
him  honorable  mention  in  an  ancient  treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Training,  which  admiringly 
relates  how  he  could  throw  an  empty  oil 
cruise  an  extraordinary  distance,  and  his 
spare  frame  won  him  renown  among  men 
illustrious  by  their  thinness :  he  was  not  un¬ 
worthy  to  take  bis  place  in  history  beside  a 
certain  soothsayer  who  weighed  but  one  obo- 
lus,  and  an  aerial  poet  of  Coe,  who  was 
obliged  to  be  weighed  by  leaden  balls  at¬ 
tached  to  his  feet,  lest  the  wind  should  carry 
him  away.  The  Greeks  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  epic  and  dramatic  parody ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  latter  was  acted.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  difference 
lay  chiefly  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and  that 
the  parodist  heightened  the  comic  effect  of 
his  verses  by  the  aid  of  Mathews-like  changes 
of  voice  and  character.  The  introduction  of 
these  dramatic  parodies  is  attributed  to  Hege¬ 
mon  of  Thasos,  but  they  are  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  his  acted  comedies,  and  we  are 
expressly  informed  that  he  won  great  ap¬ 
plause  by  the  dramatic  power  and  skill  with 
which  he  himself  recited  them,  and  that  all 
Athens  was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  by 
the  recitations  of  his  parody  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Giants;  that  although  the  news  of  the 
disasters  in  Sicily  was  brought  to  the  theatre 


in  the  midst  of  the  performancef  and  there 
were  few  there  who  had  not  lost  friends  and 
relatives  by  the  calamity,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  break  off,  but  was  compelled  to  finish  the 
piece,  snd  the  audience  remained  listening, 
though  some  turned  aside  to  weep.  We 
might  almost  believe  we  were  recording  a 
story  of  the  first  Revolution  in  France,  when 
the  people  ran  out  of  the  theatre  between  the 
acts  to  see  the  miserable  victims  pass  on  their 
way  to  the  guillotine,  and  then  quietly  re¬ 
sumed  their  seats  and  foi^ot  that  dark  tra¬ 
gedy  in  the  last  new  vaudeville.  Hegemon 
was  known  by  the  nickname  of  the  Lentil,  for 
what  reason  we  cannot  say,  nor  can  we 
divine  the  latent  wit  of  the  following  inscruta¬ 
ble  joke  recorded  of  him.  One  of  his  come¬ 
dies  was  to  be  exhibited,  and  he  came  into 
the  theatre  with  his  robe  full  of  stones  which 
be  began  throwing  into  the  orchestra.  The 
audience  were  naturally  surprised  at  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  he  readily  explained  it  by  re¬ 
marking — 

**  These  are  stones,  and  let  who  chooses  throw 
them.” 

Were  it  not  for  the  contemporary  fame 
they  enjoyed,  wo  possess  nothing  of  the  com¬ 
positions  of  either  Hipponax  or  Hegemon 
that  betrays  much  wit,  or  that  comes  up  to 
our  notion  of  parody.  But  the  best  jokes 
grow  stale,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that, 
after  two  thousand  years’  keeping,  we  find 
them  somewhat  flat.  The  popular  ear  is 
most  readily  caught  by  that  which  addresses 
it  immediately,  and  which  exactly  falls  in  * 
with  the  current  idea  of  the  hour ;  and  when 
that  current  idea  is  forgotten,  the  wit  which 
it  gave  birth  to  dies,  or,  if  some  dim  trace  of 
it  remains,  we  must  wade  through  such  a 
labyrinth  of  scholia  and  notes  to  find  it,  that 
we  forget  we  were  looking  for  a  pleasantry, 
and  find  ourselves  deep  in  serious  research. 
The  satire  of  Aristophanes  is  imperishable, 
because  we  possess  Thucydides,  and  are  per¬ 
haps  better  acquainted  with  the  tiroes  of  So¬ 
crates  and  Cleon  than  with  the  history  of  the 
last  century  ;  but  the  lesser  wits,  whose  writ¬ 
ings  have  no  such  political  significance,  be¬ 
come  as  unintelligpble  as  dull  to  later  ages, 
which  may  account  for  the  little  care  taken 
to  preserve  them — a  few  fragments  being  al^ 
we  have  left  of  the  numberless  writers  o^^ 
comedy  and  parodies  who  are  mentioned  as 
having  once  Men  famous.  Let  us  only  ima¬ 
gine  how  well  a  volume  of  ”  Punch  ”  would 
M  understood,  in  the  fortieth  century,  by  a 
future  antiquary,  in  some  distant  land,  speak- 
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iiiff  some  new  and  nnkindred  language,  and 
bdonging  by  every  habit  of  life  and  thought 
to  a  new  and  totally  different  era.  What 
long  conjectural  notes  he  would  write  on  the 
orthography  of  Mrs.  Jane  Gimlet’s  letters ; 
and  how  the  fine  distinctions  between  the 
“  snob,”  the  gent,”  and  the  ”  swell,”  would 
inevitably  be  lost  upon  him  !  while  he  would 
pity  the  poor  half-civilized  beings  who  could 
be  amused  by  a  pun  or  a  bon  mot  utterly  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  him  who  knows  not  the 
minute  delicacies  of  pronunciation,  which 
give  them  all  their  force  and  spirit.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  content  to  own  ourselves 
incompetent  judges  of  the  comic  powers  of  | 
Hegemon  and  his  brother  parodists,  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  testimony  of  their  countrymen  rather 
than  our  own  imperfect  conclusions,  drawn 
from  very  scanty  evidence. 

We  shall  not  find  much  among  the  old«r 
specimens  of  modem  parody  to  tempt  us  to 
linger  over  them.  A^ut  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  burlesques  of  Scar- 
ron  and  Dassouci  created  a  rage  for  every 
kind  of  extravagant  buffoonery  in  France,  to 
correct  which  fatal  bad  taste  in  literature, 
Boileau  wrote  his  celebrated  “Art  of  Poetry,” 
and  Balzac  employed  the  Jesuit,  Vavasseur, 
to  compose  a  learned  treatise,  “  De  Ludiora 
Diclione,”  in  order  lb  prove  that  it  was  a  style 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But 
an  unbridled  spirit  of  mockery  and  ridicule 
does  not  possess  a  country’s  literature  until 
the  national  mind  is  diseased  beyond  the 
power  of  recovery  by  gentle  me^ures ;  and 
to  attempt  to  correct  it  by  a  treatise  or  a 
poem  is  as  likely  to  succeed  as  a  proposal  to 
cure  the  plague  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  its 
symptoms.  Scarron’s  “Virgile  Travestie” 
is  the  type  of  a  large  class  of  comic  versions 
of  grave  and  poetical  subjects,  in  which  a 
small  amount  of  wit  is  eked  out  by  a  large 
admixture  of  vulgar  ribaldry  as  unentertain¬ 
ing  as  it  is  offensive. 

Priam  girds  on  his  rapier,  while  his  queen 
repeats  her  paternoster,  and  Dido  wears  a 
turban  with  ostrich  feathers,  when  she  enter¬ 
tains  iEneas  and  his  friends  as  follows : — 

• 

“  Les  beaux  cnnvi4s  sans  souci, 

A  manger  faisoient  des  merveilles ; 
Chacun  vuida  plusieurs  bouteilles, 

Et  brania  si  bien  le  menton 
Tant  sur  le  veau  qne  le  mouton, 

Qu’il  ne  rests  rien  sur  la  table 
Qui  fut  d’homme  de  bien  mangeable : 

Si  qnelque  os  encore  rests 
En  levant  lea  nous  on  I’ota. 

On  mit  sur  table  une  bouteille ; 

A  son  aspect  on  s’emerveille  ; 


.£neas  dit  on  chanson, 

Et  sans  attendre  un  Echanson, 

Lui-mdme  emplit  de  vin  sa  coupe, 

Puis  4  la  sant4  de  la  troupe 
Mit  le  tout  dans  son  estomac  : 

Didon  demands  du  tabac, 

Mais  elle  n’en  prit  pas  deux  pipes. 

*  ♦  *  *  • 

Elle  dit,  la  face  inflamm4e, 

Qu’on  me  donne  mon  gobelet ; 

Aossitot  dit,  nn  beau  valet 
Mit  ce  gobelet  v4n4rable, 

Avec  grand  respect  sur  la  table. 

Bel  us  et  les  Rois  de  Sidon 
Grands  peres  de  Dame  Didon 
Usoient  de  ce  vase  a  deux  anses, 

Quand  ils  faisoient  des  alliances &c. 

and  thus  ten  dreary  books  are  filled  with 
anachronisms  and  descriptions  of  manners 
worthy  of  a  tavern,  which  become  unbear¬ 
able  after  a  few  pages,  and  tempt  us  to  re¬ 
peat  Boileau’s  sentence  on  “  les  vilaines  pieces 
de  Scarron.”  But  as  the  first  performance 
of  the  kind,  “  Virgile  Travestie”  was  extrava¬ 
gantly  admired  and  applauded ;  compliment¬ 
ary  odes  and  flattering  epigrams  poured  in 
upon  its  author,  and  the  fashion  being  set, 
the  same  style  was  at^mpted  in  England  by 
Charles  Cotton,  the  translator  of  Montaigne’s 
Essays.  He  wrote  a  burlesque  of  the  first 
and  fourth  books  of  the  .£neid,  which  he 
called  “  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travesties,” 
which  is  even  less  clever  and  more  offensive 
than  its  type.  Of  a  far  higher  kind,  and  be¬ 
longing  more  properly  to  our  present  subject, 
was  the  famous  “Splendid  Shilling,”  by  John 
Philips,  pronounced  by  Steele  to  be  “the 
finest  burlesque  poem  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  which  Dr.  Johnson  deigned  to 
approve,  on  account  of  its  merit,  as  an  “  ori¬ 
ginal  design,”  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the 
elder  claims  of  the  Greek  parodists,  and  in 
particular  of  Matron,  the  author  of  the  above- 
quoted  “Attic  Banquet,”  which  is  as  close  a 
parody  of  Homer  as  the  “  Splendid  Shilling” 
IS  of  Milton,  and  conceived  on  very  much  the 
same  plan.  We  quote  an  example  of  the 
modern  performance  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison  : — 

Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife^ 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling!  be  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry'd,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale. 

But  with  bis  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise. 

To  Juniper’s  Magpie  or  Town  Hall'*  repairs. 
When,  mindful  of  the  nymph  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfixed  his  soul  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phyllis,  he  each  circling  glass 

*  Two  noted  alehouses  in  Oxford,  1*700. 
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Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love ; 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale. 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint : 

But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 

With  scanty  offals  and  small  acid  tiff 
(Wretched  repast !)  my  meagre  corpse  sustain ; 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chilled  fingers,  or  from  a  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney  or  well-polished  jet 
Exhale  mundnngus,  ill-perfuming  scent ! 

Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 

Smokes  Cambrio-Briton,  (vers’d  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale,)  when  he 
O’er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff. 

Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Cestrian  cheese 
High  overshadowing,  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares  or  at  th’  Arvonian  mart 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga’s  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil !  , 

Whence  flow  nectarious  wines  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massick,  Selin,  or  renowned  Falem. 

This  unquestionably  clever  parody  was  the 
corner-stone  of  John  Philips’s  fame.  He 
published  it,  while  yet  a  young  man,  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  it  was  at  once  so 
universally  admired,  that,  in  1704,  he  was 
selected  by  St.  John  and  Harley  to  celebrate 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  great  victory ; 
the  Earls  of  Halifax  and  Oodolphin  having 
retained  the  pen  of  Addison  for  the  same 
occasion.  “  Blenheim  ”  was  the  result  of 
this  commission:  it  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
Addison’s  “  Campaign ;  ”  and  both  of  them 
are  better  than  poems  written  to  **  order,” 
on  subjects  perfectly  uncongenial  to  the 
poet’s  mind,  usually  are,  or  can  be.  Philips 
was  a  mild,  retiring,  shy  man,  greatly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  smoking,  which  was  the  prevailing 
accomplishment  at  the  University  in  his  time, 
from  the  example  of  the  famous  Dean  Aid- 
rich  ;  and,  excepting  in  “  Blenheim,”  he 
never  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he  has  not  in 
some  way  introduced  his  pipe,  and  sung  the 
praises  of  tobacco.  By  those  who  look  upon 
the  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  as  an  all  but  sacred 
book,  and  think  it  little  short  of  an  inspired 
revelation,  the  “Splendid  Shilling”  was 
deemed  a  profane  insult,  nearly  allied  to 
blasphemy ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  has  left  a  so¬ 
lemn  and  awful  warning  (on  literary  grounds) 
to  those  whom  Philips’s  success  might  tempt 
to  take  the  same  liberty.  It  is  to  this  effect : 
— “To  degrade  the  sounding  words  and 
stately  construcUon  of  Milton  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  things, 
gratifies  the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph 
over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its 
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captives  in  admiration ;  the  words  and  things 
are  presented  with  a  new  appearance,  and 
novelty  is  always  grateful  where  it  gives  no 
pain.  But  the  merit  of  such  performances 
begins  and  ends  with  the  first  author.  He 
that  should  again  adapt  Milton’s  phrase  to 
the  gross  incidents  of  common  life,  must  ex¬ 
pect  but  a  small  part  of  the  praise  which 
Philips  has  obtained ;  be  can  only  hope  to 
be  considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest.”  If 
this  sentence  were  to  be  rigorously  enforced, 
few  parodies,  and  still  fewer  burlesques,  would 
escape  condemnation.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  respective  rights  of  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous  may  be  preserved  intact,  with¬ 
out  going  the  whole  length  of  the  Doctor’s 
implied  censure ;  and  that  no  one  is  the  less 
capable  of  appreciating  real  poetry  for  having 
read  Boileau’s  “  Lutrin”  and  Garth’s  “  Dis¬ 
pensary.”  We  refer  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  question  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
legitimately  open  to  ridicule,  treated  in  ex- 
tenso,  to  the  two  bulky  volumes  before  us  by 
Professor  Flogel,  who  devotes  two  hundred 
and  seventy  pages  to  a  profoundly  analytical 
and  philosophical  investigation  of  the  origin, 
nature,  use,  and  benefit  of  laughter  generally, 
and  treats  of  its  different  causes  and  aspects 
under  thirty- seven  distinct  beads.  He  is  able 
also  to  inform  us,  on  authority  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Italian  sage,  how  to  judge  of  a  man’s 
character  and  disposition  by  hearing  him 
laugh.  The  melancholy  man’s  laugh  is  a 
poor  thin  hi,  hi,  hi !  the  choleric  temperament 
shows  itself  in  a  be,  he,  be !  the  phlegmatic 
indulge  in  a  cheerful  ha,  ha,  ha !  and  a  san¬ 
guine  habit  is  betrayed  by  its  own  character¬ 
istic  ho,  ho,  ho!  But,  before  we  decide 
under  what  circumstances,  and  upon  what 
subjects,  this  universal  propensity  may  be 
innocently  excited,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
to  inquire  what  is  the  original  seat,  the 
primum  mobile  of  all  ludicrous  ideas. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  Parmeniscus,  a 
rich  man  of  Metapontum,  that  having  visited 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  faculty  of  laughter,  and  consulted  the 
oracle  on  the  means  of  recovering  it.  He 
was  told  to  return  home  to  bis  mother,  and 
promised  that  on  bis  doing  to,  be  would  be 
cured  of  his  infirmity,  lie  went  home,  but 
nevertheless  was  as  unable  to  laugh  as  ever, 
till  by  chance  he  went  to  Delos,  and  in  the 
course  of  sight-seeing,  entered  the  temple  of 
Latona,  where  be  expected  to  see  a  very 
splendid  statue  in  honor  of  the  mother  of 
Apollo,  in  this  her  own  peculiar  shrine.  But 
instead  of  thy  beautiful  image  he  was  prepared 
to  admire,  he  beheld  a  rude  shapeless  figure 
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of  wood  ;  at  which  spectacle  he  involuntarily 
burst  into  a  laugh,  and  continued  thenceforth 
to  enjoy  his  lost  faculty.  In  this  legend, 
whether  historical  or  symbolic,  we  have  the 
true  philosophy  of  the  ridiculous. 

Surprise,  either  at  some  sharp  contrast, 
or  unusual  combination,  in  words,  things,  or 
ideas,  is  the  first  feeling  evoked  by  an  appeal 
to  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  We  have  all 
a  standard  of  beauty  and  fitness,  more  or  less 
distinct,  by  which  we  measure  anl  compare 
the  external  impressions  we  receive ;  and  to 
find  our  standard  suddenly  at  fault,  and  our 
preconceived  notions  of  propriety  unexpect¬ 
edly  defied,  without  being  absolutely  out¬ 
raged,  is  a  sure  provocative  of  mirth.  “  For 
the  act  of  laughter,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 

“  which  is  a  sweet  contraction  of- the  muscles 
of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation  of  the 
vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  voluntary  or  to¬ 
tally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves,  but 
new,  unusual,  or  unexpected  jocundities, 
which  present  themselves  to  any  m  in  in  his 
life  at  some  time  or  other,  will  have  activity 
enough  to  excitate  the  earthiest  soul,  and 
raise  a  smile  from  most  composed  tempers.” 
The  savage  is  always  grave:  he  has  loo  few 
ideas  to  have  formed  to  himself  any  ideal  of 
what  should  be  or  is  likely  to  be,  and  hence 
nothing  surprises  him  which  is  not  grossly 
tangibi*',  and  no  humor  “excitates”  him  un¬ 
less  it  be  of  the  broadest  and  most  practical 
kind.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  have  told  nothing  so  barbarous  as 
the  story  which  relates  how  the  only  occa>iion 
on  which  he  has  been  known  to  indulge  in  a 
hearty  laugh  was  when,  some  few  years  ago, 
the  Empress  went  to  Berlin  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother,  and  the  Czar  followed  and  overlook 
her,  so  that  on  her  arrival  there  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  welcomed  by  her  imperial  husb  ind, 
whom  she  believed  she  had  left  safely  behind 
at  St.  Petersburg.  At  this  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  “jocundity,”  his  imperial  Majesty’s  ru¬ 
dimentary  sense  of  humor  is  said  to  have 
been  immensely  tickled; — an  illustrious  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  theory  that  surprise  is  the 
foundation  of  all  laughable  ideas.  The  en¬ 
deavor  to  call  forth  this  surprise  by  placing 
the  heroic  and  the  grotesque  side  by  side,  is 
an  obvious  expedient,  and  one  which  in  rough 
and  unskilled  hands  has  been  apt  to  degene¬ 
rate  into  dull  profanity  and  facetious  bad 
taste.  “  The  hand  which  cannot  rear  a  hovel, 
may  destroy  a  palace,”  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  invention  will  suffice  to  set  the 
noblest  and  most  sacred  things  in  a  ridiculous 
light.  This  is  most  especially  the  case  with 
parody,  which  cannot  be  good  unless  the 
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subject  parodied  be  in  some  measure  grave, 
bdt  which  nevertheless  shocks  more  than  it 
amuses,  if  that  subject  be  one  associated  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  honor  and 
reverence  are  due.  For  parodies  are  essne- 
tially  comic,  and  there  is  a  region  which  they 
cannot  enter  without  being  as  much  out  of 
place  as  “  Punch”  would  be  at  a  funeral,  or 
fireworks  in  the  chamber  of  death.  What¬ 
ever  speaks  to  men’s  best  sympathies  and 
genuine  feelings,  cannot  be  parodied  without 
desecration,  nor  will  the  brightest  wit  atone 
for  a  like  profanation  of  words  or  things 
which  have  become  identified  with  pious 
thoughts  and  heroic  deeds.  Who  could 
tolerate  a  caricature  of  Landseer’s  touching 
picture  of  “  The  Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner,  ’ 
or  forgive  a  comic  version  of  the  Great  Duke’s 
funeral  ?  These  wake  emotions  too  deep  and 
sincere  for  any  laughable  incongruity  to  in¬ 
trude  itself,  and  we  should  resent  as  sacrilege 
the  attempt  to  found  a  jest  upon  them.  But 
human  life  and  affairs  offer  abundant  food 
for  satire,  without  intruding  on  the  few  Holy 
Places;  and  w’hile  he  respects  these,  tlje 
satirist  is  the  moralist’s  best  ally,  as  he  has 
ever  been  the  reformer’s  herald.  We  lovk  to 
h  i  piercing  arrows  when  clum-ier  weipons 
fail,  and  many  a  f<^ly  and  vulgarism  in 
thought  and  literature  has  been  scared  by  a 
happy  sarcasm,  as  English  sapphics  were 
annihilated  by  the  “Knife  Grinder.” 

Since  the  whole  amusement  of  Parody  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  being  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  subject  parodied,  the  easiest  mode  o4  pro¬ 
ducing  the  requisite  disproportion  between  the 
two  has  been  that  very  commonly  employed, 
and  works  of  a  religious  and  devotional  cha¬ 
racter  have  been  the  first  to  undergo  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  words  and  style  of  the  Bible,  as 
the  best  known  and  most  reverenced  of  all, 
have  naturally  not  escaped ;  and  parodies  of 
Scripture  have  been  the  favorite  medium  for 
political  satire  and  ecclesi;istical  h  ite.  Lu¬ 
ther,  a  fierce  satirist  himself,  could  not  abstain 
from  a  grim  pleasantry  of  this  kind,  and  gave 
a  new  version  of  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
Psalm,  as  follows  ;  “  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
hath  not  walked  in  the  way  of  the  Sa- 
cramentarians,  nor  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
Zuinglians,  nor  followed  the  counsel  of  the 
Zurichers.”  The  “  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  England”  record  the  glories  of  Etizabeth’s 
reign  in  the  phra.se  of  the  Hebrew  BiX)ks  of 
Kings,  and  are  a  fair  specimen  of  parodies 
of  this  class.  We  quote  a  few  verses  from 
them : 

Now  Elizabeth  was  twenty  and  five  years  old 
when  she  began  to  reign,  and  ahe  reigned  over 
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England  forty  and  four  years,  four  months,  and 
seven  days,  and  her  mother’s  name  was  Anna 
Bullen.  And  she  chose  unto  herself  wise  and 
able  ministers,  and  governed  her  kingdom  with 
power  and  great  glory. 

The  sea  also  was  subject  unto  her,  and  she 
reigned  on  the  ocean  with  a  mighty  hand. 

Her  admirals  compassed  the  world  about,  and 
brought  her  home  treasures  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Wisdom  and  stren^h  were  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  were  glory  and  wealth. 

She  spake  and  it  was  war;  she  waved  her  hand, 
and  the  nations  dwelt  in  peace. 

Her  ministers  were  just,  and  her  counsellors 
were  sage ;  her  captains  were  bold,  and  her 
maids  of  honor  ate  beefsteaks  for  their  breakfast. 

Stern  Puritans  and  loyal  cavaliers  availed 
themselves  largely  of  Scripture  phraseology 
to  give  zest  to  their  caustic  witticisms,  and 
reviled  each  other  in  mock  Litanies  and  Vis¬ 
itations  of  Sick  Parliaments.  In  Lord  So¬ 
mers’  tract  there  is  a  “  New  Testament  of 
our  Lords  and  Saviours,  the  House  of  our 
Lords  and  Saviours,  the  Hou^e  of  Commons, 
and  the  Supreme  Council  at  Windsor,” 
which  gives  “  The  Genealogy  of  the  Parlia- 
mentfromlhe  year  1640  to  this  present  1648. 
The  Book  of  the  Ge|eration  of  John  Pirn, 
the  son  of  Judas,  the  son  of  Beelzebub.” 

“  2.  Pim  begat  a  Parliament,  a  Parliament 
begat  Showd,  Showd  begat  Hazelrig,  and 
Hazelrig  begat  Hollis.” 

“  3.  Hollis  begat  Hotbam,  Hotham  begat 
Martin,  and  Martin  begat  Corbet,”  and  so  on 
throughout  the  6rst  chapter  of  Matthew  ; 
and  the  third  opens  with:  ‘‘In  those  days 
came  Saltmarsh  the  Antinomian,  and  Dell 
the  Independent,  and  preached  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London,”  followed  by  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  Charles  and  his  Parliament,  in  the 
same  strain;  but  the  wit  is  not  dazzling,  and 
the  taste  more  than  doubtful.  We  cannot, 
however,  leave  these  examples  of  misapplied 
Parody  without  quoting  by  far  the  best  speci¬ 
men  we  have  met  with — namely,  “  Old  Eng¬ 
land’s  Te  Deum,”  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams.  A  form  of  words  consecrated  for 
centuries  to  religious  uses,  and  in  which  men 
have  poured  forth  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
their  Maker,  cannot  be  parodied  without 
wounding  feelings  deserving  of  respect,  and 
shocking  hallowed  associations;  and  herein 
we  deem  this  and  all  other  parodies  on  such 
subjects  misplaced  and  inexcusable;  but  Sir 
Charles  was  a  wit  and  a  man  of  fashion  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  we 
may  be  thankful  for  so  clever  a  specimen  of 
his  comic  powers  which  will  as  well  bear 
quotation  as  the  following: — 


We  complain  of  Thee,  O  King,  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  Thee  to  be  an  Hanoverian. 

All  Hungary  doth  worship  Thee,  the  Captain 
Everlasting. 

To  Thee  all  Placemen  cry  aloud,  the  House 
of  Lords  and  all  the'Couriiers  therein. 

To  Thee,  Carteret  and  Bath  continually  do 
cry. 

Warlike,  warlike,  warlike  Captain-General  of 
the  Armies !  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh  are 
full  of  the  brightness  of  our  coin. 

The  venal  companies  of  Peers  praise  Thee. 

The  goodly  fellowship  of  Ministers  praise 
Thee. 

The  noble  Army  of  Hanoverians  praise  Thee. 

The  holy  Bench  of  Bishops  thnmghout  the 
land  doth  acknowledge  Thee. 

Thine  honorable,  true,  and  steady  son. 

*  m  •  *  *  V 

O  King,  spare  thy  people  of  England. 

And  now  squeeze  thy  people  of  Hanover. 

Govern  them  as  Thou  has  governed  us. 

And  confine  them  to  their  turnips  for  ever. 

Day  by  Day  we  sing  ballads  unto  Thee. 

And  we  bawl  against  Hanover,  ever,  world 
without  end. 

Vouch^afe,  O  King,  to  keep  us  this  year  with¬ 
out  thy  Hanoverians. 

The  Ijord  have  mercy  upon  us  ;  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  os. 

O  King,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  our  Taxes,  as 
our  credit  should  be  in  Thee. 

The  productions  for  which  the  memorable 
prosecutions  of  William  Hone  were  instituted 
in  1817,  were  of  precisely  the  same  character 
as  this,*  and  would  probably  have  been  as 
little  known  and  as  soon  forgotten,  but  for  the 
three  days’  trial  which  elevated  an  obscure 
bookseller  into  a  political  martyr,  and  invested 
three  ill-judged  and  not  remarkably  good 
parodies  with  the  dignity  of  “  impious,  pro¬ 
fane,  and  scandalous  libels.”  We  have  to 
thank  this  “  mere  blunder,”  as  Lord  Dudley 
called  it,  for  the  failure  of  the  arbitrary 
measures  enjoined  by  Lord  Sidmoutb’s  famous 
Circular,  giving  authority  to  all  magistrates 
to  issue  a  warrant  against  any  person  charged 
with  publishing  ‘‘blasphemous  and  seditious 
pamphlets,”  and  for  the  amendment  which 
has  since  been  made  in  the  law  of  libel. 
These  three  obstinate  trials  and  triumphant 
acquittals  marked  one  of  the  last  and  hardest 
struggles  in  the  long  war  between  the  Statute 
Book  and  the  Press,  and  we  can  hardly  again 
witness  the  tragi-comic  spectacle  of  a  poor 
threadbare  bookworm  coming  into  court  for¬ 
tified  with  precedents  from  the  “  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit,”  and  quoting  profane  old 
parodies  for  eight  hours  at  a  time.  Tempora 
mutantur.  Just  three  hundred  years  before, 
a  volume  of  obnoxious  parodies  was  the  sub¬ 
ject,  not  of  "  an  information  filed  by  his  Ma- 
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jesty’s  attorney-general,”  but  of  a  papal  bull. 
In  1517,  Leo  X.  vented  his  wrath  against 
**  some  sons  of  wickedness  lost  to  all  fear  of 
Ood  and  man,”  who  bad  assailed  the  Papacy 
on  its  weakest  side,  and  giveA  it  a  wound  more 
deadly  than  the  &jcing  up  of  Luther’s  thesis 
on  the  church  at  Wittenberg.  The  famous 
“Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,”  the  author¬ 
ship  of  which  has  been  as  much  discussed  as 
that  of  Junius’s  letters,  sent  a  laugh  ringing 
through  Germany  moie  dangerous  than  all 
the  learning  of  theologians.  The  ignorance 
•d  superstition  of  the  monkish*  orders  and 
the  cumbrous  pedantry  of  the  schoolmen  were 
mercilessly  shown  up  in  these  anonymous 
letters,  with  admirable  humor;  and  their 
style  parodied  so  inimitably,  that  the  monks 
themselves  believed  them  to  be  genuine  and 
written  in  their  interest,  with  a  simplicity 
worthy  of  the  Leicester^ire  clergyman  who 
observed  upon  the  “Rejected  Addresses,”  “1 
do  not  see  why  they  should  have  been 
rejected.  I  think  some  of  them  very  good  !” 
Very,  terribly  “good”  were  those  pestilent 
letters  which  convulsed  Erasmus  with  laugh¬ 
ter  ; — so  good,  that  the  Pope  required  every 
copy  of  them  to  be  burned  withiu  three  days 
of  the  publication  of  his  anathema,  under  pe¬ 
nalty  of  the  ban.  “  The  punishing  of  wits,” 
says  Lord  Bacon,  “enhances  their  authority 
the  “  Epistoloe  Obscurorum  Virorum,”  is  the 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  German  wit  still,  but  who 
remembers  the  papal  bull  ? 

The  examples  we  have  cited  cannot  be  i 
accepted  as  absolutely  good  parodies,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  subjects  of  them  are  ill  chosen, 
and  a  parody  is  not  complete  unless  it  fulfils 
two  conditions  :  that  it  shall  itself  turn  upon 
some  legitimately  comic  idea,  and  that  the 
original  subject  be  in  some  way  fairly  open  to 
ridicule,  either  from  bad  and  affected  style, 
false  or  exaggerated  sentiment,  or  from  being 
sufficiently  unimportant  and  uninteresting  to 
render  it  harmless  to  jest  at  its  expense. 
Rarely  are  both  these  rules  observed,  and 
the  comic  humor  that  can  satisfiy  the  first  of 
them  is  too  seldom  united  with  the  refined 
taste  which  will  keep  it  within  the  prescribed 
limits.  And  hence  it  is  easier  to  quote  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  Parody  should  not  be,  and 
define  it,  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  by  nega¬ 
tive,  than  to  find  specimens  which  are  entirely 
satisfactory.  We  might  multiply  illustrations 
like  those  we  have  already  given,  and  in¬ 
stance  similar  ill  usage  of  works  whose  beauty 
and  pathos  should  have  exempted  them ;  but 
the  parodies  which  will  agree  with  our  canon 
are  few,  though  we  can  cull  enough  from 
them  to  show  that  they  may  be  pointed  with¬ 


out  being  profane,  and  satirical  without  scur¬ 
rility.  We  need  hardly  allude  to  the  “Re¬ 
jected  Addresses twenty  editions  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  testify  to  their  unabated 
popularity,  and  justify  the  applause  they  won 
on  their  first  appearance.  They  are  perhaps 
the  most  felicitous  examples  we  possess  of  skil¬ 
ful  Parody  ;  rarely  has  so  much  keen  personal 
satire  been  so  little  blemished  by  coarseness 
or  vulgarity ;  and  it  is  the  authors’  boast  that, 
of  the  twelve  writers  imitated,  “  not  one  ever 
betrayed  the  least  soreness,  or  refused  to  join 
in  the  laugh  that  we  have  occasioned.”  The 
only  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  them  is  “The  Book  of  Bal¬ 
lads,”  by  Bon  Gaultier,  which  contains  six 
imitations  professing  to  be  by  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidates  for  the  Laureatesbip  on  the 
death  of  Southey,  and  one  of  these,  “The 
Bard  of  Erin’s  Lament,”  appears  to  us  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  Messrs.  Smith’s  “  Living  Lustres,” 
in  imitation  of  the  same  poet.  But  Bon 
Gaultier  labors  under  a  disadvantage  from 
which  they  were  exempt:  he  is  a  poet;  and 
cannot  help  writing  musical  verse  even  when 
imitating  less  flowing  numbers  than  Moore’s. 
In  the  “Rejected  Addresses,”  we  never  for  a 
moment  feel  that  the  author’s  idea  or  execu¬ 
tion  is  above  his  work ;  he  has  caught  with 
nice  (act  the  points  in  his  author  which  will 
bear  ridicule,  and  parodied  them  admirably, 
i  for  the  most  part ;  but  we  never  suspect  him 
I  of  being  able  on  his  own  account  Uv  write  like 
Lord  Byron,  or  think  like  Coleridge;  he  never 
wastes  a  poetic  image,  nor  leads  us  to  de¬ 
plore  that  so  much  imagination  should  have 
found  no  worthier  theme ;  and  this  may  be 
one  cause  of  his  excellence  as  a  parodist. 
But  the  ballads  of  Bon  Gaultier  are,  many  of 
them,  good  poetry,  spoiled  and  di^figured  by 
an  alloy  of  street  slang,  which  deforms  their 
beauty  as  compositions  without  making  them 
amusing  as  parodies.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  “Don  Fernando  Gomeisalez,”  which 
falls  little  short  in  spirit  and  diction  of  the 
glowing  lays  it  is  intended  to  burlesque,  and 
would  be  quite  as  good,  but  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  low  matter  of  fact  from  Astley’s, 
which  renders  it  an  inharmonious  compound 
of  Spanish  chivalry  and  the  foot-lights  and 
canvas  of  the  stage.  Here  is  a  sample : — 

Give  me  but  the  armor,  Monarch,  that  I  wore 
within  the  field, 

Give  me  but  my  trusted  helmet,  give  me  but  my 
dinted  shield ; 

And  my  old  steed,  Bavieca,  swiftest  courser  in 
the  ring, 

And  I  rather  should  imagidh  that  I’ll  do  the  bu¬ 
siness,  king. 
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Then  they  carried  down  the  armor  from  the 
cnrret,  where  it  lay — 

Oh !  but  it  was  red  and  rusty,  and  the  plumes 
were  shorn  away ; 

And  they  led  out  Bavieca  from  a  foul  and  filthy 
van, 

For  the  conqueror  had  sold  him  to  a  Moorish 
dog’s-meat  man. 

When  the  steed  beheld  his  master,  then  he  whin¬ 
nied  loud  and  free, 

And  in  token  of  subjection  knell  upon  each 
broken  knee ; 

And  a  tear  of  walnut  largeness  to  the  warrior’s 
eyelids  rose, 

As  he  fondly  picked  a  beanstalk  from  his  cough¬ 
ing  courser’s  nose. 

“  Many  a  time,  O  Bavieca,  hast  thou  borne  me 
through  the  fray ! 

Bear  roe  but  again  as  deftly  through  the  listed 
ring  this  day ; 

Or,  if  thou  art  worn  and  feeble,  as  may  well 
have  come  to  pass, 

Time  it  is,  my  trusted  charger,  both  of  ns  were 
sent  to  grass  1” 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Lockhart’s  “  Spanish 
Ballads”  will  remember  “  The  Admiral  Gua- 
rinos,”  which  the  above .  vulgarizes  rather 
than  parodies : — 

“  Give  me  my  horse,  my  old  gray  horse,  so  be  he 
is  not  dead, 

All  gallantly  caparisoned  with  plate  on  breast 
and  head. 

And  give  me  the  lance  I  brought  from  France, 
and  if  1  win  it  not, 

My  life  shall  be  the  forfeiture :  I’ll  yield  it  on  the 
apot.” 

•  •  •  •  • 

“  Much  marvelling,  then  said  the  King,  ‘  Bring 
Sir  Guarinos  forth. 

And  in  the  grange  go  seek  ye  for  his  ?  gray  steed 
of  worth; 

His  arms  are  rusty  on  the  wall :  seven  years  have 
gone,  I  judge. 

Since  that  strong  horse  hath  bent  him  to  be  a 
common  drudge.’’ 

When  the  knight  came  out,  the  Moors  did  shout, 
and  loudly  laughed  the  king, 

For  the  horse  he  pranced  and  capered,  and  furi¬ 
ously  did  fling; 

But  Guarinos  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  looked 
into  his  face. 

Then  stood  the  old  charger,  like  a  lamb,  with 
calm  and  gentle  grace. 

Even  more  displeasing  is  the  following 
from  “  The  Lay  of  Mr.  Colt,”  which  adds  to 
the  offence  of  parodying  one  of  Mr.  Macai 
lay’s  most  stirring  lays,  the  graver  fault  of 
raising  a  laugh  at  a  revolting  and  horrible 
ease  of  murder  committed  at  New  York,  the 
trial  for  which,  a  preliminary  note  informs  us. 


“is,  perhaps,  the  most  disgraceful  upon  the 
records  of  any  country — 

The  clock  is  ticking  onward ; 

Hark  !  Hark  !  it  striketh  one  ! 

Each  felon  draws  a  whistling  breath  : 

“  Time’s  up  with  Colt  ;*l)e’8  done !” 

The  sheriff  looks?  his  watch  again, 

Then  puts  it  in  his  fob. 

And  turns  him  to  the  hangman, — 

“  Get  ready  for  the  job.”’ 

The  jailer  knocketh  loudly. 

The  turnkey  draws  the  bolt, 

And  pleasantly  the  sheriff  says,  ^ 

“  We’re  waiting.  Mister  Colt !” 

•  •  •  * 

And  when  the  lamp  is  lighted 
In  the  long  November  days. 

And  lads  and  lasses  mingle 
At  the  shucking  of  the  maize ; 

When  pies  of  saioking  pumpkin 
Upon  the  table  sWnd, 

And  bowls  of  black  molasses 
Go  round  from  hand  to  hand ; 

When  slap-jacks,  maple-sugared. 

Are  hissing  in  the  pan. 

And  cider,  with  a  dash  of  gin. 

Foams  in  the  social  can ; 

When  the  good  man  wets  his  whistle. 

And  the  good  wife  scolds  the  child; 

And  the  girls  exclaim  convulsively, 

“  Have  done,  or  I’ll  be  riled !” 

When  the  loafer  sitting  next  them 
Attempts  a  sly  caress. 

And  whispers,  “Oh  !  yon  possum,’’ 
You’ve  fixed  my  heart,  I  guess  !” 

With  laughter  and  with  weeping. 

Then  shall  they  tell  the  tale 
How  Colt  his  foeman  quartered. 

And  died  within  the  jail. 

The  gem  of  Bon  Gaultier’s  heterogeneous 
collection  is,  “The  Queen  of  France,”  which 
is  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  old  Scotch 
ballad  style,  but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  and  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

As  an  almost  faultless  example  of  what 
we  have  styled  legitimate  Parody,  we  quote 
“A  Latter-Day  Fragment”  from  “Punch,” 
which  appeared  apropos  to  the  Bloomer 
movement  in  1851 : — 

“A  mad  world  this,  my  friends,  a  world  in  its 
lunes,  petty  and  other ;  in  lunes  other  than  petty 
now  for  some  time;  in  pettylunes,  pettilettes,  or 
pantalettes,  about  these  six  weeks,  ever  since 
when  this  rampant  androgynous  Blootnerism  first 
came  over  from  Yankee  land.  A  sort  of  sbemale 
dress  you  call  Bloomerism  ;  a  fashion  of  Sister 
Jonathan’s.  Trowsers  tight  at  ankles,  and  for 
most  part  frilled ;  tunic  descending  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  brevity,  perhaps  to  -knees,  ascending  to 
Uiroat  and  open  at  chemisette  front,  or  buttoned 
there ;  collar  down-turned  over  neckerchief ;  and 
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crowning  all,  broad-brimmed  hat ;  said  garments 
severally  feathered,  trimmed,  ribboned,  variegated, 
according  to  the  fancies  and  the  vanities :  these, 
chiefly,  are  the  outward  differences  between 
Bloomer  dress  and  customary  feminine  Old 
Clothes.  Not  much  unlike  nursery-uniforms  yon 
think  this  description  of  costume,  bift  rather  con¬ 
siderably  like  it,  I  compute.  Invisible  are  Uie 
merits  of  the  Bloomer  dress,  such  as  it  has.  A 
praiseworthy  point  in  Bloomerism,  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  ribs :  an  exceeding  good  riddance,  the 
deliverance  from  corset^trammelling  genteel  tho¬ 
rax  with  springs  of  ste^  and  whaletmne,  screw¬ 
ing  in  waist  to  Death’s  hour-glass  contraction, 
and  squeezing  lungs,  liver,  and  inidriS',  into  an 
unutterable  cram.  Commendable,  too,  the  re¬ 
nouncement  of  sous-jupe  bouflitnte,  or  ineffable 
wadding,  invented,  I  suppose,  by  some  Hottentot 
to  improve  female  contour  after  the  type  of  Vekus, 
his  fatherland’s,  and  not  Cythera’s.  Wholesome, 
moreover,  and  convenient,  the  abbreviation  of 
trains,  serving  in  customary  female  Old  Clothes 
the  purpose  of  bosom,  and  no  other :  real  im¬ 
provements,  doubtless,  these  abandonments  of 
ruinous  shams,  ridiculous  unveracities,  and  idol¬ 
atries  of  indescribable  mud-Pythons.  .  .  .  Dis¬ 
putes  about  surplices  in  pulpit,  and  albs  else¬ 
where,  give  place  to  controversies  in  theatres 
and  lecture-halls  concerning  pettylunes  and  frilled 
trowsers ;  paraphernalia,  however,  not  less  im- 

Sirtant  than  canonicals,  as  I  judge  for  one.  ... 

ut  here  are  we,  my  friends  in  this  mad  world, 
amid  the  hallooings  and  bawlings,  and  giiATaws 
and  imbecile  simperings  and  titterings,  blinded  by 
^the  November  smoke-fog  of  coxcombries  and 
vanities,  stunted  by  the  perpetual  hallelujahs  of 
flunkevs,  beset  by  maniacs  and  simpletons  in  the 
great  lunes  and  the  petty  lunes;  here,  I  say,  do 
we,  with  Bloomerism  beneath  us  bubbling  upper¬ 
most,  stand,  hopelessly  upturning  oqT  eyes  for 
the  daylight  of  heaven,  upon  the  brink  of  a  vexed 
unfathomable  gulf  of  apehood  and  asshood  sim¬ 
mering  for  ever.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  complete 
specimen  of  thoroughly  commendable  parody 
than  this :  as  a  contrast  to  its  elephantine 
cumbrousness,  we  may  quote  a  poetical  spe¬ 
cimen  scarcely  less  good  of  its  kind,  by  Win- 
tbrop  M.  Praed,  the  most  elegant  of  all 
writers  of  “  verte  de  sucUte — 

On  teeing  the  Speaker  aeleep  in  hit  Chair,  in  one 
of  the  Debates  of  the  firti  Reformed  parliament. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker:  ’tis  surely  fair. 

If  you  mayn’t  in  our  bed  that  you  should  in 
your  chair; 

Louder  and  longer  now  they  grow, 

Tory  and  Radical,  Ay  and  No, 

Talking  by  night  and  talking  by  day. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker;  slumber  lies 
Light  and  brief  on  a  Speaker’s  eyes. 

Fielden  or  Finn  in  a  minute  or  two 
^  Some  disorderly  thing  will  do ; 


Riot  will  chase  repose  away. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker;  sweet  to  men 
Is  the  sleep  that  cometh  but  now  and  then, 
Sweet  to  the  weary,  sweet  to  the  ill ; 

Sweet  to  the  children  that  work  in  the  mill ; 

You  have  more  need  of  repose  than  they — 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker ;  Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon ; 

Hume  will  no  doubt  be  taking  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a  question  of  sixteen  pence ; 
Statesmen  will  howl  and  patriots  bray : 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  dream  of  the  time 
When  loyalty  was  not  quite  a  crime. 

When  Grant  was  a  pupil  in  Canning’s  school. 
And  Falmerston  fancied  Wood  a  fool. 

Lord !  how  principles  pass  away  I 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

And  here  again,  the  parody  is  perfectly 
fair ;  for  the  original  song  in  “  Guy  Manner- 
ing”  is  not  so  unapproachably  beautiful  as 
to  sutfer  any  wrong  by  the  imitation,  and  the 
only  defect  we  can  discover  in  the  latter  is, 
that  it  is  hardly  close  enough.  The  nearer 
the  original  is  kept  to,  and  the  fewer  the 
alterations  needed  to  produce  a  totally  op¬ 
posite  meaning,  the  more  complete  is  the 
parody :  as,  for  instance,  two  lines  of  Pope  : 

Here  shall  the  spring  its  earliest  sweets  bestow. 
Here  the  first  rosts  of  the  year  shall  blow, 

by  the  alteration  of  two  words  only,  were 
thus  applied  by  Miss  Katharine  Fanshawe  to 
the  Regent’s  Park,  when  it  was  first  opened 
to  the  public: 

Here  shall  the  spring  its  earliest  coug^As  bestow. 
Here  the  first  noses  of  tlie  year  shall  blow. 

And  thus  one  of  the  best  of  the  political 
parodies  of  the  Irish  melodies  which  came 
out  in  thec/oAn  Bull  newspaper,  adapted  the 
words  of  “  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she 
wore,”  to  Alderman  Wood  in  his  cavaliere 
terviente  character : 

Rich  and  furred  was  the  robe  he  wore. 

And  a  bright  gold  chain  on  his  breast  he  bore. 

But  ah  I  his  speaking  was  far  beyond 
Waithman  himself  with  his  snow-white  wand. 

“  Humply,  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray. 

With  the  lady,  so  far  from  the  king’s  highway  ? 
Are  Britain’s  sons  so  dull  or  so  cold. 

As  still  to  be  cheated  with  tinsel  for  gold  ?” 

“Mistress  Dompty,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm. 

No  placeman  ever  dare  do  me  harm ; 

For  though  they  vote  her  and  me  a  bore. 

They  love  their  own  heads  and  places  more.’ 
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On  he  went — in  her  coach  to  ride, 

While  he  cozened  the  lady  who  sat  by  his  side ; 
And  lost  for  ever  was  she  who  was  led 
By  Hunipty's  honor  and  Dumpty’s  head. 

Moore’s  poetry  contains  enough  of  “  false 
and  exaggerated  sentiment"  to  deserve  paro¬ 
dying.  Beautiful  as  many  of  his  songs  are, 
they  are  too  full  of  wine  to  be  always  sober, 
and  sometimes  rise  into  a  strtun  so  exuberantly 
nonsensical,  that,  but  for  the  iury  gracefulness 
of  the  verse,  we  might  almost  mistake  them 
for  intentional  burlesques  of  the  somewhat 
incoherent  sentimentalism  of  the  boon-com- 
anion  school.  Whether  is  the  idea  conveyed 
y  the  parody  or  the  original  the  best  in  the 
following  ? — 

When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline. 

When  in  jail  I  shall  calm  recline, 

O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear, 

Bear  my  best  coat  to  some  patmbroker  near, 
Tell  her  it  lived  upon  smiles  and  wine. 

Show  him  how  stylish  the  gilt  butUms  shine. 

Of  the  briprhtest  hue  while  it  linger’d  here. 
And  ask  him  a  price  that's  not  too  dear. 

Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow 
Bid  him  not  search  for  banknotes  in  the  pocket, 
To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  light; 

For  they  were  lugged  out  to  pay  an  old  debt, 
But  balmy  drops  of  the  red  grape  borrow,  I 
Arsd  all  he'll  find  will  be  an  old  locket 
To  bathe  the  relic  from  morn  till  night. 

Of  Sil's,  she  gave  me  when  last  we  met 

We  cannot  pursue  the  parody  further— it 
^degenerates,  as  parodies  are  apt  to  do,  into 
mere  vulgarity,  mistaking  slang  for  wit,  and 
attempting  to  render  that  laughable  which  is 
simply  despicable,  in  contempt  of  Aristotle’s 
definition  of  comedy,  as  being  “  a  fault  or  de¬ 
formity  of  such  a  kind  as  is  neither  painful 
nor  destructice."  Let  us  appeal  once  more  to 
“  Punch,"  the  repository  of  most  of  our  wit 
aad  not  a  little  of  our  wisdom — to  furnUh  us 
with  another  illustration  of  what  parody 
should  be,  namely,  legitimately  comic  itself, 
a  skilful  adaptation  of  a  well-known  original, 
and  that  original  neither  too  good  to  be  above, 
nor  too  bad  to  be  beneath,  ridicule.  Bo  not 
all  these  essentials  meet  in  “Valor  under 
Difficulties  ?’’ 
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March,  march,  pipe-clayed  and  belted  in ; 

That  is  to  say,  you  must  march  in  good  order ; 

March,  march,  broiling  sun  melted  in. 

Stocks  all  so  tight  that  on  choking  you  border. 

Martinet’s  anger  dread 
,  If  you  can  turn  your  head. 

Martinet?  stiff  as  the  knights  of  old  story. 

Shave  and  make  ready  then, 

Half-strangled  Englishmen ! 

March  on,  as  well  as  you’re  able,  to  glory  ! 

But  we  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  a  theme 
which,  after  all,  we  must  be  content  to  rank 
among  the  tricks  of  composition. 

Rather  than  all  things.  Wit  let  none  be  there ; 

and,  as  a  jest  book  is  very  melancholy  read¬ 
ing,  and  guessing  riddles  one  of  the  most 
exhausting  of  recreations,  the  best  parodies,  if 
we  have  too  many  of  them,  will  at  last  de¬ 
press  the  most  buoyant  spirits  and  pall  upon 
the  most  fun-loving  appetite.  They  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  secondary  class  of  wit,  that  which 
is  less  original  than  imitative — and  it  beto¬ 
kens  a  phase  of  mind  neither  safe  nor  healthy 
when  these  and  other  like  feats  of  literary 
sleight-of-hand  and  intellectual  jugglery  are 
in  eager  demand.  The  tendency  of  many  of 
our  popular  writers  to  produce  startling  comic 
effects  at  any  price,  and  to  wring  a  jest  out 
of  the  gravest  materials,  is  a  noticeable  and 
ugly  feature  in  our  present  literary  taste,  and 
one  which,  if  we  may  believe  historical  paral¬ 
lels,  bears  a  dark  interpretation.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire  whether  such  a  tendency 
be  the  result  of  a  wide-spread  dislocation  of 
opinion,  which  leads  men  to  hide  their  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  their  doubts .  behind  a  mask  of 
gayety ;  or  whether  it  be  the  unaffected  ex¬ 
pression  of  real  unbelief  in  any  thipg  higher, 
and  the  natural  product  of  an  age  which  has 
too  little  faith  in  the  unseen  to  be  in  earnest. 
But  whichsoever  it  be,  the  symptom  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  threatens  to  give  us,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  learned  satire  of  the  Scriblerus 
Club  and  the  pungent  wit  of  later  humorists, 
a  spurious  compound,  half  levity  and  half 
slang,  betraying  a  decadence  in  graver  things 
than  squibs  and  weightier  than  parodies. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  SERVIANS. 


BT  HISS  A.  H.  BIRKBBCK. 


The  Servians  are  divided,  politically  as 
well  as  numerically,  into  two  almost  equal 
parts ;  for,  whilst  in  the  north  of  Turkey  they 
enjoy,  under  present  circumstances,  virtual 
independence,  those  dwelling  within  the  Aus¬ 
trian  frontier  form  part  of  a  military  system 
which  they  dislike  as  much  as  its  originators, 
and  whereby  they  are  subjected  to  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  thraldom.  As  the  public  possess  but  lit¬ 
tle  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Austrian  Ser¬ 
vians,  we  have  selected  them  for  the  subject 
of  our  present  sketch. 

We  6nd  so  early  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
records  of  Servian  communities  in  Sclavonia, 
bearing  the  name  of  Shokacrs,  and  living  pro¬ 
miscuously  with  the  Croats,  whose  customs 
and  religion  they  generally  adopted.  The 
mass  of  those  Servians,  however,  who  dwell 
on  the  Austrian  sid^f  the  Save  and  Lower 
Danube,  and,  from  the  time  of  their  settle¬ 
ment  there  up  to  the  present  day,  have  made 
themselves  so  conspicuous  by  their  wild  and 
independent  spirit  and  constant  intercourse 
with  their  countrymen  beyond  those  border 
rivers,  immigrated  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Leo¬ 
pold  I.  They  are  the  descendants  of  those 
tribes  who,  owing  to  religious  and  political 
persecution,  resolved  to  leave  their  home,  and 
colonize  the  southern  borders  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  country,  which,  having  been  laid  waste 
during  the  protracted  struggle  with  Turkey, 
were  offered  to  their  envoys  on  condition 
that  they  should  defend  them  against  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  common  enemy.  The  first  troop 
of  emigrants,  led  by  their  patriarch  Arsenius, 
and  numbering  40,000  families,  crossed  the 
Danube  in  the  year  1688.  At  the  news  of 
their  happy  arrival  and  settlement,  other 
bands  folrowed  at  different  times ;  so  that  the 
total  number  of  the  Servian  population  along 
the  borders  now  amounts  to  about  800,000. 

The  district  inhabited  by  them  is  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  which, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Lower  Danube, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Transylvanian  Alps, 
forms  the  most  fertile  part  of  that  country, 
and  is  known  under  the  names  of  Bacska, 
Banat,  and  Syrmium. 


The  aspect  of  the  steppes,  or  Pieszta  is  im¬ 
posing.  The  gently  undulating  surface  pre¬ 
sents  a  boundless  level,  varied  by  few,  if  any, 
of  Nature’s  charms,  and  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  human  dominion.  The  draw-wells,  with 
their  long  poles  rising  against  the  sky ;  at 
long  intervals,  a  Csirda*  or  a  Tanya,f  and, 
after  a  journey  of  a  day  or  two,  a  village, 
with  its  tent-like  houses,  and  double-spired 
church,  scarcely  serve  to  remove  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  solitude  and  stillness.  * 

During  a  journey  across  the  steppes  the 
traveller  has  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
the  surprising  fertility  of  the  land.  The  soil 
is  a  rich  black  loam,  yielding,  year  after  year, 
the  most  abundant  produce.  The  crops  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  fail ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  finest  wheat  is  left  lying 
upon  the  fields,  owing  to  the  want  of  hands 
and  markets.  The  richness  of  the  ground 
renders  manuring  superfluous,  indeed,  injuri¬ 
ous.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  promotes 
luxuriant  vegetation,  so  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  oranges  and  olives,  most  southern 
products  flourish.  Maize  stalks  reach  the 
height  of  a  man  on  horseback,  the  wheat 
bends  to  the  ground  under  its  own  weight, 
and  the  melons  are  famed  for  flavor  and  size. 
The  cultivated  tracts  are  surrounded  by  ex- 
I  tensive  pastures,  fragrant  with  aromatic  herbs, 
upon  which  numberless  herds  of  half-wild 
cattle  roam  throughout  the  year.  The  inter¬ 
vening  lakes  and  morasses  are  the  resort  of 
myriads  of  wild  fowl,  pelicans,  herons,  die., 
which,  on  the  approach  of  a  human  being,  rise 
in  immense  flocks  into  the  air,  and,  like  a  cloud, 
darken  for  a  moment  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Thither  herds  of  hogs  and  bufifaloes  repair  in 
summer,  and  find  ample  food  and  water. 

Surrounded  by  Nature’s  bounties,  the  Ser¬ 
vians  live  mingled  with  Hungarians  and  Ger- 


*  Curd*,  or  Hedge  Juo,  an  uninviting-looking 
hovek^here  the  traveller  finds  but  scanty  fare, 
and  yet  more  scanty  accommodation. 

f  A  Tanya  or  farm  oonsiete  of  a  group  of  huts 
and  outbuildings,  with  a  large  courtyard,  filled 
with  etacka  of  hay  and  straw,  and  guarded  by 
savage  shepherd  dogs,  of  great  size,  covered  with 
white,  sha^^  hair. 
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mans  in  their  scattered  and  populous  villages, 
some  of  them  containing  nearly  20,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  As  there  is  land  in  abundance,  a  vil¬ 
lage  is  spread  over  a  large  tract,  and  produces, 
on  approach,  a  dreary  impression  from  the 
general  scarcity  of  trees,  'fhe  streets  are  un¬ 
paved  and  immensely  wide,  skirted  by  deep 
one-storied  cottages,  built  of  unbaked  bricks 
and  thatched  with  reeds  or  straw,  with  the 
gable  ends  towards  the  street.  Beneath  the 
two  front  windows  is  usually  a  rustic  seat, 
shaded  by  a  solitary  tree,  and  before  this 
stands  the  dunghill,  the  ordinary  indication 
of  a  Servian  dwelling.  A  cottage  of  this  dis- 
cription  is  inhabited  by  one  family  only,  and 
contains  two  dwelling  rooms,  divided  by  the 
kitchen.  Beyond  this  come  the  larder,  dairy, 
stables,  and  the  various  outbuildings  for  agri¬ 
cultural  use  :  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  spa¬ 
cious  yard  aqd  garden,  presenting  altogether 
an  aspect  of  prospei  ity  and  plenty.  We  will 
imagine  that  the  gospodar  or  master  has  just 
returned  from  the  6eld  in  his  cart,  to  which 
two  fleet  horses  are  attached,  or  in  his  heavy 
wagon,  drawn  by  thrcepair  of  oxen.  Whilst 
his  boys  surround  the  vehicle  and  unharness 
the  animals,  the  gospodar  welcomes  us  as  his 
guests ;  for  hospitality  is  one  of  the  domestic  ^ 
virtues  of  the  dwellers  on  the  PieszU.  We  ac¬ 
cept  the  friendly  bidding  and  follow  him  to  the 
kitchen,  which  serves  also  for  a  hall,  is  well 
supplied  with  copper  and  earthenware  uten¬ 
sils,  and  contains  a  large  raided  hearth  upon 
which  all  the  cooking  is  done,  and  above 
which,  in  the  lofty  chimney,  are  seen  sides  of 
pork  suspended  for  smoking.  The  white¬ 
washed  walls  of  the  dwelling  rooms  are  hung 
with  a  goodly  array  of  pots,  and  with  gaudy- 
colored  woodcuts  or  pictures  upon  glass, 
representations  of  the  saints  most  worshipped 
in  the  Greek  Church,  as  Nicholas,  Basyl, 
George,  also  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  Arch¬ 
angel  Michael.  Near  the^e  paintings  there 
is  probably  a  bedstead,  piled  up  to  the  ceiling  | 
with  feather  beds.  In  a  corner  stands  a  stove 
of  considerable  size,  and  opposite  to  it  a  heavy 
oaken  table,  on  which  the  covered  loaf  and 
salt  always  stands  ready  to  be  placed  before 
the  guest,  with  a  jug  of  wine  or  a  bottle  of 
brandy. 

In  Ilungary  the  Servians  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Kkizok.  They,  however,  call 
themselves  Shokacrs  and  Illyrians ;  ^e  for¬ 
mer  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholrc,  and 
the  latter  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  Illyrians 
inhabit  the  Banat  and  Bdcska,  whilst  the 
Shokacrs  live  in  Syrmium,  and  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  borders  amongst  the  Croats.  Though 
of  the  same  origin,  and  speaking  the  same 
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language,  the  difference  in  their  religion  has 
variously  affected  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Servians,  and  drawn  a  strongly-marked 
line  of  demarcation  between  them.  Long 
subjection  under  the  Turkish  yoke  has  made 
the  Greek  Servian  fanatical,  suspicions,  and 
vindictive.  He  hates  every  other  race,  every 
other  faith :  and  though  he  has  a  natural  pre¬ 
dilection  for  freedom  and  independence,  still, 
from  ignorance  and  bigotry,  he  is  the  willing 
slave  of  his  priest,  who,  alike  uneducated, 
becomes  in  his  turn  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  the 
first  skilful  intriguer.  The  Catholic  Servians 
are  more  gentle  and  conciliating.  Their 
priests,  also,  as  is  the  case  amongst  the  Rom¬ 
ish  clergy  in  Hungary,  are  more  enlightened 
and  tolerant.  A  Greek  priest  has  seldom 
more  knowledge  than  that  acquired  in  some 
miserable  v’illage  or  cloister  school ;  yet  he 
exercises  boundless  influence  over  his  flock. 
His  income  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  volun* 
tary  contributions  of  his  community,  and 
from  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  which 
he  tills  with  his  own  hands;  also,  from  the 
sale  of  holy  pictures  and  relics — used  as 
charms  against  illness  and  evil  spirits.  The 
monks  and  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  condemned  to  celibacy,  but  the 
village  priest  is  permitted  to  marry  once. 
The  primate  of  Moscow  is  also  the  primate 
of  the  Servians,  and  the  Kmperor  of  Russia 
the  acknowledged  head  of  their  Church,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Almighty  on  earth. 
In  all  their  prayers  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
takes  precedence  of  their  own  sovereign,  and 
they  look  to  Russia  as  their  deliverer  from 
some  evil  existing  only  in  their  own  unen-, 
lightened  brains. 

The  language  is  a  Sclavonian  dialect,  re¬ 
sembling  the  Russian.  But  here,  again,  a 
difference  so  far  exists  between  the  two  sects 
that,  whilst  the  Greeks  retain  the  Russian, 
the  Catholic  uses  the  Latin  characters.  So  it 
is  with  their  dress.  The  latter  have  adopted 
the  Croat  habilments;  with  the  former,  the 
old  costume  of  the  mountains  still  predomi¬ 
nates;  the  men  wearing  fine  while  calico 
shirts  and  drawers,  short  jackets,  flat  broad- 
brimmed  hats  or  high  fur  caps,  ^d  sheep¬ 
skin  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 

The  Servians  are  tall,  slight,  and  well 
made,  with  dark  complexions,  rather  the  re¬ 
sult  of  climate  than  a  characteristic  of  their 
race  ;  for  blue  eyes  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
amongst  them.  The  men  wear  long  hair  and 
moustaches,  their  features  are  regular,  but 
with  a  somewhat  suspicious  and  sinister  ex¬ 
pression.  In  advance  life  they  become  ema¬ 
ciated  from  frequent  fastings  and  from  the  too 
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free  use  of  brandy,  (rakie.)  The  Servians 
are  naturally  idle,  and  this  disposition  is 
materially  promoted  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  gain  their  living,  together  with  their  re¬ 
ligious  customs :  their  holidays  forming  a  third 
part  of  the  year,  during  which  time  they 
dare  not  work,  unless  upon  the  6elds  of  their 
priests,  by  which  little  labor  they  are  taught 
they  are  working  for  their  salvation.  The 
women  are  handsome,  and  delight  in  decking 
themselves  in  silks  and  finery  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  Their  caps  are  thickly  ornamented 
with  gold  tinsel,  over  which  a  veil  is  thrown. 
Like  the  Croatian  women,  they  use  paint 
from  an  early  age,  and  adorn  their  ears  with 
rings,  and  their  necks  with  rows  of  coral  beads. 
Bright  colors  are  most  admired  ;  even  their 
boots  ancbshoes  are  often  made  of  red  or  yel¬ 
low  leather.  Amongst  their  superstitious 
customs,  homage  to  the  Genius  of  Spring, 
though  savoring  of  paganism,  evinces  a  spirit 
of  poetry.  On  Saint  George’s  eve,  the  girls 
of  a  village,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  col¬ 
lect  the  sweetest  field  flowers,  and  wander 
forth  in  troops  to  the  nearest  river  or  lake, 
into  which  they  throw  their  offering  amidst 
singing,  dancing,  and  merry-making. 

Brought  up  in  profound  ignorance,  and 
influenced  by  so  many  prejudices,  it  cannot 
be  wondered  that  their  imagination  U  per¬ 
petually  beset  by  witches  and  ghosts,  who 
we  suppose  play  a  prominent  and  certainly  a 
very  mischievous  part,  even  in  their  most 
trivial  occupations.  At  the  head  of  their  evil 
spirits  stands  the  vampyre,  an  active  and 
destructive  monster,  without  any  defined 
shape ;  but,  nevertheless,  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  dreaded.  The  superstition  is, 
that  the  vampyre  rises  from  the  corpses  of 
those  who  have  died  excommunicate,  or  who, 
owing  to  their  ill  conduct  through  life,  have 
descended  to  the  nether  regions.  To  the 
spirits  of  such  persons  the  Servians  attribute 
supernatural  power  over  the  living,  whom 
they  are  said  to  be  able  to  visit  and  torment 
at  pleasure.  Tbe  vampyre  rises  from  its 
grave  at  midnight,  and  glides  through  the 
keyhole  into  the  room  of  the  sleeper,  whose 
blood  it  gradually  sucks  out.  The  victim  ere 
long  expires,  and  in  turn  becomes  a  vampyre, 
carrying  on  after  death  the  same  terrible 
practice.  Whenever  one  or  two  sudden  deaths 
occur,  they  are  ascribed  to  a  nocturnal  visitor 
of  this  kind,  and  the  inhabitants  at  once  re¬ 
sort  to  the  most  efficacious  means  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  visits  of  the  evil  spirit.  As  a 
community  is  seldom  without  some  member 
who  bears  evil  reputation  to  his  grave,  the 
finger  of  the  public  points  to  him  as  tbe  cause 


of  the  calamity,  and  the  people,  sometime* 
led  by  the  priest  and  magistrate,  betak® 
themselves  to  the  cemetery  to  subject  th® 
suspected  corpse  to  a  lynch-law  process- 
The  grave  is  opened,  its  occupier  again 
brought  to  the  light  of  day,  and  on  the  priest’s 
granting  a  formal  absolution  of  his  sins,  the 
corpse,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrate, 
is  fixed  to  the  coffin  by  a  stake,  to  prevent 
it  from  again  rising ;  and  in  some  cases,  when 
the  efficacy  of  the  stake  is  doubted,  the  body 
is  burned  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

Next  to  the  vampyre  rank  the  witches. 
Although  represented  here,  as  everywhere, 
in  the  harmless  form  of  a  decrepit  old  woman, 
they  too  are  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
superhuman  powers,  and  are  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  petty  accidents  of  daily  life 
that  befall  either  man  or  beast.  It  is  believed, 
that  the  Devil  lends  them  his  powerful  aid 
during  life,  and  afterwards,  in  consideration 
of  his  services,  carries  them  off  after  a  fixed 

K‘)d  amidst  a  storm  of  hail  and  thunder. 

invisible  abduction  always  happens  be¬ 
fore  the  corpse  reaches  consecrated  ground. 
As  an  illustration  thereof,  we  may  here  relate 
tbe  following  anecdote: — A  few  years  since, 
an  aged  woman,  suspected  of  witchcraft,  died 
in  one  of  the  Servian  villages.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  strong  public  feeling,  the  last  rites  of 
religion  had  been  performed,  and  the  coffin 
was  borne  towards  its  resting-place,  followed 
by  a  concourse  of  her  neighbors.  The  proces¬ 
sion  set  out  under  a  cloudless  sky,  but  as  it 
approached  the  cemetery,  all  at  once  a  furious 
storm  broke  forth.  The  coffin  was  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  the  attendants  ran  right  and  left  in 
search  of  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  tem¬ 
pest.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  the  funeral  train  was  again 
about  to  proceed,  when,  on  lifting  up  the 
coffin,  the  men  declared  that  it  felt  empty. 
Suspecting  some  mischief,  they  opened  it,  and 
lo !  instead  of  the  corpse  there  lay'  naught 
save  an  old  broom. 

The  Servians  possess  a  decided  warlike 
spirit,  which,  kept  within  proper  bounds,  is 
capable  of  great  things.  But  various  fero¬ 
cious  and  lawless  propensities  greatly  diminish 
their  worth  as  allies,  and  as  adversaries  ren¬ 
der  them  more  troublesome  than  dangerous. 
Like  the  Croatian  borderers,  they  are,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  courage,  less  fitted  for  a 
lengthened  combat  in  line,  than  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  entrenchments  and  villages.  But 
most  of  all  are  they  adapted  for  surprises  and 
razzias,  whereby  momentary  and  individual 
valor  may  turn  the  fate  of  the  day  in  their 
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favor.  In  war,  they  know  no  mercy,  and 
perpetrate  atrocities  and  excesses  of  the 
wildest  kind.  Of  this,  the  inhabitants  bf 
Hungary  have  had  many  fearful  proofs. 
Scarcely  had  the  Servians  settled  down  in  their 
new  home,  than,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  were  summoned  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  muster  all  their 
available  forces  against  the  Hungarians,  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  Prince  Rakocsy  the 
younger,  had  risen  in  insurrection.  The  Ser¬ 
vians  had  only  bound  themselves  to  6ght  the 
Turks ;  but  the  occasion  was  too  enticing  for 
them  to  allow  it  to  escape,  though  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  hosts.  A  prospect  of  rich 
W>ty  far  outweighed  the  dictates  of  honor 
and  gratitude,  and  they  set  out  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  marching  between  the  Theiss  and  Dan¬ 
ube,  and  extending  their  incursion  as  far  as 
the  Carpathians.  They  carried  on  a  warfare 
like  that  which  they  had  been  wont  to  wage 
against  their  former  master,  the  Turks ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  fire  and  sword.  Wherever 
their  terrible  bands  passed,  there  every  trace 
of  life  and  of  civilization  disappeared.  Thus 
they  went  on  plundering  and  murdering  dur- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Hungarian  war  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  from  1703  till  1709.  The  witness¬ 
es  to  these  unheard  of  cruelties  learned  to 
speak  of  the  Servians  with  a  shudder,  and  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them  the  cognomen  of  savages, 
which  afterwards  became  proverbial.  As 
long  as  their  bands  would  be  of  any  use, 
their  vanity  was  flattered,  and  their  hopes  of 
independence  kept  alive  by  glowing  promises. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  peace  restored,  than 
the  promises  were  forgotten,  and  under  Maria 
Theresa,  who  would  gladly  have  seen  in  each 
of  her  subjects  either  a  monk  or  a  nun,  the 
Greek  Servians  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
Romish  faith.  The  consequence  of  this  for¬ 
cible  attempt  at  proselytism  was  a  general 
rising,  which  was  suppressed  first  by  the 
sword,  and  then  by  the  execution  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  chiefs ;  the  most  orthodox  being 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  Several 
thousand  families  wandered  to  Russia,  where 
they  were  favorably  received,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  colony  called  New  Servia.  Seeing 
how  their  services  to  Austria  had  been  remu¬ 
nerated,  and  how  little  chance  they  had  of 
realizing  their  ambitious  designs  on  that 
score,  the  Servians  struck  into  an  opposite 
course,  and  in  the  year  1790  petitioned  the 
Hungarian  Diet  as  to  their  definitive  fusion 
with  Hungary.  The  Diet,  forgetting  past 
wrongs,  made  the  greatest  eff'orts  to  free  alt 
their  tribe  from  the  military  rule  of  Austria, 
but  succeeded  only  in  favor  of  a  third  part. 
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who  were  incorporated  with  the  counties 
they  lived  ki. 

The  experience  of  a  constitutional  exist¬ 
ence  soon  convinced  at  least  the  more  intel¬ 
ligent  amongst  them,  that  their  interests 
were  closely  connected  with  those  of  the 
other  races  in  Hungary,  and  that  by  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  latter  they  would  also 
advance  their  own.  Time  went  on,  and  at 
length  the  memorable  year  1848  arrived.  In 
the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm,  the  aristocratic 
Diet,  with  one  single  stroke,  razed  to  the 
ground  all  the  feudal  barriers,  that  were  re¬ 
presented  as  obstructive  of  general  prosperity 
and  civilization ;  abolishing  the  tithes  and  all 
seignorial  rights ;  introducing  a  uniform  tax¬ 
ation,  trials  by  jury,  <kc. 

The  dynasty,  terrified  at  the  sight  o^such 
radical  reforms,  and  anxious  and  determined 
not  to  allow  their  firm  establishment,  threw 
the  apple  of  discord  amongst  the  various 
races,  by  persuading  them,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Servian  priesthood  and  several  of 
their  leaders,  that  the  moment  for  realizing 
their  favorite  project,  of  forming  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Servian  state,  had  at  length  arrived. 
The  populace,  easy  misled  and  tanaticised, 
gathered  in  large  meetings  and  demanded, 
together  with  the  Croats,  an  entire  separation 
from  Hungary,  alleging  that  the  Magyars 
wanted  to  suppress  their  religion  and  lan¬ 
guage.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Hungarian 
ministry  were  of  no  avail ;  on  the  contrary, 
rather  hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis. 
On  Easter  Monday,  1848,  a  Servian  mob 
unfurled  the  flag  of  rebellion  against  the 
constitution,  and  commenced  a  civil  war  by, 
exacting  a  division  of  property  on  commu- 
nistical  principles,  and  then  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  Hungarian  and  German  magistrates 
and  the  nobles.  The  fire,  long  and  cleverly 
kindled,  spread  rapidly  over  several  of  the 
southern  counties  and  the  borders.  With 
the  tacit  consent  of  Austria,  whole  batallions 
of  borderers  as  well  as  bands  of  freebooters 
from  Servia  Proper,  swelled  the  number  of 
the  rebels,  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
Hungary  by  degrees  became  the  arena  of  the 
most  fearful  carnage  and  depredation,  carried 
on  almost  with  impunity ;  owing  to  the  secret 
understanding  of  the  Austrian  generals,  who 
at  the  commencement  commanded  the  Hon- 
veds  and  National  Guard  sent  against  the 
rebels.  Hence  the  Servians  were  enabled  to 
convert  their  villages  into  entrenched  camps, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  a  desultory 
warfare,  raising  their  armed  force  to  40,000, 
commanded  by  their  national  generals  Tbeo- 
dorovics  and  Kaicsanin. 
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At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Servians,  expect¬ 
ing  an  adequate  reward  for  their  enormous 
sacrifices  in  aiding  to  preserve  the  dynasty, 
solicited  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made 
to  them  by  the  latter.  Great  must  their 
mortification  and  rage  have  been  on  finding 
they  were  paid  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  coin  as  were  their  an> 
cestors.  And  when  they  began  tp  press 
their  claims,  their  leaders,  who  had  worked 
the  most  zealously  for  the  Hapsburgs,  were 
arrested,  and  either  thrown  into  prison  or 


executed.  Then  the  district  was  placed 
under  martial  law ;  the  Servian  colors,  white 
and  red,  prohibited;  the  newspapers  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  and  in  their  public  transactions,  as 
well  as  in  their  village  schools,  the  German 
language  introduced.  Nay,  Austria,  as  if  in 
mockery,  united  the  three  counties,  where  the 
Servians  are  most  numerous,  into  a  district, 
calling  it  the  Vojvodina,  and  appointing  a 
general  at  the  head,  with  the  full  power  of 
administering  martial  law, — instead  of  the 
repudiated  constitution  of  1848. 


From  the  British  Qaarterly  Review. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  a  word  in  this 
article  on  the  political  condition  of  France. 
We  are  now  not  merely  closely,  but  inti¬ 
mately,  allied  with  theEmperor  of  theFrench, 
(we  have  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
allied  with  the  French  people,)  are  embarked 
in  a  common  and  righteous  cause  with  him 
and  his  government,  and  we  must  do  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  ministry  the  common  justice 
to  say,  that,  up  t9  this  moment)'  both  have 

Esrformed  their  parts,  in  reference  to  the 
usso  Turkish  question,  with  honor,  with 
loyalty,  with  courage,  and  with  effect.  Under 
these  circumstances,  criticism  on  matters  more 
immediately  concerning  the  French  than  the 
British  people,  were  alike  nntimely  and  un¬ 
wise.  While  a  Russian  enemy  is  at  the  gates, 
such  observations  may  be  profitably  post¬ 
poned,  without  surrendering  one  strong  opi¬ 
nion  or  one  honestly- entertained  conviction. 
There  is  now  in  F'rance  a  good  deal  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  manufacturing  prosperity — work¬ 
men  of  all  classes,  more  especially  in  the 
capital,  are  actively  employed  —  immense 
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Edition.  Paris:  Garnier  Freres,  Libraires^  Rue  dee 
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improvements  are  being  carried  in  Paris — 
there  is  more  luxury,  a  greater  display,  and 
a  more  profuse  expenditure  among  the  official 
and  commercial  classes,  than  at  any  former 
period  ;  and  while  these  things  last,  it  is  not 
our  business,  more  especially  in  the  urgent 
crisis  of  war,  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm,  and 
to  proclaim  that  constitutional  liberty  may  be 
trucked  and  bartered  against  an  extended 
commerce,  or  that  certain  outward  signs  of 
proi^perity  are  unreal,  fictitious,  and  delusive. 
Though,  however,  we  are  for  the  present 
silent  on  topics  connected  with  high  questions 
of  liberty,  policy,  and  finance  among  our 
Gallic  neighbors,  it  is  our  duty  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  state  of  periodical  literature 
and  journalism  among  them. 

Periodical  and  general  literature,  we  deeply 
regret  to  observe,  if  not  perfectly  inanimate, 
is  near  a  state  of  -inanition.  Works  of  an 
independent  or  speculative  character,  in  poli¬ 
tics  or  literature,  rarely  issue  from  the  press, 
aud  when  they  do  appear,  are  subjected  to  a 
strict  censorship.  As  to  journalism,  if  we 
use  the  word  in  the  ancient  sense,  it  has 
undergone  a  complete  transformation.  The 
only  newspaper  which  has  a  safe,  because  an 
official  existence,  is  the  authentic  journal  of 
the  government, — the  “  Moniteur,”  to  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  added  the  “Pays,”  for¬ 
merly  the  organ  of  M.  de  Lamartine — now 
the  instrument,  though  not  always  the  recog¬ 
nized  organ,  of  the  government,  und  r  the 
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editorship  of  M.  de  la  Guerroniere,  a  member 
of  the  ‘‘  Corps  Legislatif,”  who  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  “  Constitutionnel.”  True, 
the  “Ddbats»”  the  ‘‘ Siecle,”  the  “Constitu¬ 
tionnel,”  and  two  or  three  other  unimportant 
journals,  still  have  “  a  local  inhabitation,"  but 
they  are  without  the  vitality  or  spirit  which 
distinguished  them,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  up  to  the  2d  December,  1851.  We 
are  not  now  pronouncing  whether  the  press 
of  France,  in  exercising  the  liberty  it  enjoyed 
in  the  eighteen  years  between  1830  and 

1848,  ^id  not  fiequently  misuse  and  abuse 
that  liberty.  But  admitting  that  it  did  so, 
and  that  it  often  exercised  its  power  wantonly 
rather  than  wisely,  we  yet, maintain  that  the 
old  law,  or,  if  that  were  found  insufficient, 
one  or  two  more  stringent  enactments,  might 
have  sufficed  to  contain,  within  all  proper 
bounds,  the  comments  of  the  most  vehement 
writers.  In  the  worst  days  of  the  worst 
anarchy  and  hottest  civil  contentions  of  1848, 

1849,  and  1850,  neither  the  “Debats”  nor 
the  “  Siecle”  ever  forgot  in  their  political 
articles  what  was  due  to  themselves  or  to 
their  readers,  and  yet  these  journals  are  now 
as  much  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  and  may,*  should  they  commit  an  I 
error,  be  as  harshly  treated,  or  as  summarily 
suppressed,  as  though  their  writers  had  ad¬ 
ministered  to  every  mischievous  passion  and 
fantasy  of  the  hour.  Albeit,  however  this 
strictness,  not  to  say  rigor,  is  exercised  in 
regard  to  political  questions,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  literary  topics  are  treated  with 
great  freedom  and  ability,  both  in  the  “  De¬ 
bats”  and  the  “Constitutionnel.”  Though 
the  “  D6bats”  has  lost  some  of  its  principal 
literary  writers,  such  as  M.  Cuvillier  Fleury, 
M.  Alexhndre  Thomas,  and  others,  and  has 
experienced  a  yet  greater  misfortune  in  the 
death  of  the  principal  proprietor,  the  late  M. 
Armand  Berlin,  a  man  of  inhnite  tact  and 
discretion,  yet,  under  the  able  and  dexterous 
direction  of  M.  S.  de  Sacy,  its  literary  articles 
are  now  as  distinguished  as  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  its  career.  Incontestably 
superior  as  the  London  press  is  now,  and  has 
for  the  last  twenty  years  been,  to  the  French, 
in  the  staple  of  its  political  writing,  it  is  very 
inferior  to  that  press  in  the  character  and 
tone  of  its  literary  and  critical  articles.  The 
leading  newspapers  of  Paris  have,  in  truth, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  as  carefully  and 
as  elaborately  examined  and  criticised  new 
works  as  the  best  of  our  reviews. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  and  able 
men  engaged  in  this  career  of  critic  and 


reviewer,  is  the  gentleman  whose  volumes  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Charles  Augustin  St.  Beuve,  of  whom 
we  speak,  is  a  native  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
in  which  town  he  was  born  just  antecedent 
to  the  Empire,  in  the  last  days  of  1803.  His 
early  studies  were  creditably  made  at  the 
College  of  Boulogne,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  But  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  M.  St.  Beuve  aban¬ 
doned  the  teachings  and  lectures  of  the 
Ecole  de  Midtcine  to  dedicate  himself  wholly 
to  literature.  Such  a  decision  on  the  part  of 
a  highly  educated  youth,  though  very  com¬ 
mon  in  France,  is  comparatively  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  homme  de  lettres  among  our  Con¬ 
tinental,  and  more  especially  among  our 
French  neighbors,  is  held  in  much  more  gene¬ 
ral  esteem  than  in  England.  Nor  is  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  literary  man  of  competent  learning 
and  good  abilities  by  any  means  so  pre¬ 
carious  as  among  ourselves.  Literature  is 
more  regularly  and  systematically  a  profes¬ 
sion  than  among  us  Britons,  and,  till  lately, 
there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for,  and  a 
larger  supply  of  it.  The  dibiit  of  M.  de  St. 
Beuve  in  the  journal  called  the  “  Globe," 
was  somewhere  about  the  year  1824  or  1825. 
This  print,  then  very  recently  founded,  exer¬ 
cised  a  very  considerable  influence  as  well  in 
politics  as  in  literature.  Its  chief  proprietors 
were  among  its  most  distinguished  contri¬ 
butors.  Of  these  we  may  cite  the  names  of 
M.  de  Remusat,  M.  Duvergier  d’Hauranne, 
the  Duke  de  Montebello,  ^I.  Am6d6e  Thayer, 
M.  Guizard,  and  M.  Dejean,  some  of  wbom> 
attained  the  rank  o^  ministers  and  ambassa¬ 
dors,  whilst  others  were  provided  for  in  lucra¬ 
tive  but  less  distinguished  positions.  The 
“  Globe”  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak 
was  Doctrinaire  in  politics  and  Romanticist 
in  literature ;  and  in  the  first  article  written 
in  it  by  M.  St.  Beuve,  the  young  Boulonnais 
proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  school,  without,  howeve/,  going  the 
length  of  defending  the  eccentricities  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo.  To  these  earlier  literary  opinions 
M.  de  St.  Beuve  has  with  some  judicious 
modifications  adhered.  lie  developed  them 
most  elaborately  in  his  “  Tableau  de  la  Poesie 
Fran^iuse,”  published  originally  in  1828,  and 
reproduced  in  a  new  edition  in  1841.  For 
now  nearly  thirty  years  M.  St.  Beuve  has 
occupied  a  considerable,  and  for  twenty  years 
one  of  the  first  places  in  the  periodical  Utera- 
ture  of  France,  as  a  critic  and  literary  com¬ 
mentator.  Nor  have  his  labors  as  critic  pre- 
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vented  him  from  enriching  the  literature  of 
his  country  with  original  works  of  poetry  and 
fiction,  as  well  as  history.  Since  1820  he 
ha^i^ven  to  the  world  “  Podsies  de  Joseph 
Delorme  “  Les  Consolations “  Pensees 
d’Aout “  Volupt6,”  and  the  “History  of 
Port  Riyal,”  in  three  volumes,  which  ap¬ 
peared  between  1840  and  1843. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  while  these 
worke  were  in  course  of  preparation  M.  St. 
Beuve  was  a  writer  in  the  ‘‘  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,’’  in  the  “  Globe,’*  and  in  the  “  Revue 
de  Paris,”  and  a  lecturer  and  professor  at 
Lausanne  and  at  Liege,  his  industry  and 
fertility  will  appear  the  more  remarkable. 
That  he  is  a  person  of  varied  learning,  no  one 
can  doubt.  But  erudition,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  persons  of  ordinary  minds,  has 
not  obliterated  in  him  originality  or  the  power 
of  observation,  or  dried  up  that  vigor  and 
spontaneity  and  thought  and  expression,  and 
that  shrewdness  of  appreciation  too  seldom 
found  among  mere  bookworms.  M.  St.  Beuve 
is  not  merely  a  man  of  learning  and  letters, 
but  he  also  a  man  of  the  world.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ix)uis  Philippe  did  itself  great  honor 
in  making  him  one  of  the  conservators  of  the 
“  Bibliotheque  Mazarin”  in  1 840,  and  the 
French  Academy  also  fittingly  performed  its 
part  in  electing  the  historian  of  “  Port  Royal” 
among  its  members  in  1846. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  criticise  a  work 
which  is  too  much  of  a  literary  to  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  history  of  Port  Royal,  but  we  must 
say,  without  pronouncing  on  a  p^jrformance 
which  is  not  before  us  in  our  critical  capa¬ 
city,  that  the  pages  in  it  devoted  to  Pascal 
arc,  in  their  way,  masterly.  M.  St.  Beuve 
has  never  personally  committed  himself  in 
the  party  politics  of  his  country ;  but  he  is 
known  to  profess  moderate  opinions,  and, 
indeed,  so  much  may  be  learned  from  his 
writings,  whether  in  reviews  or  in  news¬ 
papers.  Like  the  great  majority  of  literary 
men  of  high  character,  M.  St.  Beuve  looked 
on  the  Republic  with  no  friendly  feeling. 
The  events  of  1848,  it  is  supposed,  induced 
him  to  accept,  at  the  hands  of  King  Leopold, 
a  professorship  of  literature  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  hiege,  fi^  which  he  returned  to  the 
capital  of  France  at  the  close  of  1849.  After 
a  year  of  study  and  solitude  in  Belgium  he 
felt  a  desire  for  more  active  and  genial  occu¬ 
pation;  and  the  notorious  V^ron,  then  princip^ 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  “  Constitution- 
nel,’’  hearing  of  the  return  of  so  eminent  a 
critic  and  academician,  resolved  to  secure  his 
services  for  the  literary  portion  of  his  journal. 
The  Doctor  accordingly  waited  on  St.  Beuve, 


offering  to  open  the  “  Constitutionnel”  to 
him,  every  Monday,  on  topics  purely  literary 
and  critical.  The  preposition  at  first  some¬ 
what  startled  the  academician.  But  Dr. 
V^ron,  like  an  artful  tradesman,  was  supplied 
with  cut  and  dried  reasons,  which  finally 
prevailed  over  the  scruples  of  M.  St.  Beuve. 

It  was  announced  in  the  “  Constitutionnel,” 
in  the  last  days  of  September,  184^that 
though  literature  might  be  for  a  moment 
eclip^ed,  yet  that  it  could  never  die  in  France, 
and  that  the  moment  iry  calm  then  prevailing 
induced  the  conductors  of  the  journal  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  lime  was  arrived  when  the 
Paririan  public  would  return  to  its  former 
tastes  and  habitudes.  It  was  then  dexterous¬ 
ly  insinuated  that  M.  St.  Beuve  participated 
in  these  hopeful  opinions,  and  that  he  would 
u>e  his  pen  comme  quelque  chose  de  vif  de 
frequent  et  de  court,  on  literary  topics,  every 
Monday,  from  the  first  of  October.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  following  Monday,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  month,  M.  St.  Beuve’s  articles 
appeared;  and  the  best  proof  that  Dr.  Veron 
did  not  misjudge  his  public  is,  that  these 
articles  have  now  gone  on  for  four  years  and 
a  half  without  intermission.  Eight  volumes, 
of  about  400  pages  each,  have  already  been 
produced  in  the  more  permanent  form  of  a 
book  by  the  Messrs.  Gamier,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  a  ninth  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
will  appear  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

M.  St.  Beuve  made  his  d(but  in  the  “  Con¬ 
stitutionnel”  by  a  review*of  the  “Essais  de 
Morale  et  de  Politique”  of  M.  St.  Marc 
Girardin,  one  of  the  must  distinguished  criti¬ 
cal  and  political  writers  in  the  “  Debats ;”  a 
man  remarkable  not  merely  for  the  soundness 
and  justness  of  his  appreciation,  but  for  full 
scholarship  and  a  penetrative  sagacity.  The 
reader,  we  trust,  will  carefully  distinguish 
between  St.  Marc  and  Emile  de  Girardin^ 
who  resemble  each  other  in  nothing  but  in 
name.  Emile  Girardin  is  the  notorious  editor 
of  the  “PreS'se,”  whose  history  has  been  given 
in  a  former  number  of  this  review  ;*  whereas 
St.  Marc  Girardin  is  a  ripe  and  good  scholar, 
a  man  of  stainless  character  and  conduct, 
who  gained  distinguished  honors  at  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Henry  IV.,  who  obtained  the  prize 
from  the  French  Academy  for  the  Eloge  of 
Bussuet,  in  1827,  a  piece  of  writing  remark¬ 
able  for  its  lucid  originality  and  good  sense, 
and  which  procured  for  its  author  not  merely 
an  association  with  the  eminent  writers  in  the 
“  Debats,”  but  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand.  Once  placed 
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in  the  position  of  professor,  and  writer  in  an 
eminent  journal  the  career  of  high  ambition 
was  fully  opened  to  M.  Girardin — and  herein 
we  may  take  leave  to  remark,  there  is  a  wide 
diflFerence  between  the  practice  in  England 
and  in  France.  The  successful  scholar,  writer, 
and  critic  was,  among  our  neighbors,  speedily 
made,  under  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe, 
a  Ms^r  of  Requests  at  the  Council  of  Sute, 
soon  after  succeeded  M.  Guizot  as  substitute 
at  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and,  in  1834,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  in  which 
he  continued  to  sit  till  1848.  During  these 
fourteen  years,  M.  Girardin  was  a  frequent 
literary  and  critical  contributor  to  the  “D6- 
bats,”  and  M.  St.  Beuve  does  this  eminent 
man  only  justice,  when  he  states  that  his 
influence  not  merely  on  the  educated  youth, 
but  on  the  literary  mind  of  France,  has  been 
real  and  appreciable.  In  the  “  Ejwais  de 
Litt^rature  et  de  Morale”  which  M.  Girardin 
criticises,  M.  Girardin  did  as  much  as  any 
man  of  his  time  to  destroy  that  false  taste  in 
literature  and  that  vicious  ambition  i.n  politics 
which  has  produced  so  indifierent  a  succes* 
sion  of  writers,  and  so  incapable  a  crop  of 
ministers  and  administrators.  Since  the  events 
of  December,  1851,  M.  Girardin  has  not  been 
so  frequent  a  contributor  to  the  “  Debats” 
as  in  the  days  of  the  1  tte  monarchy.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  his  views  are  solid, 
safe,  and  progressive,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
who  have  abund^t  faith  and  hope,  not 
merely  in  the  possibility,  but  in  the  durable¬ 
ness  and  ultimate  triumph  and  certainty  of 
Parliamentary  Government. 

The  first  criticisms  of  M.  St.  Beuve  on  La¬ 
martine  were  written  two-and-lwenty  years 
ago,  (that  is  to  say,  in  1832,)  and  may  be 
found  in  the  “Portraits  Coiitemporains.” * 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  M.  Sainte  Beuve 
then  took  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  poet 
than  he  does  now,  but  we  are  far  from 
charging  him  with  any  injustice  or  incon¬ 
sistency  on  this  head.  M.  Sainte  Beuve  was 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty  or  one  and - 
thirty,  and  Lamartine  was  in  the  splendor  of 
his  fame  as  a  poet,  enjoying  position,  fortune, 
and  renown,  neither  weari^,  disenchanted 
or  used-up  in  literature  or  in  politics,  nor 
forced  to  write  for  bread  after  the  fall  of  two 
dynasties,  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  Republic, 
and  the  uprearing  of  an  Empire  to  which  he 
was  conscientiously  opposed.  Time,  circum¬ 
stances,  and  events  are  great  innovators,  great 
modifiers  of  opinion  and  points  of  view,  and 
here  in  the  case  of  Lamartine  time  and  events 
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have  operated  wonders.  When  M.  Sainte 
Beuve  wrote  of  the  author  of  the  “  Medita¬ 
tions”  in  1832,  Lamartine  was  known  as  a 
poet  and  only  as  a  poet.  He  had  never  c§me 
before  the  public  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction, 
still  less  as  a  political  and  controversial 
writer — as  a  member  of  the  Chamber— or  as 
the  head  of  a  party  or  of  a  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment.  There  was  nothing  then  in  the 
aspect  or  appearance  of  M.  de  Lamartine 
calculated  to  rouse  the  hatred  or  jealousy  of 
rivals  or  opponents.  It  is  not  so  now  ;  and 
let  it  be  alrave  all  remembered,  the  critic  who 
reviews  Lamartine  is  twenty-two  years  older, 
and  has  already  passed  the  time  of  illusions, 
having  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty- 
three.  In  the  character  and  talent  of  La¬ 
martine  there  was,  at  the  period  the  “  Por¬ 
traits  Contemporains”  were  written,  every 
thing  to  attract  and  invite  the  sympathies  of 
a  generous  nature.  There  was  a  magical 
richness  of  coloring,  a  quiet  and  meditative 
sensibility,  harmony,  delicacy,  rhythm,  a 
style  formed  on  the  model  of  Bernardin  de 
St.  Pierre,  of  Jean  Jacques,  and  of  Chateau¬ 
briand.  There  was,  moreover,  then  a  facility, 
an  abundance,  a  freshness  and  newness  in  the 
tone  and  manner  of  Lamartine, which  are  want¬ 
ing  now.  Let  it  be  also  said  that  there  was 
in  the  “  Meditations”  and  the  “  Harmonies” 
a  richness  and  a  spontaneity  which  we  seek 
for  in  vain  in  subsequent  productions.  We 
have  as  high  a  respect  and  regard  for  I.Amar- 
tine  as  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers; 
but  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  in  the  “Con¬ 
fidences,”  in  “  Raphael,”  in  the  “Nouvelles 
Confidences,”  and  in  “  Genevieve”  there  are 
passages  upon  passages  which  it  were  well 
for  the  fame  of  their  author  had  never  been 
written.  There  are  souvenirs,  remembrances, 
and  thoughts  whicii  it  were  better  to  leave  in 
“dumb  forgetfulness” — there  are  pages  in 
the  history  of  the  human  heart  and  mind 
which  ought  never  to  be  revealed  under  any 
circumstances.  To  divide  one's  joys  and 
sorrows — one’s  affections  and  antipathies — 
one’s  household  life,  one’s  matin  and  vesper 
employments  and  whole  tnani'ere  d'etre  into 
episodes — or  chapters — to  make  them  into 
divisions  marked  out  by  brackets,  numbers, 
or  asterisks,  and  to  reveal  these  secret  jot¬ 
tings  down — these  examinations  of  conscience 
— to  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  and  indulgent 
0iblics,  seems  to  our  poor  fancy  an  indis¬ 
creet  and  unwise,  and,  therefore,  a  misplaced 
confidence. 

Augustine,  termed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  a  Saint  Jean  Jacques,  an  unmistaka¬ 
ble  sinner,  and  a  man  of  whom  we  might  say 
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many  unpleasant  things,  notwithstanding  all  sensibility,  expression,  seems  somewhat  in* 
his  genius  and  eloquence,  undoubtedly  pub-  consistent  with  our  English,  if  not,  indeed,  also 
lished  Confessions.  But,  any  thing  to  the  with  old  French  notions.  There  should  be, as 
contrary  notwithstanding,  we  think  the  prac-  M.  Sainte  Beuve  remarks,  a  modesty  inspeak- 
tice  exceptional  and  far  bettor  omitted.  It  ing  of  our  parents,  whether  male  or  female, 
is,  no  doubt,  a  rery  fine  and  noble  thing,  as  Racine  hesitates  even  to  speak  of  bis  father. 
M.  Gustave  Planche  says,  to  desire  to  re-  “  Virgile,  qni  d’Honidre  appi is  k  nous  charmer, 
possess  one’s  family  property,  and  to  dis-  Boileau,  Corneille,  e/ que/e  n‘ate  nommer, 
charge  the  mortgages  and  encumbrances  that  Vosesprits  u’^t^ent-ils  qu’etincelles  lege»ds.” 
are  eating  into  the  very  marrow  of  the 

estate — it  is,  questionless,  natural  for  a  man  When,  therefore,  we  find  M.  de  Lamartine 
not  to  wish  to  cut  down  or  to  sell  the  beech  speaking  of  his  mother  as  si  imbibe  de  sensi- 
and  the  oak  under  the  shade  of  which  he  has  ruisselait  comme  une  caresse  eter- 

ridden  and  coursed  in  youth,  or  under  which  our  emotions  are  the  very  reverse  of 

he  has,  mayhap,  indulged  in  the  reveries  of  plcasu^ble. 

a  too  believing  boyhood.  It  is  well  to  wish  is  aa  little  enamored  with 

to  continue  the  old  tenants  on  the  land  in  Raphael  as  with  “  les  Confidences,  and  yet 
certain  farms,  and  the  old  laborers,  too,  in  Raphael,  it  is  said,  represents  Lamartine  him- 
certain  cottages.  But  if  these  desirable  though  he  speaks  of  I  admirable  btaute 

things  cannot  be  effected  without  revealing  ferpresMon  angelique  de  son 

to  the  public  every  ardent  word  uttered  in  ftgard.  Believing  this  to  be  so,  M.  St. 
hot  youth— every  vow  breathed  by  too  elo-  exclainas,  "Je  ne  sais  rien  de  mmns 

quent  lips — every  sigh  and  tear  shed  in  pas-  interessant^  qu  un  komme  qui  u  mire  et  qui 
sion  or  in  sorrow — then,  for  the  interests  of  *  adonise,  and  there  are  few  in  England  or 
sound  literature,  and  sound  morality  too,  it  America  who  will  not  echo  this  opinion, 
were  belter  the  family  estate  should  go  to  have  already  expressed  the  objection 

the  hammer,  and  the  equity  of  redemption  confessions  on  the  part  of  an 

to  be  lost  and  gone,  than  to  have  real  and  author.  Confessions,  if  naade  at  all,  how- 
pcrsonal  estate  preserved  at  such  a  fearful  should  be  open,  perfect,  unreserved, 

cost  of  boundless  confession.  one-sided.  Now,  every  one  knowing 

All  these  objections  seemed  at  one  time  or  ®  little  of  the  world,  must  feel  that  these 
other  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Lamar-  expressions  of  Lamartine  are  not  wholly  in¬ 
line  himself,  who  is  essentially  and  before  ;  geouous  or  distinguished  by  a  perfect  aban- 
all  things  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor.  unreserve.^  On  the  contrary,  they 

But,  nevertheless,  “  les  Confidences”  were  marked  by  reticences  and  reservations, 
printed,  and  published  too.  We  do  not  deny  by  suppressions,  transpositions,  and  traves- 
tbat  there  are  many  beautiful  and  splendid  **  M.St.  Beuve  takes  occasion  to  prove, 
passages  in  these  volumes,  as  there  are  beauti-  withal,  they  contain  here  and  there 

ful  and  splendid  passages  in  every  production  spl®t'did  passages,  fine  and  happy  touches, 
put  forth  by  this  gifted  man  ;  but  on  the  other  :  «*quisite  word-painting,  and  most  artistical 
hand  there  are  revelations  and  disclosures  made  ]  a''™ng®ni®nt  and  grouping.  As  much  may 
in  these  “Confidences,”  committing  others  as  ^  said,  too,  of  the  “  History  of  the  Giron- 
well  as  the  poet,  confidences  that  should  ®  niost  popular — possibly  the 

have  been  forever  held  sacred.  The  infancy  most  popular  of  all  Lamartine  s  prc^uctions  ; 
of  the  poet,  his  early  education,  the  develop-  *  good  •book?  is  it,  with  all  its 

ment  of  his  mind  and  heart,  are  given  with  beauties  of  style  and  expression,  history  ? 
irresistible  grace  and  truth.  But  other  de-  history  :  but,  as  M.  Planche 

tails  are  entered  on,  neither  interesting  nor  truly  says,  an  anecdotical  biography  of  cer- 
agreeable — details  insipid,  lachrymatory, ’out  tain  personages.  It  »  a  series  of  episodes 
of  place,  and  in  a  word  displeasing  and  disa-  beautifully  written  the  narrative  artistically 
greeable  to  every  right-minded  man.  There  ranged  and  gorgwusly  grouped  with  a  view 
IS  infinitely  too  much  of  Lamartine’s  own  and  to  effect.  There  is  not  so  much  elaboration- — 
of  his  mother’s  beauty,  of  his  bluish-black  ®  struggling  for  effect  in  the  “  Histoire 

eyes,  {des  yeux  d’un  bleu  noir,)  of  his  silken  *^®  Restauration,  but  the  work  has  been 
and  curly  hair,  of  his  model  figure,  etc.,  etc.  carelessly  and  hastily  put  together.  Whole 
It  is  natural  and  laudable  that  a  son  should  passages  and  chapters^  have  been  re-written 
praise  the  beauty  and  mental  endowments  trom  the  pages  of  Lubi  s  and  Vaulabelle,  and 
of  his  mother,  hut  that  he  should  enter  into  ihe'f  errors  of  the  spelling  of  pro^r  names 
minute  physical  details  concerning  her  beauty,  places  have  been  adopted  without  ex- 
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amination,  and  therefore  without  correction. 
The  hard  necessity  which_  compels  Lamar¬ 
tine  to  work  like  a  galley-slave  of  letters  is 
deeply  to  be  mourned,  but  even  this  necessi 
ty  is  no  justification  of  any  man  undertaking 
more  than  he  can  conscientiously  accomplish. 
To  pay  his  creditors  and  to  discharge  his 
estate,  Lamartine  has,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  worked  double  tideSj  but  in  so  doing, 
however  noble  the  motive,  he  has  injured  his 
own  fame.  Yet  this  is  the  man  thus  working 
for  his  daily  bread,  as  well  as  to  redeem  his 
property,  whom  a  malignant  slanderer  in  the 
English  press — there  is  happily  but  one  such 
man  connected  with  journalism — this  is  the 
man  who  was  pronounced  a  plunderer  by  a 
Derbyite  organ.  Had  Lamartine  plundered 
tbe  Treasury  in  1848,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  his  ruining  his  health  and  injuring 
his  literary  reputation  in  the  years  which 
have  followed,  to  meet  liabilities  incurred 
long  previously. 

.  We  wish  not  to  say  much  on  the  commen¬ 
taries  which  Lamartine  has  recently  appended 
to  the  “  Meditations”  and  the  “  Harmonies.” 
Some  of  these  are  to  the  last  degree  trivial, 
and  their  introduction  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  sordidness  of  some  speculating 
publisher  who  has  insisted  on  having  so 
much  manuscript  for  so  much  money. 

M.  Su  Beuve  intimates  that  Lamartine 
lends  no  willing  ear  to  remonstrances  of 
friends  on  topics  such  as  these,  exclaiming — 
“  Quimporte  /  qu'on  dist  tout  ce  quon  voudra 
f  ai  pour  moi  let  femmes  et  les  jeunes  qens." 
This  is  not  an  exact  picture  of  the  truth. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  injudicious  friends,  and 
speculating  publishers,  who  occasionally  over¬ 
bear  the  letter  judgment  and  feeling  of  the 
distinguished  writer,  and  induce  him  to  give 
to  the  public  trilling  personal  deUils  in  which 
the  world  at  large  takes  little  concern.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  every  man  of  inde¬ 
pendent  mind,  and  every  friend  to  genius, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that*M.  de  Lamartine 
has,  by  incredible  exertions,  nearly  freed 
himself  from  debt,  and  is  now  placed  in  a 
position  in  which  he  can  dictate  terms  to 
publishers,  instead  of  being  dictated  to  by 
that  fraternity. 

Though  the  subjects  chosen  by  M.  St. 
Beuve  for  his  “  Causeries”  are  as  frequently 
mediaeval  as  modem,  we  prefer  selecting  for 
observation,  and  comment,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
men  of  the  day.  In  writing  of  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert  as  an  orator,  M.  St.  Beuve  renders 
this  gifted  speaker  every  justice.  So  long  as 
there  was  a  free  public  assembly  in  France, 
but  more  especiidly  from  June,  1848,  to 


December,  1851,  M.  de  Montalembert  un¬ 
questionably  made  his  power  felt  by  every 
party  in  the  state.  Previously  to  1848, 
he  WHS  identified  with  two  or  three  great 
questions.  He  defended  Poland,  be  at¬ 
tacked  the  university,  he  claimed  an  un¬ 
limited  liberty  of  teaching  for  the  clergy, 
regular  And  secular — for  the  parish  .priests 
and  curates,  as  well  as  for  the  various  religious 
orders.  Buffrom  1848,  his  sphere  became  en¬ 
larged,  and,  according  to  M.  St.  Beuve’s  view, 
he  ceased  to  be  “  «»  orateur  de  parti  pour 
se  montrer  un  orateur  tout  d  fait  politique." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  a 
debater,  Montalembert  rose  with  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  became  as  formidable  in  the 
Chamber  as  our  own  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl 
of  Derby)  was  in  the  English  Commons,  from 
1830  to  1844.  In  figure,  person,  tone  of 
voice,  style,  and  manner,  Montalembert  some¬ 
what  resembles  the  Lord  Stanley  of  twenty 
years  ago.  There  is  tbe  same  fluency  and 
force  of  language,  tbe  same  wondeiful  lucidity 
and  admirable  distribution  and  arrangement 
of  subject,  unaccompanied  by  the  occa.sional 
recklessness  and  indiscretion  of  our  own 
“  Hotspur  of  debate.”  Though  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert  is  now  only  forty-four  years  old, 
yet  he  has  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  century 
before  the  Parisian  public.  A  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  placed  him  en  evidence  so  long 
ago  as  in  1831.  He  was  then  a  disciple  of 
the  Abbe  Lamennais,  (at  that  period  an 
ultramontane  Romish  churchman,)  and  a  very 
active  writer,  under  Lamennais,  in  tbe 
"Avenir."  It  was  in  the  "Avenir"  that 
Montalembert  made  his  debut  in  loudly  dev 
manding,  in  the  name  of  tbe  charter,  that 
liberty  of  teaching  (liberty  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church)  for  which  he  has  struggled 
ever  since.  With  a  view  the  better  to  con¬ 
test  this  right,  M.  de  Montalembert,  nith  two 
friends — M.  de  Coux  and  the  Abbe  Lacor- 
daire — opened  a  gratuitous  school.  The  school 
had  only  been  two  days  in  existence  when  the 
Commissary  of  Police  appeared  armed  with 
authority  to  shut  it  up.  The  three  “  maitres 
d'ecole,"  as  they  called  themselves,  were  sum¬ 
moned  “  en  police  correetiotulle."  This  was 
the  very  thing  M.  de  Montalembert  desired, 
with  a  view  to  excite  public  attention,  by 
provoking  discussion.  But  before  the  ques¬ 
tion  came  on,  M.  de  Montalembert’s  father 
died,  and  the  young  man  became  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  the  peerage.  Thus 
suddenly  Incoming  peer  of  France,  on  the 
eve  of  the  threatened  abolition  of  the  peerage, 
the  young  speaker  first  addressed  the  House 
of  which  he  bad  become  a  dutinguisbed  mem- 
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ber,  as  an  accused  person,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  attained  his  majority — in  fact,  in  his 
twentjfc-hrst  year.  His  extreme  youth,  his 
grace,  his  ease  of  manner,  the  neatness  and 
concision  of  his  diction,  produced  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  his  judges.  He  was 
condemned,  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  a  small 
fine,  and  four  years  afterwards  appeared  in 
that  same  Chamber  to  plead  for  that^Vn- 
$iijnemmt  ecclisiastique,"  and,  in  addition,  to 
urge  and  develop  those  absolutist  theories 
which,  uttered  in  any  less  mellifiuous  accents 
than  his  own,  would  have  been  received  with 
disfavor  or  “  derision.”  Many  qualities — 
possibly,  as  M.St.  Beuve  says,  tome  defects — 
are  necessary  to  an  orator,  above  all,  when  he 
starts  forth  so  very  young  in  his  public  career. 
He  must  be  confident,  self-assured,  even  to 
rashness.  “  1  should  belie  my  conviction,”  says 
the  critic,  “  if  M.  de  Montalembert  had  nut 
this  self-confidence  in  a  high  degree.  With  an 
affected  humility  for  the  holy  see,  never  was 
there  a  young  speaker  who  exercised  with 
greater  play  and  power  his  high  faculties,  | 
bis  ironical  and  disdainful  humor,  or  who, 
under  the  guise  of  a  profound  religious  con¬ 
viction,  was  less  considerate  or  forbearing " 
towards  an  adversary.”  “  The  bile  noir  of 
Montalembert,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe, 
was  the  university  of  France,  and  against  this 
institution  he  marshalled  and  battaliuned  all 
the  force,  clerical  and  lay,  of  ultramontane 
Catholicism” — in  other  words,  all  the  narrow 
Wisemanism  and  CullenUm  of  France.  In 
this  struggle  M.  de  Montalembest  continued 
till  1848,  when  he  had  attained  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  his  renown.  From  1844,  he  was 
justly  considered  the  second  orator  in  France, 
— the  first,  undoubtedly,  being  the  gifted 
Bcrryer.  His  discourse  on  the  incorporation 
of  Cracow,  delivered  on  the  21st  January, 
1847,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  ever 
pronounced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The 
eloquence  was  picturesque,  and  palpitating 
with  life  and  feeling.  Denouncing  the  ini¬ 
quitous  partition  of  Poland,  and  laying  down 
the  axiom  that,  sooner  or  later,  injustice 
brings  with  it  its  own  chasUsement,  Monta¬ 
lembert  exclaimed,  nation  opprimee  $' at¬ 
tache  aux  fiance  de  la  puissance  opprimante 
comme  une  plaie  vmgertsse  immortelle'’ 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  M.  de  Mon¬ 
talembert  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first 
assembly  as  a  Representant  da  Peuple,  as  it 
was  then  called.  By  many  it  was  supposed 
that  this  election  into  an  ultra-popular  assem¬ 
bly  would  put  a  complete  extinguisher  upon 
bis  ulent.  But  on  the  contrary,  Montalem 
bert,  seemed  to  grow  in  vigor  and  firmness 
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and,  above  all,  in  suppleness  and  dexterity. 
Nor  did  these  latter  qualities  exclude  large 
and  broad  views,  or  that  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
always  incident  to  such  ardent  convictions. 
No  man  did  better  service  than  Montalem¬ 
bert  in  June,  1848,  in  speaking  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  property  in  reference  to  the  project 
of  the  decree  for  taking  possession  of  the 
nulways.  Often  and  sorely  was  he  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  course  of  this  session,  but  he 
always  fell  on  his  feet,  for,  to  use  the  words 
ofM.  St.  Beuve,  ^‘il  joint  aux  autres  qualitus 
de  Voruteur  cells  de  la  riposte  et  de  V apropos." 

We  are  no  admirers  of  the  political  or  re¬ 
ligious  views  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  but  we 
must  express  our  perfect  concurrence  in  an 
opinion  which  he  enunciated  on  the  19th 
October,  1849,  in  speaking  of  the  affairs  of 
Rome.  *•  The  clear  result  of  the  anarchy  of 
the  last  few  years,”  said  he,  ”  has  not  been 
the  dethronement  of  a  few  kings,  but  the 
dethronement  and  destruction  of  lilierty. 
Kings  have  reascended  their  thrones,”  he 
sadly  said.  “  but  not  so  with  liberty.”  M. 
de  Montalembert  speaks  with  perfect  facility 
and  self-possession.  He  is  quite  as  much  at 
his  ease  as  a  gentleman  talking  to  a  circle  of 
friends  at  an  evening  party.  He  gesticulates 
very  little,  but  he  posiesseS  “  the  arrow  for 
the  heart,”  as  Byron  calls  it,  the  sweet  voice, 
clear,  resonant,  and  silvery  as  a  bell.  A 
great  French  authority  on  oratory  has  said, 
“  On  a  toujours  la  voix  de  son  esprit."  The 
mind  of  Montalembert  is  clear  and  piercing, 
and  bis  voice  is  the  index  of  his  mind.  But 
albeit  a  beautiful  and  a  classical  speaker, 
Montalembert  is  a  bigot  in  opinion  and  an 
ultramontane  advocate  of  the  Pap.acy  ;  and 
it  is  said,  and  we  believe  truly  said,  that  he 
wants  moral  and  political  courage. 

As  a  writer,  M.  de  Montalembert  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  history  of  Sunt  Elizabeth  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  a  personage  with  whom  his  wife’s  family 
(she  is  of  the  ancient  and  wealthy  house  of 
the  Counts  of  Merode)  is  said  to  claim  con¬ 
sanguinity. 

Une  bears  little  of  late  of  M.  Thiers,  once  so 
busy  and  bustling.  But  though  the  ex-minis¬ 
ter  IS  not  much  in  the  eyes  or  mouths  of  men, 
bis  history  is  read  as  eagerly  as  ever,  and  on 
the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  that  history 
M.St.  Beuve  makes  some  ingenious  comments. 
Speaking  of  the  first  Bonaparte,  he  remarks 
that  when  the  great  captain  first  appeared 
in  public  life,  society  in  travail  demanded 
a  saviour,  and  the  public  cry  called  on  one 
of  those  rare  and  powerful  organizations 
thoroughly  comprehending  human  nature. 
Napoleon,  he  truly  says,  was  one  of  these 
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men.  But  though  he  had  a  head  and  an 
arm  sufficiently  powerful  to  rescue  a  nation 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  to  place  it 
again,  so  to  speak,  on  its  feet,  yet  his  tem¬ 
perament  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  it  in 
repose,  his  genius  delighted  in  adventure. 
He  loved  the  emotion,  the  risk,  and  the 
game  of  war,  the  gaudia  certaminu.  "Je 
ne  sais"  says  M.  de  St.  Beuve,  "qu'on 
n’oserait  jamais  rien  de  grand  si  Von  ne 
risquait  a  un  moment  le  tout  pour  le  tout." 
Our  Clitic  does  full  justice  to  the  wonderful 
clearness  of  M.  Thiers,  and  truly,  we  believe, 
states  that,  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  ex-minister  has  had  access  to 
documents  which  have  not  been  seen  or  ex¬ 
amined  by  any  other  writer.  In  the  chapter 
of  his  volume  headed  “  Baylen,”  M.  Thiers 
draws  a  compaiison  between  the  French  and 
the  English  soldier.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  this  comparison  should  be  in 
every  respect  correct,  yet,  in  the  main,  jus¬ 
tice  is  rendered  to  the  solid  qualities  of  our 
troops. 

“  Tire  English  soldier,”  says  M.  Thiers,  “  well 
fed,  well  dressed,  proceeding  slowly,  because  he 
is  divested  of  personal  ardor,  is  firm  and  invinci¬ 
ble  in  certain  positions  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
ground  second!  his  Enduring  character.  But  if 
you  force  him  to  march  to  attack  and  to  crmqner 
difficulties  overcome  only  by  vivacity,  by  b«)ldness, 
by  enthusiasm,  he  is  at  fault;  he  is  steady  and 
firm,  but  not  enterprising.  As  the  French  soldier, 
by  his  ardor,  bis  energy,  bis  promptitude,  bis 
adventurousness,  was  the  predestined  instrument 
of  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  ao  the  steady,  but  slow 
soldier  of  England,  was  made  for  the  narrow” 
(here  M.  Thiers  is  unjust)  “  but  sagacious  and 
resolute  mind  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.” 

On  this  passage  M.  St.  Beuve  sensibly  and 
curtly  remarks,  how  much  in  the  long  run 
prudence  and  tenacity  have  the  advantage 
over  genius  and  power,  and  energies  misused 
and  abused.  ' 

At  a  period  when  we  are  making  war  our¬ 
selves  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  when  the 
attention  of  the  public  is,  alrove  all  things, 
concentred  on  the  dress  and  accoutrements  of 
oi>r  soldiers,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  that 
the  public  should  know  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  winter  campaign  of  Spain,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon  was  chiefly  directed  to  two 
things — to  the  shoes  and  cloaks  of  the  army. 

In  speaking  of  the  memoirs  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Egypt  and  Syria  dictated  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  M.  St.  Beuve,  in  a  subsequent  portion 
of  his  first  volume,  makes  some  sensible  re¬ 
marks  on  the  military  style  of  Napoleon. 

His  military  style  may  be  compared  with  the  ! 
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most  perfect  styles  of  antiquity  on  such  subjects — 
with  the  pages  of  Xenophon  and  Cesar.  But  in 
the  works  of  these  two  distinguished  captains  the 
tone  of  recital  is  more  silky  and  subtle — at  all 
events,  lighter  and  more  elegant. 

The  style  of  Napoleon  is  more  blunt  and  abrupt, 
and  I  would  say  drier,  if  from  time  to  lime  trails 
of  imagination  did  not  shed  a  light  on  his  compo- 
sUion.  The  thoiighia  which  Pascal  left  behind 
him  in  the  form  of  notes,  and  meant  for  his  eye 
alone,  recall,  by  their  despotic  accent,  to  use  the 
word.s  of  Voltaire,  the  character  of  those  letters 
and  dictated  pieces  of  Napoleon. 

M.  St.  Beuve  consecrates  some  pages  to 
the  eminent  preacher  Lscordaire,  headed 
“  Le  Pore  Lscordaire,  Orateur.”  This  re¬ 
markable  priest,  who,  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  has  created  for  himself  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  pulpit,  is  characterised 
by  the  boldness  of  his  views — by  great  ori¬ 
ginality  and  occasionally  great  felicity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  “  I  had  the  honor  long  ago  to  know 
intimately,”  says  M.  St.  Beuve,  “  the  Abb6 
Lacordaire,  and  1  have  never  seen  or  heard 
him  since  without  being  moved  by  his  words 
and  accents.”  There  are  some  curious  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  history  of  Lacoidaire.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and  was  bom,  in  1802, 
at  the  village  of  Recy-sur-Ource,  five  leagues 
from  Chalillon-sur-l^ine.  He  studied  from 
1810  to  1819,  at  the  Lyc6e  of  Dijon,  in  which 
city  he  afterwards  became  a  law  student. 
His  provincial  course  of  law  finished,  he  be¬ 
came  a  Stagiare  in  Paris  about  1822,  and 
soon  after  commenced  to  plead  with  consider¬ 
able  success. 

But  pleading  did  not  satisfy  the  craving  of 
his  mind,  and  he  desired  something  better. 
Exclaiming  with  Rene,  "Je  suis  rassassie  de 
tout  sans  avoir  rien  connu,"  he  renounced  the 
bar  in  1824,  and  entered  at  St.  Sulpice.  In 
1830  and  1831,  we  find  him  engaged  with 
Lamennais  and  the  young  Montaiembert  in 
the  “Avenir.”  In  the  latter  year,  when  the 
question  raised  by  this  journal  was  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  it  was  Lacordaire  who  re¬ 
plied  in  a  vigorous  but  impromptu  speech  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Attorney-General  Persil. 
It  was  in  the  "  Conferences" yeYuch  he  preached 
at  the  College  Sunislas,  in  1834,  three  years 
afterwards,  that  Lacordaire  first  became 
known  as  a  preacher.  A  little  while  after¬ 
wards,  the  pulpit  of  N6tre  Dame  was  opened 
to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  At  this 
cathedral  he  continued  his  sermons  for  two 
years,  exercising  considerable  influence  over 
the  students  of  the  capital,  when  suddenly 
and  at  once  he  left  for  Rome  with  a  view  to 
assume  the  habit  of  a  Dominican. 

;  That  habit  he  has  worn  in  France  since 
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1841,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  without  any 
diminution  of  hU  popahirity.  Sermons  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  more  especially 
in  France,  are  so  different  in  tone  and  spirit 
from  any  thing  we  are  accustomed  to  in  these 
countries,  that  we  had  rather  be  excused 
from  saying  any  thing  in  reference  to  Lacor- 
daire’s  discourses  even  as  mere  literary  works. 
The  oraiton  funibre,  in  which  the  plre  is 
supposed  to  excel,  is  generally  a  pompous, 
turgid,  and  tawdry  panegyric,  in  which  sim¬ 
plicity  and  good  taste  are  too  often  set  at 
naught.  True,  there  are  exceptions  in  some 
of  the  oraitont  funihrts  of  Bossuet  and 
Flechier.  But  the  great  mass  of  these  Eloget 
are  obnoxious  to  the  remarks  which  we 
make. 

Lacordaire  (says  M.  St.  Beuve)  pronounced 
three  funeral  orations — that  of  O’Connell,  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  (Forbin  Janson,)  and  that 
of  General  Druot.  The  oration  on  O’Connell 
pleases  me  little.  It  is  not  free  from  the  decla¬ 
mation  common  to  these  times.  Earh  age  has 
its  idolatries — the  idolatry  of  the  age  of  Ix>uis 
XIV.  was  royalty — that  of  ours  is  popularity.  The 
sacred  orator  has  too  much  respected  popularity 
in  the  person  of  the  great  agitator,  who,  when 
living,  spared  neither  mendacity  nor  invective 
to  arrive  at  his  ends.  The  second  oration,  that 
on  M.  Janson,  the  bishop,  is  simple  and  true  ;  and 
the  third  is  a  che/tTceucre  among  modern  produc¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  read  after  the  nraisont  fanS>rei 
of  Condd  and  Turenne.  If  Bossuet  still  remains 
great  and  incomparable,  how  much  preferable  ap¬ 
pears  this  work  of  Lacordaire  to  any  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Ptdehier ! 

The  Revolution  of  February,  1818,  opened 
the  doors  of  the  National  Assembly  to  La¬ 
cordaire.  But  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Assembly,  on  the  15th  May,  he  resigned,  and 
has  since  couhned  himself  to  preaching  in  the 
Church  of  the  Cannes. 

There  are  some  remarkable  and  valuable 
observations  of  St.  Beuve  in  criticising  the 
“Discours  sur  I’Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
d’Angleterre,”  by  M.  Guizot.  It  must,  as  the 
critic  says,  be  acknowledged  to  the  honor  of 
M.  Guizot — and  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
his  personal  importance — that  literature  as 
well  as  history  have  never  been  for  him  more 
than  a  means,  more  than  an  instrument  of 
action,  of  teaching,  and  of  influence.  M. 
Guizot  early  adopted  certain  ideas  and  sys¬ 
tems,'  and  by  all  ways  and  means,  by  the  pen, 
by  word  of  mouth,  in  the  professor’s  chair, 
in  the  Chamber,  in  power  as  well  as  out  of 
power,  he  has  left  nothing  undone  to  natural¬ 
ize  those  ideas  and  to  cause  them  to  prevail 
in  France.  Thus  it  was  after  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  Fallen  suddenly  from  power,  be 


again  raised  his  flag  under  the  form  of  his¬ 
tory ;  and  as  an  historical  writer,  disqui- 
sitionist,  and  critic,  he  has  more  artfully  and 
successively  combated  the  existing  system 
than  any  one  of  its  numerous  opponents. 
Guizot  has,  perhaps,  labored  more  than  any 
Frenchman  of  bis  time.  He  has  written 
more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he 
is,  besides,  one  of  those  men  whose  instruction 
is  the  must  varied  and  vast — who  is  acquainted 
more  than  most  men  with  languages  ancient 
and  modern,  and  yet  he  is  not  a  litterateur 
properly  so  called.  Both  Guizot  and  Thiers 
are  political  men  who  commenced  their  ca¬ 
reer  as  writers ;  they  have  passed  through 
the  wicket  of  literature  to  other  employ¬ 
ments.  and  have  again  recurred  to  literature 
in  the  hour  of  need,  but  neither  of  them,  and 
least  of  all  M.  Guizot,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
men  of  letters  whom  Napuieon  called  “Co- 
quetti-s.”  Literature  has  never  been  his  end, 
but  only  his  means. 

VVe  agree  with  M.  St.  Beuve  in  thinking 
that  Guiz  )t  is  not  a  painter  in  history.  Even 
when  he  narrates,  as  in  his  “Life  of  Wash¬ 
ington,”  as  St.  Beuve  remarks,  it  is  a  certain 
abstract  beauty  of  which  he  gives  you  the 
idea.  His  power  of  expression  is  strong  and 
ingenious,  but  he  is  not  picturesque.  Some¬ 
times  he  can  Ui^e  the  graver,  says  our  critic, 
but  never  the  pencil. 

As  n  professor  Guizot  spoke  well,  but  yet 
without  any  extraordinary  bursts.  There  was 
neatness,  perfect  lucidity  of  exposition,  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions  of  abstract  terms,  but  little 
elegance  of  style,  and  little  warmth  of  feeling. 
But  on  the  parliamentary  stage  it  was  differ¬ 
ent.  Here  Guizot  had  the  warmth  incident 
to  his  ambition.  On  this  scene,  as  our  critic 
truly  remark.s,  be  felt  himself  at  home  and  at 
ease,  and  he  grew  great  with  the  occasion. 
From  1837,  as  St.  Beuve  says,  (he  might  go 
further  back,  even  to  1834  and  1835,  and 
say  that  from  that  epoch,)  Guizot  had  revealed 
his  great  parliamentary  talent.  There  was 
about  him  a  wonderful  faculty  of  exposition, 
an  air  of  authority,  and  a  marvellous  se¬ 
renity,  considering  how  the  storm  raged  and 
the  lightning  flashed  around  him.  His 
faculty  of  speaking  on  these  occasions  was 
not  merely  a  high  gift,  but  a  great  power, 
and  he  often  laid  the  parliamentary  tempest. 
But,  as  is  shrewdly  remarked  by  the  author 
before  us,  there  were  two  atmospheres — an 
atmosphere  within  and  without  the  Cham¬ 
ber;  and  the  atmosphere  without  was  more 
charged  with  the  electric  fire  of  discontent* 
than  the  atmosphere  within.  Hence  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  February,  1848. 
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A  very  few  days  after  M.  St.  Beuve  had  ! 
reviewed  Guirot’s  “Discours  sur  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  d’Angleterre,”  he  treated  on  M.  de 
Feletz  and  literary  criticism.  Of  M.  de 
Feletz,  a  principal  writer  in  the  “  Deb.its,” 
some  account  was  given  in  the  sixth  number 
of  the  “  British  Quarterly  Review.”*  Since 
that  article  was  written,  M.  de  Feletz  has 
passed  to  the  quiet  to  which  we  are  all  pass¬ 
ing.  This  amiable,  accomplished,  and  clever 
old  man,  who,  under  a  polite  and  polished 
exterior,  the  utmost  urbanity,  and  the  most 
pleasing  and  gracious  munueis,  concealed  a 
benevolent  heart,  expired  at  Paris,  on  the 
11th  February,  1860,  in  his  eighty- third 
year.  Since  his  death  two  able  pens  have 
done  this  remarkable  man  justice ;  the  one 
M.Villemain,  in  his  “Souvenirs  litteraires,”  the 
other  M.  St.  Beuve.  It  U  a  theory  of  M.  St. 
Beuve,  and  it  is  a  theory  not  without  plausi¬ 
bility,  that  when  a  strung  or  powerful  man 
appears  after  an  epoch  of  social  and  political 
revolution,  setting  public  affairs  in  order,  and 
putting  every  thing  to  rights,  literature  and 
criticism  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  Thus, 
under  Henry  IV.,  and  after  the  League,  there 
was  Malherbe;  under  Louis  XIV.,  Boileau; 
and,  in  1800,  after  the  Directory,  and  under 
the  First  Consul,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Mal¬ 
herbe  and  Boileau,  the  writers  in  the  “  De¬ 
bats,”  persons  of  mind  and  sense,  judicious, 
clever,  and  learned.  In  1801,  the  “D6bat8” 
counted  amongst  its  writers,  Geoffroy,  Dus- 
sault,  Feletz,  Delalot,  St.  Victor.  There  are 
appreciations  of  these  writers  from  the  mouth 
of  Feletz  which  M.  St.  Beuve  records,  and 
which  we  regret  we  cannot  extract.  It  were 
impossible,  however,  to  exclude  the  following 
kit-cat  sketch  of  Feletz  himself: — 

M.  de  Feletz,  who  so  well  appreciated  Hoffman, 
resembled  him  in  some  things,  but  in  others  was 
a  person  sui  freneri*.  A  man  of  the  world,  safe, 
social,  and  companionable,  he  never  considered  th ) 
calls  of  society  as  an  obstacle  to  his  peculiar  talent 
or  to  the  preparation  of  the  staple  of  bis  labor. 
Society,  indeed,  with  him,  was  rather  a  help  and 
an  inspiration  than  a  hindrance.  When  I  use 
the  term  labor,  the  word  is  improper ;  for  De  Feletz, 
in  writing,  only  conversed  and  whiled  away  the 
time.  Born  in  Perigord,  of  a  noble  family,  after 
excellent  studies  at  Ste.  Barbe,  at  which  college 
he  professed,  daring  some  years,  philosophy  and 
theology,  he  passed  through  the  Revolution  with 
constancy  and  dignity,  undergoing  all  the  perse¬ 
cutions  that  honor  a  victim.  In  1801,  still  young, 
he  found  himself  ready  and  ripe  for  letters  and  la 
$ocii/S  renaissanle.  He  lived  in,  and  was  sought 
by  the  best  company.  His  mornings  were  devcHed 


•  Vide  “  British  Quarterly  Review "  for  May, 
1846,  p.  481,  article  “Journdism  in  Prance.” 
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to  the  reading  of  the  authors  then  in  a  course  of 
reprinting — to  La  Brnjere,  to  Montesquieu,  to 
Hamilton,  and  to  I’Abbe  Prevost.  He  wrote  in  an 
easy  tone  that  which  would  suggest  itself  to  an 
^'esprit  jutU  ft  fin"  at  a  tirst  reading.  The  sub¬ 
jects  which  best  suited  his  tastes,  and  in  which 
he  succeeded  best,  were  those  which  liad  relation 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  Upon  the  letters  of 
Madame  du  Deffand,  Mademoiselle  de  L''Bpina8se, 
upon  the.  memoirs  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  and  the 
AbbeGaliani,  he  has  written  pages  which  may  be 
read  with  pleasure.  He  has,  above  all,  judged 
excellently  well  Madame  du  Deffand,  Vavnigle 
dairvoyante,  as  she  was  called. 

In  a  fortnight  after  he  ha>l  so  well  criticised 
de  Feletz,  M.  St.  Beuve  discoursed  to  the 
Parisian  public  on  the  letters  of  the  Marquise 
du  Deffand.  Most  well-informed  persons 
know  the  hUtoiy’  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and 
we  will  not  repeat  it  here.  Married  to  a 
man  whose  only  recommendation  was  his 
birth,  she  left  him  in  disgust.  In  her  early 
days  she  was  certainly  no  model  of  virtue. 
"Ellefut  la  mattretse  du  Jio/ent  (says  M.  St. 
Beuve)  et  de  bun  tTautree."  But  this  as 
it  may,  however,  towards  1740  her  «a/o»»  had 
become  the  centre  of  the  very  best  company. 
She  was  allied  with  every  thing  that  was 
illustrious  in  the  great  world  and  in  the  world 
of  letters.  A  friend  of  Voltaire,  she  was  also 
a  friend  of  Montesquieu  and  D’Alembert. 
The  distinctive  character  of  her  talent  was  to 
seize  on  the  truth  without  illusion  of  any  kind, 
whether  in  reference  to  persons  or  to  things. 

Some  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  year,  this  clever  lady  was  afflicted  with 
blindness.  She  then  inhabited  an  apartment 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Rue  St.  Domi¬ 
nique.  She  lived  in  the  great  world  as 
though  she  were  not  afflicted  with  the  sad¬ 
dest  infirmity,  forgetting  this  infirmity  as  far 
as  she  could,  and  causing  it  to  be  forgotten 
by  others  by  force  of  her  address  and  agree¬ 
ableness.  Rising  late  and  turning  night  into 
day,-  giving  suppers  at  her  own  apartment  or 
supping  out,  she  had  for  familiar  friends  the 
President  Hinault,  Pont  de  Veyle,  the  Choi- 
seuls,  the  Marechales  de  Luxembourg  and  de 
Mirepoix,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
This  was  about  1765.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  there  arrived  in  Paris  an  Englishman 
most  distinguished  by  bis  cleverness  and  wit. 
This  was  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  that 
name  is  bound  up  the  great  literary  and 
most  romanesque  event  of  Madame  du  Def¬ 
fand ’s  life.  The  kind  old  lady  was  instantly 
smitten  with  the  bold,  lively,  ingenuous,  and 
vivid  character  of '  Walpole,  so  unlike  any 
thing  she  had  encountered  for  half  a  century. 
.She  found  in  our  countryman  all  the  qualities 
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she  admired,  and  ihia  lad^j^ut  n'avait  jamait 
aimi  d'anuynr — this  lady,  whose  feelings  weie 
caprices  without  a  touch  of  romance — who, 
in  the  matter  of  friendships,  even,  had  only 
three  serious  ones  in  her  life,  two  of  which 
were  with  women  and  in  one  of  which  she 
was  deceived  —  this  satirical  and  mocking 
lady  suddenly  became  tender,  excited  as  well 
as  pleased,  with  an  active  and  passive  solici¬ 
tude  for  Horace,  in  a  word,  with  a  grande  pat- 
non  which  set  her  beside  herself.  Blind,  and 
at  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  she  found  a  void 
in  her  heart  until  the  vacant  place  was  611ed 
by  an  Englishman  who  was  young  enough 
to  he  her  son,  fcir  he  had  not  yet  attained  his 
fiftieth  year — an  Englishman  sought  after  and 
mixing  in  the  youngest,  the  l^st,  and  the 
most  fashionable  society  of  the  day. 

The  correspordence  of  Horace  Walpole 
with  Madame  du  Deffand  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  i[#the  French  language. 
The  capricious  and  fantastical  owner  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  writing  of  Madame  du 
Deffand,  in  1709,  says: 

At  seventy-three  she  has  the  same  liveliness 
and  fire  as  at  twenty-three,  -She  .makes  couplets, 
sings  them,  and  remembers  every  thing,  and  en¬ 
joys  every  thing.  .As  lively  in  her  impres'^ions  as 
Madame  de  Sevign6,  (what  praise,  remarks  Saint 
B*'nve,  III  ihe  mouth  of  Walpole,)  she  has  none 
of  her  prejudices,  hut  a  more  universal  taste. 
With  Uie  frailest  of  bodies,  her  vital  energies 
enable  her  to  lead  a  life  which  would  very  soon 
kill  me  if  I  lived  here.  If,  for  instance,  we  re¬ 
turn  at  one  in  the  morning  from  supping  in  the 
country,  she  propose.s  to  you  to  take  *>1  turn  on 
the  Boulevards,  or  at  the  fair,  because  it  is  too 
early  to  go  to  bed. 

There  are  no  letters  that  throw  a  more 
curious  light  on  the  history  of  Louis  XV.  and  | 
the  earlier  years  of  Louis  XVI.’s  reign  than 
those  of  Madame  du  Deffand. 

It  is  truly  remarked  by  M.  Gustave 
Planche,  the  title  of  whose  volumes  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  the 
judgments  of  M.  St,  Beuve  have  changed  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  persons  whom  he 
criticises,  and  in  no  instance  more  so  than  in 
the  case  of  M,  Chateaubriand.  'Fhis  is  un¬ 
questionably  so,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  when  M.  St.  Beuve  spoke  of  the  Mo- 
moires  d’Outre-Tombe,”  in  1834,  twenty 
years  ago,  he  had  only  heard  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  them  read  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Rdcaroier  at  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  and  that  since 
then  the  whole  work  has  been  published  to 
the  world  in  all  the  permanence  of  print. 
The  critic  has  since  become  older  and  wiser. 
He  judges  the  eight  volumes  in  bis  study 


alone,  without  the  illu.-ions  of  wax  lights  and 
flowers,  and  the  presence  of  the  crime  de  la 
crime  of  that  society  which  used  to  cluster 
round  the  beautiful  Madame  Recamier. 

The  fact  really  ia,  that  these  memoirs  of 
Chateaubriand  have  not  had  the  vogue  that 
was  expected.  They  were  so  much  talked 
of  before  the  publication,  and  so  much 
puffery  was  used  concerning  them,  that  the 
public  was  disappointed  Add  to  this  that 
the  volumes  appeared  about  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  were  continued 
through  1849,  when  the  productions  of 
younger  candidates  for  literary  favor,  such 
as  “  Les  Confidences,”  of  Lamartine,  were  in 
the  market.  Admitting  the  talent,  grace, 
and  eloquence  with  which  the  volumes  are  ^ 
written,  the  world  has  felt  that  there  is  in 
them  a  pervading  personality  and  egotism, 
a  vanity  and  self-glorification  which  appear 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  Chateaubriand. 
Side  by  side  with  noble  touches — with  pas¬ 
sages  of  magical  grace,  suavity,  and  pathos, 
there  are  wretched  puerilities  and  exhibitions 
of  the  most  contemptible  vanity  and  the  most 
tawdry  taste.  In  style,  like  almost  all  the 
great  masters,  Chateaubriand  has  many  man¬ 
ners,  but  it  seems  to  be  on  all  hands  agreed 
that  his  best  literary  manner  was  from  1809 
to  1811,  the  epoch  of  ‘.‘Les  Mariyres”  and 
“  L’ltineraire.” 

Another  reason  why  the  “  Memoires 
d’Outre-Tombe”  are  unpopular  is,  that  the 
writer  treats  somewhat  mercile-sly  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  whilst  the  fine  and  the  noble 
part  is  always  reserved  for  Chateaubriand 
himself. 

Men  of  letters  are  scarcely  better  dealt 
with  than  political  men  in  the  memoirs :  in 
fact,  the  personality  and  egotism  of  Chateau¬ 
briand  were  ull-absorbing.  Aut  Casar  aut 
nullus  is  his  motto  under  every  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  He  says,  quite  roundly  speaking 
of  himself,  la  Ligitimite  ou  la  Rejmblique ; 
Premier  Minisire  daflt  I’une  ou  blen  dictateur 
dam  I'autre. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  fine  phrases  aliout  democracy, 
liberty,  etc.,  that  Chateaubriand  is  ever  an 
aristocrat  at  heart.  He  has  a  peculiar  plea¬ 
sure  and  pride  in  unfolding  his  pedigree  and 
muniments  of  ancient  title,  and  in  telling  us 
that  his  father  and  brother  believed  they  were 
younger  branches  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany. 
As  emigrant,  as  royalist,  as  writer,  as  debater, 
as  ambassador,  you  have  always  before  you  the 
unmistakable  egotist  who  commences  every 
other  sentence  with  the  personal  pronoun  I. 

The  memoirs,  to  use  the  words  cf  George 
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Sand  in  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  are  full 
“de  grandes  pose$  et  de  draperies'*  In 
the  depths  of  his  humility  and  assumed 
modesty  ypu  can  see  that  Chateaubriand  is 
proud  at  heart.  Independently  of  this,  he  is 
full  of  inconsistencies,  political  and  moral. 
In  the  very  next  pages  to  those  in  which  he 
chaunts  an  lo  triumphe  for  that  invasion  of 
Spain  in  1823  which  he  calls  his  Spanish 
war,  he  boasts  of  being  and  would  pass  him¬ 
self  off  as  the  most  liberal  minister  of  the 
Restoration.  Like  almost  all  Frenchmen, 
young  and  old,  Chateaubriand  speaks  in  his 
memoirs  of  his  various  flames,  but  in  these 
recitals  there  is  a  double  fatuity — the  fatuity 
of  being  still  considered  dans  sa  premiere 
^eunesse,  and  also  the  other  folly  of  being 
adored  and  worshipped  by  the  sex  on  ac 
count  of  his  literary  renown.  There  may  be 
a  little  cynicism,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  remark  of  M.  St.  Beuve,  that  it 
was  not  the  affection  of  this  or  that  object 
that  Chateaubriand  sought,  it  was  the  sou¬ 
venir — the  dream — the  worship  of  his  cher¬ 
ished  youth,  which  had  long  passed  away, 
but  which,  like  many  old  fools,  he  believed 
to  be  eternal. 

Chateaubriand  tells  us  little  of  his  inner 
life  in  these  eight  volumes  of  “Memoires 
d’Outre  Tombe.”  But  when  in  Paris,  that 
mode  of  life  was  well  enough  known  to  all 
men  who  lived  somewhat  in  the  world.  The 
day  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  divided  into 
a  regular  series  of  stations,  to  use  a  word 
taken  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  So 
long  as  he  could  move  about  with  cane  in 
hand,  a  flower  in  his  button-bole,  and  the 
ruffles  of  his  shirt  artistically  disposed,  he 
passed  from  one  to  two  o’clock  in  such  a 
house — from  two  to  three  in  such  another, 
from  three  to  four,  such  another,  till  the  mo¬ 
ment  arrived  that  he  made  a  kind  of  official 
representation  and  parade  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  evening  he  never  went  out,  dedicating 
that  portion  of  the  day  to  Madame  de  Cb.t- 
teaubriand,  who  made  him  dine  with  old 
Royalists,  with  preachers,  bishops,  and  arch¬ 
bishops. 

The  judgment  which  M.  St  Beuve  passes 
on  Chateaubriand  as  a  political  man  is 
severe,  but  it  is  merited.  The  man  who 
in  early  life,  writing  of  Chamfort,  remarked, 
“t/e  me  suis  toujours  etonne  qu'un  homme  qui 
avait  tanl  de  connaissattce  des  hommes  tut  pu 
(pouter  si  chaudemeni  une  cause  quelcunque," 
could  not  have  entertained  any  very  flxed  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  sentiment,  written  at  an  early 
age,  gives  the  measure  of  Chateaubriand’s  con¬ 
victions.  In  1800  be  redntered  France  as 


a  returned  emigrant,  and  frankly  rallied  to 
the  Consulate.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  “G6nie  du  Christianisme,”  in 
a  passage  afterwards  suppressed,  Bofaparte 
is  compared  to  Cyrus.  Yet  this  was  the 
man  who  waged  war  to  the  knife  against 
that  same  Bonaparte  in  his  famous  pamphlet 
“  de  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,”  published 
in  1814.  From  the  day  he  embraced  the 
Restoration,  he  had  nothing  but  hatred  and 
obloquy  to  bestow  on  the  fallen  government. 
Nor  was  his  conduct  under  the  Restoration 
consistent.  His  political  life  from  1814  may 
be  divided  into  three  epochs — the*period  of 
pure  Royalism,  extending  from  the  30th  of 
March,  1814,  to  the  6th  of  June,  1824 — the 
Liberal  period,  from  the  6lh  of  June,  1824, 
the  day  of  his  dismissal,  down  to  the  fall  of 
the  Restoration — and  thirdly,  the  period  of 
Royalism  and  of  Republicanism  after  July, 
1830,  when  ChateaubriAd  salved  over  his 
conscience  in  saying  to  the  Duches-s  of  Berri, 
“  Votre  fils  est  mon  roi,"  simultaneously  giv¬ 
ing  one  hand  to  Carrel  and  the  other  to  De 
Beranger,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  future 
Republic.  To  explain  these  contradictions, 
as  M.  St.  Beuve  suggests,  one  mu^t  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  literary  and  political  character 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  which  was  the 
essential  and  fundamental  portion  of  his 
nature. 

Above  all  things  Chateaubriand  loved 
popularity ;  it  was  his  idol  as  much  ns  liter¬ 
ary  renown ;  and  both  passions  combined,  the 
love  of  popularity  and  the  desire  for  literary 
renown,  constantly  compromised  bis  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  political  man.  M.  de  Villele,  a 
sagacious  and  most  able  and  practical  man, 
said  of  him,  "On  tie  pent  gouverner  avec  lui 
ni  sans  lui."  M.  St.  Beuve  justly  blames 
Chateaubriand  for  many  of  the  revelations 
made  in  bis  memoirs  touching  li^ng  men. 
This  he  attributes  to  the  combination  of  the 
literary  and  political  character  found  in  the 
same  man.  The  observation  is,  we  think, 
unjust  to  literary  men.  It  is  to  the  vanity 
of  Chateabriand  that  this  error  is  to  be  traced, 
and  not  to  the  accident  of  his  being  a  man  of 
letters.  M.  St.  Beuve  contrasts  the  reserve, 
prudence,  and  caution  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
reference  to  tbe  publishing  of  his  posthumous 
memoirs,  with  the  indiscretion  of  Chateau¬ 
briand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Robert  was  all  his  life  a  cautious  and  prudent 
man,  qualities  seldom  found  allied  with  a 
genius  like  that  of  Chateaubriand. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  necessity 
of  writing  on  every  Monday  on  a  critical 
subject  has  occasionally  taxed  the  ingenuity 
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of  M.  St.  Beuve,  more  especially  when  there 
was  a  dearth  of  new  books.  This  may  have 
been  so,  and  probably  it  was  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  our  critic  dedicates  an  article  to 
the  Duke  de  Broglie.  Not  that  there  is  any 
reason  why  the  duke  should  not  be  sketched 
and  spoken  of,  for  he  is  not  only  a  learned 
man,  a  man  of  letters,  an  author,  a  politician, 
and  a  statesman,  but  one  of  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  respected  characters  in  all  France. 
Kover-Collard,  a  man  highly  respected  him¬ 
self,  used  in  his  latter  days  to  say,  that  there 
was  nothing  so  rare  in  France  as  a  respect^^ 
man ;  yet,  if  he  returned  to  this  earth  no\^ 
he  would  perceive,  after  .two  revolutions, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  witness,  that  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  is  as  much  respected  as  he 
would  have  been  in  the  best  days  of  French 
bisto  y.  The  Duke  is  the  only  thinker  of  his 
race.  He  has  been  all  his  life  a  reading,  a  re¬ 
flective,  and  a  laborious  man.  Every  morning 
of  his  life,  as  well  now  in  his  seventieth  year 
as  when  he  was  younger,  he  sets  himself 
down  in  his  study  to  read,  to  write,  or  to  re¬ 
flect  on  some  subject  or  subjects  which  he 
has  in  hand.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
personage  with  such  remarkable  aptitude  for 
labor  and  so  good  a  memory,  is  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  li'erature  of  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe  in  the  original  languages.  The 
Duke  de  Broglie  reads  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  with  equal  facility. 
Though  he  served  the  Empire  in  a  civil  ca¬ 
pacity,  he  never  was  deceived  or  dazzled  by 
it,  or  believed  that  such  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  contained  within  itself  the  k^ds  of 
stability.  In  1809,  he  entered  as  auditor 
into  the  council  of  state,  and  became  intend- 
ant  and  administrator  in  Hungary,  Croatia, 
and  the  Illyrian  provinces.  He  subsequently 
passed  some  time  in  Spain  as  secretary- 
general  of  of  the  French  administration.  In 
1812,  he  was  attached  to  the  embassy  to 
Warsaw,  next  to  the  Viennese  embassy,  and 
he  accompanied  the  Count  Louis  de  Nar- 
bonne  to  the  Congress  of  Prague,.  In  the 
interview  which  the  young  De  Bioglie  had 
with  Napoleon,  it  would  appear  that  the  de¬ 
fects  of  that  extraordinary  man  made  a 
greater  impression  on  him  than  his  remark¬ 
able  qualities.  In  1816,  the  Duke  married 
the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Staiil.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  this  estimable  woman 
in  the  year  1838. 

As  a  politician  M.  de  Broglie  is  truly 
described  by  M.  St.  Beuve  as  liberal  d' in¬ 
stinct  et  au  fond.  No  doubt  events,  and, 
above  all,  the  events  of  the  last  six  years, 
have  considerably  modified  M.  de  Broglie’s 


opinions;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  under 
the  elder  branch,  the  duke  struggled  and 
labored ^r  every  opinion  prized  by  constitu¬ 
tional  Englishmen.  His  earliest  speeches 
and^Opinions  identified  him  with  the  gauche. 
On  all  questions  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  be  was  uniformly  on  the 
right  side.  He  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  these  questions  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject — a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
history,  and  the  large  views  of  a  statesman. 
His  studies  have  ranged  over  a  multitude  of 
topics,  and  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  love 
to  trace  principles  to  their  source.  In  the 
tone  of  his  mind  and  the  character  of  his 
influence,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  somewhat 
resembles  our  own  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
There  is  something  eminently  judicial  and 
dignified  in  his  bearing.  There  is  nothing  of 
vehemence  of  passion,  or  of  personality  in  his 
oratory.  He  enlightens  and  instructs  rather 
than  enflames  his  auditory,  and  appeals  rather 
to  their  understanding  than  to  their  feelings. 
He  has  written  a  good  deal  in  “La  Revue  Fran- 
^aise,”  and  has  ever  taken  a  zealous  interest  in 
the  slavery  question.  He  was  named  commis¬ 
sary  of  the  French  government  to  arrange  with 
Dr.  Lushington  the  question  of  the  final  ex¬ 
tinction  of  slavery,  and  for  the  last  six  months 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  worthily 
represented  that  monarch  at  our  own  court. 
Under  the  Provisional  Government  the  ac¬ 
cepted  no  functions,  and  he  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  But  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  he  exercised  considerable  influence, 
though  he  never  spoke.  Since  the  2d  of 
December,  1851,  M.  de  Broglie  has  tempo¬ 
rarily  withdrawn  from  public  life,  awaiting 
with  a  firm  hope  the  period  when,  on  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  government,  he 
may  creditably  take  a  part  in  toe  management 
of  public  afifairs. 

There  is  no  living  writer — perhaps  there 
never  was  at  any  time  in  France — a  writer 
who  more  embodied  in  his  works  the  senti¬ 
ments,  feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions,  of 
his  countrymen  than  De  Bcranger.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  of  his  almost  miraculous 
popularity.  The  pieces  of  this  wonderful 
chanxonnier,  as  he  calls  himself,  are  as  much 
relished  in  tl)e  chateau  as  in  the  chaumiere^ 
in  the  ladies’  boudoir  in  the  •  grenier  ou 
Von  est  si  bien  a  vingt  ans.'  M.  8t.  Beuve 
has  written  two  criticLms  on  De  Bcranger — 
one  in  1835,  in  the  Portraits  Contemporains, 
and  the  other  in  1 850,  which  is  now  before  us. 
The  critic  does  not  deny  that  they  somewhat 
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differ,  but  he  Hsks  candidly  and  fairly  whe-  j  his  father,  who  kept  a  *mall  inn  in  the  faa- 
ther  one  is  not  to  correct  and  modify  one’s  bourg  of  the  town.  This  good  woman  had 
impressions  and  judgment  by  age  and  by  somewhat  to  do  with  the  development  of  his 
experience.  Assuredly  that  is  a  ^vilege  faculties,  for  she  put  in  the  boy’s  hands  a 
which  no  one  will  deny  M.  de  St.  Beu^.  few  books  purchased  at  random,  among 
He  has  exercised  such  a  privilege  judiciously  which  were  a  Ttlemachus  and  some  odd 
in  the  case  of  Chateaubriand  and  Lamaitine.  volumes  of  Racine  and  Voltaire.  In  his 
But  these  eminent  men  published  works  fourteenth  year  he  was  placed  as  an  appren- 
un  worthy  of  their  former  fame  between  1830  tice  with  a  pi  inter  of  Peronne,  and  there, 
and  1850,  whereas  De  Beranger  has  written  working  at  case,  studied  the  structure  and 
nothing  since  M.  St.  Beuve  first  criticised  harmony  of  his  native  language,  of  which  he 
him  in  1835.  As  De  B6ranger  was  in  1835,  i^imately  became  so  consummate  a  master, 
so  he  was  in  1850 ;  so  that  there  was  certainly  ^seventeen  years  old  the  young  man  re- 
less  justification  for  the  critical  remarks  on  turned  to  his  father’s  house  at  Paris.  He 
the  great  chamonnier  than  in  reference  to  had  not  been  more  than  a  month  in  the  capi- 
the  two  other  eminent  Frenchmen.  Far  are  tal  when  some  vague  idea  of  authorship  took 
we  from  saying  that  De  Beranger  is  faultless,  possession  of  his  mind.  He  first  sketched  a 
There  are  inequalities  and  feebleness  in  cer-  species  of  satirical  comedy,  in  which  effemi- 
tain  of  his  pieces.  Some  of  them  are  disFin-  nate  men  and  masculine  women  were  ridi- 
gui^hed,  to  use  the  epithet  of  a  learned  culed ;  and  anon  tried  his  hand  at  an  epic 
academician,  by  and  others  of  them  poem,  called  Clovis,  an  unfruitful  pioduct, 

bv  obscurity.  But  on  the  whole  his  strains  on  which  be  spent  much  time  and  labor.  All 
are  eminently  national  and  popular ;  they  are  this  while  the  young  man  felt  the  extreme  of 
distinguished  by  alternate  tenderness,  pathos,  penury,  and  was  hard  put  to  it  for  a  subsist- 
and  fire, — by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  ence.  He  had  serious  thoughts  of  turning 
independence,  and  a  hatred  of  tyranny  and  his  steps  towards  Egypt,  whither  a  young 
oppression.  There  is  not  a  Frenchman  who  general,  the  favorite  of  fortune,  had  wended 
has  fought  the  battles  of  France  in  any  coun-  his  way;  but  he  wasodissuaded  from  this 
try  in  Europe  or  out  of  it,  who  does  not  feel  project  by  a  member  of  the  expedition  who 
his  blood  tingle,  and  his  spirit  and  soul  and  had  returned  ‘to  France.  Meanwhile  the 
heart  rise  within  him  as  he  reads  La  Vivan-  young  author  had  forwarded  some  of  his 
diire,  Jjt  Cinq  Mai,  L'Avewjle  de  Bagnolet,  verses  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  at  once 
L’ Exile,  La  Retour  dans  la  Patrie,  and  other  authorized  the  modest  ehansonnier  to  receive 
songs,  in  which  De  Beranger  makes  allusion  for  his  own  account  the  pension  to  which  the 
to  the  military  glory  of  his  country.  When  generous  donor  was  entitled  from  the  Insti- 
it  is  considered  that  this  gifted  being  never  tute.  This  was  a  helpful  aid  in  a  pinching 
drank  of  the  milk  of  the  schools,  and  made  crisis.  Nor  did  the  good  offices  and  works 
himself  w  hat  he  is — the  glory  of  France,  and  of  Lucien  cease  with  this  generous  act.  He 
the  wonder  of  men  in  so  many  nations — his  put  De  Beranger  into  communication  with  0 
genius  will  appear  the  more  remarkable.  Landon,  who  employed  him  on  the  Annales 
The  history  of  De  Beranger  is  a  curious  duMusee,  of  which  De  Beranger  contributed 
one,  and  we  may  be  pardoned,  notwithstand-  five  volumes.  He  also  recommended  him  to 
ing  the  linyted  space  within  which  we  are  Arnault,  who  employed  the  humble  young 
confined,  for  entering  a  little  into  detail.  Like  man  as  copying  and  forwarding  cleik  at  the 
Moliere  and  others  of  the  greatest  geniuses  Secretariat  de  1'  Universitt.  In  this  position 
of  France,  he  was  born,  seventy-four  years  De  Beranger  remained  full  twelve  years, 
ago,  in  Paris,  in  the  house  of  his  father  and  scribbling  with  government  pens  and  govem- 
old  grandfather,  an  honest  tailor  of  the  Rue  ment  ink  on  goveniment  paper.  La  Gau~ 
Montorgueil.  The  abode  in  which  be  was  driole,  Fretillon,  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot,  &c.  At 
cradled  and  first  saw  the  light  no  longer  ex-  the  end  of  this  period  he  stood  next  to  or  on 
ists,  for  it  was  one  of  those  houses  recently  a  level  with  Pisaufjiers.  But  the  succe>8  of 
thrown  down  to  make  place  for  the  Marche  Les  Gueux  and  Les  Injvielitis  de  Lisette 
auz  IJuitres.  Till  ^le  boy  was  nine  years  of  raised  him  to  the  very  highest  rank.  He 
Hge,  he  remained  with  his  father  and  grand-  was  received  at  the  Caveau  with  open  arms 
father,  and  led  the  life  of  a  veritable  gamin  de  as  the  first  lyrist  of  France.  After  the  ap- 
Paris.  After  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  an  pearance  of  Le  Dieu  des  Bonnes  Gens,  the 
event  which  he  celebrated  in  song  forty  years  famous  Etienne*  of  the  Constitutiorinel  gave 

afterwards  in  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pelagxe  or  La  _ 

Force,  De  Beranger  was  sent  from  Paris  to  •Yot  an  account  of  Etienne  see  British  Quarterly 
Peronne  lo  th^  tare  of  an  aunt^  a  sister  of  itevifu,  Ifa  VL,  Article,  **Joomaliun  in  France. 
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a  dinner  in  his  honor,  to  which  some  of  the  whether  lively  or  tender,  De  Beranger  al- 
ablest  men  were  invited  ;  and  the  host  and  ways  touched  the  inmost  fibre  of  the  national 
his  company  hailed  him  as  the  roan  who  had  of  France.  De  B6ranger  possesses  the 

raised  the  chamcn  into  the  dignity  of  the  bonhommie  of  Montaigne  and  La  Fontaine, 
ode.  The  first  complete  collection  of  the  Like  these  great  and  eminently  French  au- 
ehanaons  was  made  and  published  in  1821.  th^s,  he  sometimes  throws  bis  own  indivi- 
There  now  wanted  but  prosecution  and  pun-  viduality  ^fore  his  reader;  but  the  personal 
isbment,  the  admirers  of  Beranger  would  pronoun,  in  his  case,  is  never  unpleasing,  for 
say — and  they  are  millions — but  persecution  ypo  introduced  from  egre- 

and  martyrdom  to  make  the  song-writer  the  r’anity,  as  in  the  ciise  of  Chateaubriand, 

greatest  and  most  popular  man  in  France.  Beranger  hailed  with  joy  the  revolution 

He  obtained  prosecution  and  persecution.  ®f  1830,  and  celebrated  its  results,  here  and 
Though  most  ably  defended  by  Dupin  in  there,  in  half-a-dozen  strophes  which  live  in 
1821,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months’  the  memories  of  Frenchmen  in  every  quarter 
imprisonment.  The  edition  of  1825  escaped  ®f  globe.  In  1833  he  gave  to  the  public 
the  vigilance  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  »  new  collection  of  songs,  generally  of  a 
But  the  edition  of  1828  procured  for  its  more  grave  and  seiious  character  than  the 
author  a  sentence  of  nine  months’ imprison-  *^wo  first  volcmes.  Since  1833  or  1834  he 
ment.  These  nine  months  were  months  of  published  nothing,  we  believe,  but  a  song 
ovation  and  triumph  for  De  Beranger.  Not-  written  for  Chateaubiiand,  at  the  request  of 
withstanding  the  requisitories  of  partisan  at-  minister.  Our  readeis  are  awaie  that 

torney-generals,  and  the  fulminations  of  pas-  Le  B6ranger  is  not  of  the  Acaderny,  though 
sionate,  partial,  and  reactionary  judges,  all  ^®  easily  have  obtained  his  election, 

Paris — all  France  went  to  visit  the  captive  ^®  least  effort,  or  expressed 

poet.  The  Jjcauty,  the  bravery,  the  elo-  f^e  least  desire  to  be  one  of  the  forty.  But, 
quence,  the  grace,  the  wisdom,  the  wit,  and  independent  in  mind,  and  a  philosopher  in 
the  enthusiastic  youth  of  the  capital  and  *^^®  ^®*'^  sense  of  the  word,  the  poet  desires 
provinces,  day  after  day,  jostled  and  disputed  other  title  than  that  of  simple  chanson- 
for  the  honor  of  placing  crowns  of  flowers  on 

his  head,  or  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  the  man  in^  France  did  more  than  De 

ckansonnier  every  species  of  creature  com-  Beranger  to  bring  about  the  republic.  Uni¬ 
forts.  Grapes  and  pines  of  the  finest  flavor  '^^•'sal  suffrage  r^uited  him  by  sending  him 
— wines  of  the  rarest  vintages — vegetables  unasked  to  the  National  Assembly.  But  the 
of  the  earliest  season — and  all  that  earth  and  sought  to  decline  the  honor,  and  im- 

sea  affords  of  delicacies,  were  poured  on  De  ploi  ed  the  Assembly  to  accept  his^  resigna- 
Beranger  in  almost  pitiless  profusiori?  Books  *''®®-  “The  burden  is  too  heavy,  said  he, 
in  the  richest  bindings,  engravings  of  the  best  “f^  my  failing  strength.  The  tender  of 
masters,  were  lavished  on  him.  Never  was  his  resignation  was  solemnly  and  unanimously 
the  truth  of  the  lines,  rejected.  The  poet,  however,  was  not  to 

be  baulked.  He  solemnly  declared  to  his 
‘  Stone  w’alls  do  not  a  prison  make,  friends,  and  gave  under  his  hand,  that  he 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage,’  would  not  continue  to  sit,  and  the  Assembly 

opposed  no  further  obstacle  to  his  retirement, 
more  fully  verified.  Each  and  every  day  he  On  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his  seat,  he 
had  a  levy  of  visitors.  His  imprisonment  was  received  with  acclamations  and  cheers, 
augmented  fifty-fold  his  popularity,  already  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  resolved  to 
very  great,  and  redoubled  his  ardor  and  bold-  retire,  the  announcement  was"  received  with 
ness  in  the  good  cause.  He  married  all  the  manifestations  of  regret.  At  the  period  of 
finest  souvenirs  of  the  first  half  century  of  his  resignation  the  poet  lived  at  Passy.  He 
his  existence  to  immortal  verse ;  derided,  has  since  transported  his  household  gods  to 
sneered  down,  and  exposed  the  faults  and  the  Rue  d’Enfer,  in  a  remote  quarter  of  Paris 
crimes  of  the  government,  and  defended  not  far  from  the  Luxembourg, 
human  liberty  and  humanity  itself,  with  a  The  relations  in  later  years  of  B6ranger 
poetic  and  religious  zeal,  the  result  of  a  pro-  with  Chateaubriand,  with  Lamennms,  and 
found  conviction  and  of  an  honest,  fervid  na-  with  Lamartine,  are  alluded  to  by  M.  St. 
ture.  Sometimes  his  strains  were  full  of  pathos  Beuve.  It  must  be  said,  that  these  eminent 
sadness,  sometimes  gay  and  mocking,  some-  men  sought  the  poet  and  songwriter,  and 
times  sparkling  and  lively  as  a  glass  of  A'i  that  the  simple  ckansonnier  did  not  make  the 
mousseux.  But  whether  gay  or  grave,  |  first  advances.  Of  the  three,  the  most  eager 
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to  onltivate  DeBerangerwas  Chateanbriand. 
Beranger,  says  St.  Beure,  equals  any  one  of 
these  eminent  men  by  the  richness  of  his 
conversation  and  by  the  fertility  of  his  ideas, 
and  be  surpasses  them  “par  V insinuation  et 
I'adreste  du  detail.”  • 

Beranger  is  familiarly  described,  in  a  letter 
of  1846,  by  a  friend  who  went  to  visit  him, 
as  walking  after  dinner  alone,  in  a  small 
square  garaen,  large  as  a  man’s  hand,  with¬ 
out  spectacles  on  his  pimpled  face,  young 
in  mind,  lively,  agreeable — nay,  charming, 
notwithstanding  his  sixty-six  years,  now  ar¬ 
rived,  by  efflux  of  time,  at  seventy-four. 

Then,  as  now,  De  Beranger  wished  to  play 
the  part  of  adviser  to  all  his  friends.  He 
advised  Chateaubriand  concerning  his  me¬ 
moirs  ;  Lamartine,  concerning  hn  health, 
prescribing  for  him  bark;  and  Lamennais, 
concerning  a  legacy  which  he  advised  the 
Abbe  to  renounce.  Beranger,  says  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  in  conclusion,  would  be 
perfect  if  it  were  not  for  one  pretension — 
the  pretension  of  wishing  to  pass  as  the  only 
sage  and  philosopher  of  his  time.  M.  St. 
Beuve  considers  him  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
but  not  the  greatest,  poet  of  our  age.  He 
places  him  in  the  second  group,  with  Burns, 
Horace,  and  La  Fontaine.  Are  these  last, 
however,  in  the  second  group?  We  think 
not ;  and  there  we  are  at  issue  with  M.  St. 
Beuve.  Burns,  Horace  and  La  Fontaine, 
says  St.  Beuve,  were  never  the  poets  of  a 


party,  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  elevated, 
and  of  an  order  more  universal  than  De  Be¬ 
ranger.  But  De  Beranger  was  never  the 
poet  of  a  part^,  but  the  exponent  of  the 
feeling  of  a  nation.  Neither  Horace,  in  bis 
epistles,  nor  La  Fontaine,  in  bis  fables,  have 
played  the  part  of  flatterer  to  any  vice  or  any 
folly.  But,  has  De  B&ranger?  He  has 
chanted,  and,  if  you  will,  somewhat  too 
much  caressed  and  cherished  the  military 
glory  of  France,  but  Frenchmen  in  general 
call  this  patriotism,  and  an  error  on  virtue’s 
side. 

Before  the  time  of  De  Beranger,  the  chan~ 
son  in  France  was  not  considered  a  literary 
or  poetical  eSbrt.  Oay,  amusing,  and  flow¬ 
ing,  it  often  was,  no  doubt.  But  De  Be¬ 
ranger  threw  into  it  tenderness,  pathos, 
patriotism,  the  6nest  sen.se  and  the  finest 
feeling  in  the  simplest  and  fewest  words.  He 
introduced  into  poetry  the  concision  and  good 
sense  of  Voltaire,  without  any  portion  of  a 
scoffing  or  more  malicious  spirit  than  would 
be  accounted  zestful.  So  long  as  France  is 
a  great  nation,  and  so  long  as  i^s  language 
endures,  so  long  will  the  poetry  of  De  Be¬ 
ranger  be  read  with  pleasure  and  delight. 

We  would  willingly  dwell  on  other  pass¬ 
ages  in  the  interesiiog  volumes  of  M.  St. 
Beuve,  but  we  have  fully  filled  the  space 
allotted  to  us,  and  must  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  the  volumes  if  he  wishes  to  know 
more  of  their  contents. 


_ _ .• 

From  Blackwood’s  If  a  g  a  s  i  n  e  . 

EVELYN  AND  PEPYS. 


The  “long  results  of  time”  bring  about 
strange  combinations.  Meeting  and  crossing 
each  other  here  and  there  on  their  living 
way,  there  yet  could  be  do  less  likely  union 
in  the  thoughts  of  posterity  or  in  the  history 
of  their  time  than  that  of  the  two  names 
which  head  this  page.  The  most  frank  and 
unreserved  of  autobiographers,  knowing  many 
compunctions  but  no  shame ;  and  the  most 
courtly  and  polished  of  antique  gentlemen, 
perpetually  holding  himself  erect  on  the  poise 
of  natural  self-respect  and  formal  dignity, 
Samuel  Pepys  and  John  Evelyn,  of  all  men 
most  unlike  each  other,  come  down  to  us, 


side  by  side.  The  one  unfolds  his  brisk  pa¬ 
norama,  the  other  solemly  exhibits  his  stately 
picture.  Wicked  human  nature,  always  least 
alive  to  propriety,  looks  respectfully,  but 
with  a  yawn,  upon  the  one,  but  chuckles 
aloud,  shaking  its  head  for  decorum’s  sake, 
with  infinite  amusement  and  unrestrained 
laughter,  over  the  other.  How  the  two  chro¬ 
niclers  might  esteem  their  diflerent  degrees 
of  popularity,  or  if  the  disclosure  of  all  his 
wicked  ways  would  shame  Mr.  Secretary 
Pepys  at  last,  the  curiosity  which  he  satisfies 
so  frankly  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  now  ; 
but  it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  per- 
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ceive  irith  what  stately  disgust  bis  patrician 
companion,  who  leaves  behind  him  uolhing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  would  turn  from  this  wick¬ 
ed  little  impersonation  of  bustle,  vanity,  and 
spirit,  who  smuggles  along  the  solemn  high¬ 
way  of  history  by  the  Lord  of  Wotton’s 
side. 

In  spite  of  all  the  vices  of  the  time,  the 
very  climax  and  culmination  as  it  was  of 
public  riot  and  license,  of  universal  deprav¬ 
ity  and  fa»hionable  vileness,  it  keeps  its  hold 
strangely  upon  the  imagination,  perhaps,  as 
the  close  of  the  picturesque  in  English  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  hard  to  believe  in  domestic  peace 
after  so  long  an  interval  of  broil  and  battle ; 
and  the  unmitigated  disaster  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  rugged  heroical  sway  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  if  they  braced  the  kingdona  and  its 
people  for  all  imaginable  hardships,  left  them 
shiftless  and  undefended  against  the  ener¬ 
vating  influences  of  luxury.  No  sooner  had 
the  iron  gripe  of  Cromwell  faltered  from  the 
reins  of  state  which  he  alone  could  hold — no 
sooner  had  the  sunny  light  of  holiday  burst 
forth  agmn  over  a  land  so  long  held  fast  by 
the  stem  claims  of  duty  and  necessity — than 
all  England  yielded  itself  up,  flushed  and  lan¬ 
guid,  to  the  unaccustomed  pleasure.  With 
song  and  story  in  his  train — with  misfortune 
and  exile  past  to  endear  him  to  the  human 
heart  of  the  nation — with  fluttering  imps,  gay 
in  the  stolen  robes  of  Loves  and  Graces, 
scattering  flowers  upon  his  way,  the  banished 
Charles,  a  youthful  gallant,  burst  gay  upon 
the  fascinated  sight  which  for  many  a  day 
bad  forgotten  pageants.  The  traditionary 
splendors  of  Elizabeth,  the  meaner  merry¬ 
makings  of  James,  the  austere  magnificence 
of  that  melancholy  Charles  whom  many  hon¬ 
ored  as  a  martyr,  and  all  knew  in  the  mxjesty 
of  fate  and  sorrow,  bad  links  of  association 
with  this  new  period  which  the  Common¬ 
wealth  altogether  lacked.  The  hereditary 
monarchy  resumed  its  place  with  triumph, 
and  the  king  who  could  speak  of  his  royal 
ancestors  through  many  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion,  grasped  to  the  instincts  of  the  people, 
in  a  way  which  the  kingliest  man  on  earth, 
being  the  son  of  his  own  deeds  alone,  must 
always  fail  t^do.  The  kingdom  flashed  into 
a  sudden  uproar  of  unreasoning  enjoyment. 
No  one  asked  if  it  was,  after  all,  so  mighty 
a  felicity  for  England  that  the  king  should 
enjoy  his  own  again.  The  country  blindfold¬ 
ed  itself  with  hearty  purpose  and  good-will, 
and,  breaking  forth  of  all  its  late  restr^ts. 


gave  itself  op  heart  and  soul  to  the  frolic, 
glad  to  forget  what  went  before,  and  unthink- 
ing  all  that  should  follow  when  its  pranks 
were  done. 

Youth  and  high  spirits  masked  with  a  na¬ 
tural  and  graceful  illusion  the  license  of  the 
court ;  and  so  long  as  the  crowned  head  was 
new  in  its  dominion,  no  intrusive  familiarity 
stepped  in  to  draw  aside  the  veil.  The  country, 
which  enjoyed  so  thoroughly  its  own  riotous 
festival,  was  perfectly  pleased  to  look  on  with 
indulgent  complacency  on  the  more  prolonged 
rejoicings  of  the  king ;  a  brisk  activity  of 
pleasure  stirred  the  universal  pulses.  Long 
ago,  one  must  be  idle  if  one  would  be  gay  ; 
but  now  there  was  none  of  all  your  sober 
craftsmen  so  constantly  occupied  as  your  man 
of  pleasure.  Where  great  affairs  of  state 
were  deliberated — where  vast  projects  were 
put  forth  by  one  imperial  will  and  executed 
by  many  stout  and  valorous  hands  in  com¬ 
parative  silence — every  corner  was  alive  now 
with  some  device  of  entertainment — some¬ 
thing  to  beguile  and  cheat  the  time,  which 
Cromwell  found  so  short  and  fleeting  for  all 
he  had  to  do ;  and  when  sober  men  began  to 
resume  their  common  life  once  more,  they 
turned  still  a  smiling  glance  upon  those  gar¬ 
dens  of  Armida,  those  fabulous  bowers  of 
youth  and  luxury  and  royal  pleasure,  which 
enclosed  the  king. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  such  wearisome 
thing  in  the  world  as  a  prolonged  unnatural 
holiday.  Capricious  England  grew  tiied  of 
its  play — the  dusty  heated  afternoon  eclipsed 
the  fresh  glories  of  the  morning.  The  revels 
that  looked  so  bright  at  first,  began  to  pall. 
It  was  DO  longer  the  exuberance  of  youth, 
but  the  coarse  mirth  of  custom  that  rang  in 
shouts  as  loud  as  ever  from  the  high  places  ; 
and  the  astonished  nation,  stopping  short  in 
its  own  dance,  looked  with  disenchanted  eyes 
upon  the  whirl  of  careless  gayety,  which 
hid  from  royal  sight  and  observation  the  life 
of  the  country  and  the  well-being  of  the  world. 
No  virtuous  man,  were  he  ever  so  great  a 
votary  of  the  royal  martyr,  could  contrast 
the  clear  daylight  of  the  great  usurper’s  rule 
and  this  hectic  illumination,  without  an  in¬ 
voluntary  sigh  for  the  sovereign  power  which 
was  DO  longer  an  honor  and  a  defence  to  £Ing- 
land.  The  sober  sense  of  the  nation  sicV 
ened  at  this  heedless  tumult  of  gayety ;  all 
that  was  pure  and  honorable  shrank  back  in 
horror  from  the  undisguised  debauchery  of 
these  polluted  palaces ;  the  national  pride 
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was  at  once  offended  and  bunailiated  by  de- 1 
fenceless  coasts,  and  a  presunnin^  and  unpun¬ 
ished  enemy,  while  rumors  of  French  ij®u- 
ence  meanly  submitted  to — of  French  bribes 
still  more  meanly  accepted — sank  the  once 
worshipped  kinp  into  the  depths  of  popu¬ 
lar  contempt.  But  there  is  seldom  so  great 
an  evil  in  present  existence  as  to  shut  out  fear 
of  a  greater,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  the  un¬ 
wise  and  unprosperous  James,  was  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  guardian  angel.  “  No  one  will  kill  me 
to  make  you  king,”  said  the  Merry  Monarch 
to  his  successor;  and  it  was  the  greatest  de¬ 
fence  which  remained  to  this  idol  of  the  po¬ 
pular  fancy — this  waster  of  the  most  royal 
gifts  of  Providence — and  the  strongest  tie 
which  bound  the  undeceived  and  discontent¬ 
ed  country  to  its  failure  of  a  king. 

Religious  persecution  and  intolerance,  far 
from  chary  of  their  alliance  at  any  time,  took 
kindly  to  the  profane  sovereign,  and  made  no 
scruple  in  using  his  power.  Good,  passive, 
law-obeying  Puritanism,  forgetting  its  old 
usage  of  resistance,  suffered  itself  to  be 
slain  with  edifying  resignation.  And  the 
time-bred  monsters  too— the  Popish  plot, 
fabulous  or  real — the  pseudo  Prot^tant  plot, 
which  hunted  this  spectre  into  mad  chaos 
and  unbelief — agitated  the  public  mind  with 
fright  and  indignation;  and  heavy  and  real 
disaster  added  its  crushing  and  repeated 
blow.  One  such  event  as  the  Great  Plague 
or  Fire  of  Ix)ndon  seems  enough,  in  ordinary 
course,  for  a  generation  of  men  ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  understand  the  strain  of  nerve  and 
courage  which  resisted,  or  the  passive  unre- 
flective  endurance  which  lived  through  such 
overwhelming  calamities.  Nor  only  lived 
through — but,  dancing  on  the  graves  of  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  over  the  ashes  of  destruction, 
spread  its  unwholesome  gayety  around  with¬ 
out  a  pause. 

Yet,  sparkling  with  profane  wit,  rich  in 
wanton  beauty,  profus-ely  endowed  with  the 
lesser  talents  which  sparkle  in  their  genera¬ 
tion  more  than  the  great  lights  of  genius, 
there  is  no  period  more  picturesque  in  cos¬ 
tume,  more  animated  in  grouping,  or  more 
pictoral  in  general  light  and  shadow.  Dawn¬ 
ing  Science,  that  has  not  yet  quite  forgotten 
its  old  tricks  of  legerdemain,  but  mixes  up 
the  half-discovered  grandeur  of  its  vast  new 
truth,  with  pranks  of  old  astrology  and  nim¬ 
ble  sleight-of-hand — Art,  that  comes  a  full- 
grown  giant  from  over  the  sea,  holding  up  a 
mirror  by  the  courtly  hands  of  Lely  and 
Kneller,  to  the  voluptuous  Graces  of  the 
court,  and  overflooding  with  perukes  and 
laced  coats  the  ancestral  picture  galleries  of 
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all  England — the  two  great  faculties  of  curi¬ 
osity  and  wonder,  primitive  capacities  almost 
exhausted  in  our  day,  peering  everywhere 
with  a  hundred  eyes;  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  Learning  marching  solemnly  on  to  its 
sum  of  knowledge,  yet  making  itself  a  very 
prodigy  of  industry  and  research,  by  the 
way.  Through  this  and  in  it,  and  through  a 
hundred  little  intricacies  of  official  jobbery, 
of  political  intrigue,  of  private  broils,  and 
match  makings,  flows  such  an  overflowing 
and  abundant  soul  of  energy  as  puts  life  and 
breath  into  the  whole.  A  corrupt  and  self¬ 
degrading  state,  with  every  element  of  ruin 
in  its  bosom  ;  yet  in  such  rude  might  of  vi¬ 
tality — every  purse  throbbing  with  strength, 
every  vein  full-blooded,  every  muscle  sound — 
that  the  current  of  its  perpetual  activity 
sweeps  our  languid  footsteps  into  it  with  an 
irresistible  attraction — the  stream  hurri«*8  on 
its  course  with  such  a  visible  impetus  of  life. 

And  what  even  ^le  brilliant  record  of 
Macaulay  cannot  do  for  Dutch  William,  and 
his  austere  and  virtuous  heroism,  a  crowd  of 
self- biographers  have  done  for  the  times  of 
lawless  Charles.  When  the  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral  story  fmls,  it  is  rare  that  a  bit  of  sun- 
bright  daguerreotype — a  homely  clear  suc¬ 
cession  of  every  days  threaded  upon  some 
individual  life — is  unsuccessful  in  catching 
the  eye  and  rousing  the  interest ;  nor  is  there 
any  period  so  fertile  in  such  as  this  and  the 
preceding  generation.  The  records  of  Mary 
Hutchinson,  the  wife-like  story  of  Lady  Fan- 
shaw,  and  those  breathings  of  ascetic  piety 
and  meek  devotion,  which  startle  us  so  much, 
from  the  pen  of  a  maid  of  honor  in  the  dis¬ 
solute  court  of  Charles — the  diaries  of  Mrs. 
Godolphin — add  touches  of  feminine  nicety 
to  Evelyn’s  gentleman-like  chronicle,  and  the 
unparalleled  revelations  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pe- 
pys;  not  to  speak  of  narratives  less  known — 
the  journals  of  pious  Non-conformists,  and 
sketches  of  personal  experience,  which,  by 
some  necessity  laid  upon  them,  hosts  of  those 
good  people  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  leave 
behind.  We  had  almost  added  to  the  list 
that  person  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  London  who  indites  the^rue  history 
of  the  Great  Plague  ;  and,  but  that  scoffers 
say  he  is  no  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the 
redoubtable  Crusoe,  his  brother  and  kins¬ 
man,  no  bit  of  individual  story  throws  more 
light  upon  the  time  than  does  his.  We  can 
spare  it,  however,  in  the  profusion  of  auto¬ 
biographical  riches,  concerning  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  which  there  can  be  no  dispute;  and 
passing  Master  Defoe  on  the  one  side,  and 
my  Lord  Clarendon,  authentic,  but  ponde- 
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rouR,  on  ihe  other,  there  are  still  abundant 
materials  from  which  to  glean  the  history, 
both  public  and  domestic,  of  this  lively  and 
animated  time. 

Shut  your  eyes,  gentle  reader !  forget  that 
there  are  steam  engines  and  iron  ways,  re¬ 
formed  Houses  of  Parliament,  public  meet¬ 
ings,  variible  funds,  and  invariable  income 
taxes,  in  this  working-day  world.  Let  the 
old  sunshine  of  romance  break  upon  you 
through  the  old  rich  foliage  of  that  old  old 
England,  which  was  in  story  and  in  rhyme, 
if  it  never  was  in  the  sober  light  of  every 
day.  Never  s.op  to  inquire  if  the  road  is 
safe  at  night ;  rather  admire  the  antique  pis¬ 
tols  in  this  knave’s  holsters,  and  that  stout 
steed  of  his,  which  was  never  intended  to 
run  away,  you  may  be  certain,  if  all  the 
highwaymen  between  Thames  and  Humber 
cried,  “  Stand !”  Stout  rascals  are  those 
riders,  too,  as  good  for  a  blow  as  any  of  their 
inches  who  ride  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
law ;  and  with  such  an  escort  the  gilded 
coach  goes  at  a  leisurely  pace  along  the 
warm  and  sandy  track,  threading  the  mazes 
of  shadow  and  sunshine  that  checker  all  this 
quiet  way.  Perhaps  the  worthy  gentleman 
within  is  doing  a  bit  of  his  Sylva,  or  taking 
notes  upon  his  tablets,  or  making  mental 
memorandums  for  his  diary,  which  he  will 
£11  in  when  he  gets  home ;  and  looking  back 
upon  his  composed  and  guiltless  memory, 
such  vistas  of  trim  gardens  rise  to  bis  vision, 
such  a  sheen  of  dazzling  fountains  glitU^  in 
the  sun,  such  fair  and  goodly  ^erraces,  such 
winding  alleys  of  green  shade,  such  artful 
delusions  and  tricks  of  perspective  expand 
before  him,  that  these  fair,  bright,  homely 
fields  map  themselves  out  to  his  fancy  in 
labyrinths  and  mazes  of  intricate  art,  and 
nature  smirks  out  of  her  quaintly  fhshioned 
livery,  but  keeps  her  blix)m  and  her  luxuriance 
still,  and  flings  her  flowers  find  green  leaves  in 
handfuls  at  the  feet  of  Evelyn,  in  mockery 
of  all  would  do  to  restrain  her  freedom — 
yet  in  loving  mockery  withal.  Not  to  in¬ 
spect  another  newly-completed  and  princely 
garden,  but  to  see  some  “  incomparable 
pieces”  of  Titian  or  of  Raphael,  and  to  tell 
the  noble  amateur  of  Grindling  Gibbons  and 
his  wonderful  feats  of  carving,  with  benevo¬ 
lent  purpose  of  enriching  this  humble  genius, 
the  Master  of  Sayes  Court  drives  to  town ; 
thence  to  kiss  hands  at  court,  perhaps,  and, 
with  pious  horror  and  courtly  curiosity,  to 
become  aware  of  the  unbecoming  pomp  and 
extravagance  of  my  Lady  Castlemtune ; 
thence  to  the  Royal  Society,  where  are  many 
curious  tricks  of  science  strangely  mingled 


and  mixed  up  with  great  discoveries,  to  be 
seen  and  heard  of,  and  where  learned  and 
lordly  dilettantism  does  not  disdain  a  gossip 
now  and  then  to  lighten  graver  discussions  ; 
and  thence,  with  encounter  of  many  notable 
names  and  historical  personages  by  the  way, 
to  coach  again,  and  home  at  a  quieter  pace 
along  the  dewy  road,  where  the  laborer 
hastens  to  be  housed  before  nightfall,  and 
the  outriding  knaves  look  to  their  pistols, — 
for  though  the  country  is  quiet,  the  road  has 
no  great  name  by  night. 

•  Or  if,  most  worsliipful  spectator  of  these 
elder  ages,  your  taste  directs  you  to  a  gayer 
scene — lo,  only  a  street  apart,  “mighty  fine” 
in  the  new  camlet  suit,  whose  bravery  he  en¬ 
joys  with  genuine  delight  and  a  professional 
appreciation,  in  his  new  curled  black  peruke, 
hU  eyes  twinkling  with  curiosity,  with  fun 
and  wickedness,  see  Mr.  Secretary  at  his  desk 
in  his  office,  perhaps,  discussing  with  natural 
acuteness  some  matter  of  business,  or  warily 
receiving  a  letter  which  feels  heavy,  but 
which  the  official’s  unsuspecting  faculties 
will  take  no  cognizance  of  at  present.  If 
you  have  real  business  to  transact,  and  can 
but  catch  this  twinkling  eye,  you  will  forth¬ 
with  entertain  a  higher.opinion  of  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Pepys ;  for  a  cle  ir  understanding  and 
some  sliarp  bits  of  insight  are  in  the  plea¬ 
sure-loving  officer  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he 
does  not  fail  to  despatch  your  affairs  out  of 
band  with  the  true  economy  of  promptitude, 
having  various  more  pleasurable  engage¬ 
ments  in  his  faithful  memory.  And  now  it 
is  noon  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Pepys  has  a  venison 
pasty  at  home,  where  his  wife,  “poor 
wretch,”  grumbles  to  know  of  the  gay  pro¬ 
gramme  of  her  husband’s  afternoon,  yet  is 
nut  without  projects  of  her  own,  and  is  little 
less  fine  in  her  tabby  gown,  turned  and  newly 
laced,  than  Samuel  himself ;  and  now,  having 
locked  up  our  office  like  a  good  subject  and 
honest  oiiici.d,  having  dined  with  our  wife  at 
home  like  a  loyal  and  loving  husband,  and 
generally  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of 
duty  and  propriety — now  for  our  own  private 
and  particular  delights.  It  is  odd  if  these 
twinkling  eyes  do  not  make  observations  at 
the  playhouse,  piquant  and  relishing,  of  the 
regnant  Mrs.  Nelly,  or  the  presumptuous  my 
lady,  who  fills  with  scandalized  but  most 
lively  curiosity  a  hundred  lookers  on  more 
scrupulous  than  Mr.  Pepys;  and  perhaps  a 
little  episode  behind  the  scenes  gives  a  still 
more  piquant  conclusion  to  the  beloved  di- 
vertisement.  Then,  it  may  be,  we  have  a 
stroll  in  the  Exchange,  to  cheapen  gloves  of 
a  famous  beauty,  who  does  not  disdain  to 
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vend  her  delicate  wares,  embroidered  in  gold, 
to  the  court  gHilants,  among  whom  we 
•wagger  with  the  best;  and  close  by  here  is 
some  singular  rarity,  which  may  be  a  fine 
picture,  or  an  old  awful  emblazoned  manu¬ 
script,  an  artful  automaton,  or  a  conjuror,  to 
whom  many-bladed  knives  and  burning  coals 
are  wholesome  daily  fare,  hut  which,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  we  do  not  fail,  with  most  observant 
curiosity,  to  see  and  take  diligent  note  of. 
From  this  we  hasten,  with  still  more  plea¬ 
surable  anticipations,  to  present  to  our  Va¬ 
lentine  the  embroiilered  gloves  we  have  just 
purchased  from  the  humbler  beauty,  but 
passing  near  our  own  house,  encounter,  much 
discomfited,  the  French  servant  of  a  Mr. 
Somebody  whom  our  wife  has  had  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  in  France,  and  are  straightway 
overwhelmed  with  a  host  of  suchlike  small 
jealousies  as  we  ourselves  complacently  com¬ 
passionate  in  our  wife;  after  which,  though 
on  returning  home  we  have  a  very  nice  supper 
and  much  music,  playing  on  the  viol  our¬ 
selves  with  great  relish,  and  listening  to  the 
songs  of  our  companions,  we  find  the  day 
somewhat  beclouded,  looking  back  upon  it, 
especially  as  our  wife,  “  poor  wretch”  no 
longer,  is  discovered  in  high  spirits;  and 
so,  having  posted  our  diary,  “  to  bed,”  with 
more  virtuous  resolutions  for  the  morrow. 

So,  according  to  the  representation  of 
each,  is  the  daily  life  of  John  Evelyn  and  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  A  Urge  amount  of  business 
somehow  or  other  manages  to  get  transacted 
by  the  bustling  hands  of  the  pleasure-loving 
secretary  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
grave  and  decorous  festivity,  sight  seeing, 
and  merry-making,  accumulate  in  the  busy 
days  of  the  lofty  gentleman,  his  neighbor  and 
contemporary.  Both  have  their  hands  full 
of  perpetual  negotiations ;  not  a  manamvring 
mamma  in  a  fashionable  novel  makes  moie 
matches  than  the  learned  and  courtly  Evelyn ; 
and  as  for  Samuel,  his  gloryings  over  one 
successful  enterprise  of  the  kind,  his  delight 
at  my  lady’s  acknowledgment  of  his  cousin- 
ship,  and  his  tribulations  on  account  of  the 
bashful  bridegroom,  are  as  amusing  as  they 
are  characteristic.  No  modern  glossings  over 
of  the  bargain,  no  sentimentality  of  attach¬ 
ment  or  congenial  feelings,  are  necessary  in 
these  honest  records ;  it  is  enough,  as  well 
for  the  high-principled  Evelyn  as  for  the  less 
particular  Pepys,  that  the  estates  and  pos¬ 
sessions  of  their  protegis  are  congenial,  and 
aflford  mutual  satisfaction,  whereupon  they 
proceed  with  downright  sincerity  to  the  less 
important  matter  of  personal  introduction, 
nor  leave  the  passive  pair,  whom  we  can 


scarcely  suspect  of  being  the  principal  per¬ 
formers,  till  their  little  drama  of  a  day  is 
fairly  concluded  with  settlement  signed  and 
responses  given,  and  another  wedding  added 
to  the  records  of  fate.  Other  negotiations 
besides  these  occupy  the  active  minds  of  the 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Secretary  has  much  in 
his  power,  and  can  procure  contracts,  victual¬ 
lings,  shipbuildings,  for  such  honest  crafts¬ 
men  as  recommend  themselves  in  a  due  and 
satisfactory  manner  to  his  humane  or  official 
preference  ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  stands,  a  sort  of 
self-constituted  plenipotentiary  and  ambas¬ 
sador,  between  the  arts  and  their  noble  pa¬ 
trons — between  the  great  nobleman  who 
does  not  know  the  value  of  his  antiquities, 
and  the  eager  representative  of  learning  who 
would  fain  possess  them  ;  and,  nobler  and 
better  office  still,  a  voluntary  almoner  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Both  are  men  of  sin¬ 
gular  energy,  brave,  active,  and  full  of  vigor, 
long  livers,  keen  observers,  each  with  an  in¬ 
sight  of  his  own ;  and  whether  we  admire  the 
courage  which  keeps  Mr.  Pepys  in  London 
at  bis  post  through  all  the  horrors  of  the 
plague — a  courage  which  he  cannot  help  ad¬ 
miring  himself,  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  at 
his  own  intrepidity  —  or  the  promptitude 
which  brings  Evelyn  to  court  through  the 
hot  and  perilous  streets  of  the  still  burning 
city,  with  his  “  plot”  for  a  new  London — it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  the  readiness  for 
emergencies,  the  strength  of  exertion,  and 
quick  perception  of  necessity  which  distin¬ 
guish  these  most  dissimilar  men. 

With  a  stately  bow  of  respect,  owed  fully 
more  to  his  own  importance  than  to  his  au¬ 
dience,  John  Evelyn  presents  himself  to  the 
courteous  hearing  of  posterity.  Third  son 
of  Richard  Evelyn  of  Wotton,  descendant  of 
sundri^amilies  and  persons  of  repute,  whose 
names  figure  in  county  lists  and  on  white 
marble  tombstones,  it  would  not  beseem  the 
well  born  and  well-mannered  patrician  to 
burst  upon  us  without  an  introdu^^n.  He 
who  at  six  years  old  sits  for  his  picture,  and 
at  a  still  earlier  period  lays  foundation-stones 
of  local  churches,  is  marked  already  by  the 
public  seal  a  small  representative  of  all  con¬ 
stitutional  dignities,  church  and  state ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  realize  the  minia¬ 
ture  man,  or  rather  miniature  gentleman  and 
courtier,  in  his  little  velvet  coat  and  dainty 
ruffles,  his  cravat  of  point-lace  and  inch  of 
sword.  Yet  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  little  Evelyn  has  heart  to  be  idle,  after 
all,  and  is  able  to  indulge,  though  solemnly 
and  with  self-reproof,  in  the  whims  and  erra¬ 
tic  studies  of  youth.  Farther  on  we  have 
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even  dancing  and  trifling  added  to  the  cata¬ 
logue,  though  not  without  a  suspicion  that 
all  the  lofty  stripling’s  trifling  and  dancing 
are  only  additional  modes  of  perfecting  the 
education  which  is  not  complete  without 
these  lighter  appendages.  Talk  of  moderp 
education,  with  all  its  strain  and  all  its  facts 
and  figures!  but  what  is  this  to  the  positive 
coat-armor  of  accomplishment  and  perfec¬ 
tion  in  which  the  youthful  gentleman  of 
King  Charles  I.  was  expected  to  endue  him¬ 
self? — not  an  easy  working-day  costume, 
flexible  to  ordinary  human  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion,  nor  a  fancy  suit  of  aesthetics  and  phi¬ 
lanthropies,  such  as  does  credit  to  the  youth  * 
of  leisure  and  wealth  in  these  days,  but  such 
a  pomp  of  buckram  and  embroidery,  such 
wonderful  Admirable  Crichtonism,  such  vir¬ 
tuosity.  that  modem  accomplishments  must 
fall  back  dismayed  before  the  ponderous 
splendor,  and  modern  schoolmasters  —  let 
them  be  abroad  as  much  as  they  will — shrink 
in  conscious  inferiority  from  the  task  of  com¬ 
peting  with  this  ancient  manufacture  of  the 
polished  gentleman — a  curious  production  of 
antique  fashion  and  slow  pace,  it  may  be,  yet 
we  cannot  deny  with  rare  and  noble  qualities, 
and  a  solemn  grace  the  glory  whereof  has 
departed  from  this  realm  of  England  many  a 
day  and  long. 

To  complete  this  weighty  and  elaborate 
process  of  self-manufacture,  and  not  without 
a  prudent  motive,  by  the  way,  of  removing 
himself  from  the  disastrous  scene  of  civil  war, 
wherein,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  wisely  says,  he  and 
his  brothers,  from  the  locality  of  their  estates, 
would  have  but  exposed  themselves  to  certain 
ruin,  without  doing  corresponding  service  to 
the  cause  of  King  Charles,  our  youthful  Pa¬ 
ladin  sets  forth  upon  his  travels,  father  and 
mother  being  dead  by  this  time,  and  the  fa¬ 
mily  home  at  Wotton  become  his  brother’s 
inheritance.  After  a  most  stately  and  edi¬ 
fying  fashion  these  travels  are  conducted ; 
and  when  he  has  visited  Home  and  the  great¬ 
er  cities  of  Italy,  Evelyn  returns  to  Paris  to 
marry  a  very  young  and  very  fair  wife, 
daughter  of  the  English  ambassador  there, 
whom  he  has  to  leave  very  shortly,  making 
his  will  with  all  solemnity,  to  look  after  bis 
atfairs  in  England.  After  an  absence  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  he  returns  to  Paris,  King 
Charles  of  blessed  memory  being  by  this 
time  the  saint  and  martyr  instead  of  the 
struggling  monarch  of  bis  scattered  party. 
By  and  by,  a  formal  return  of  the  family  is 
made  to  England,  where  they  manage  to  live 
very  comfortably,  as  it  seems,  and  not  without 
much  interchange  of  pleasant  visitings  and 


occasions  of  rejoicing,  multiplying  and  grow¬ 
ing  rich  during  the  time  of  that  “  unn:itural 
usurpation’’  which  kept  the  virtuous  Charles 
II.  from  his  father’s  throne.  There  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  all  contemporary  histo¬ 
ries  of  a  troubled  era  than  the  quiet  tenor 
of  every  day,  which,  after  all,  public  events 
agitate  so  little.  To  see,  instead  of  the  in¬ 
tense,  engrossing  excitement  which  we  look 
for,  the  busy  plotting  and  perpetual  ferment 
of  so  singular  a  period  of  national  transition, 
and  so  high  a  tide  of  faction  and  party  feel¬ 
ing,  long  lapses  of  quiet  days,  wherein  com¬ 
mon  people  go  about  common  business,  when 
sales  are  made  and  peaceable  marriages,  ba¬ 
bies  born  and  gardens  planned,  when  tra¬ 
velling  gentlemen  have  leisure  to  get  robbed, 
and  virtuoso  ladies  to  make  collections  of 
china,  and  all  the  world  to  go  on  by  the 
hour,  according  to  its  wont,  in  the  calm  un¬ 
consciousness  of  human  custom,  has  a  singu¬ 
lar  eflfect  upon  the  distant  spectator-vUiun  of 
posterity.  Good  posterity  of  two  hundred 
years  hence,  perusing  with  curious  interest 
these  worn  and  yellow  pages  for  sake  of  the 
insight  they  may  throw  upon  the  perplexing 
hi-ilory  of  the  great  Russian  war !  not  a 
doubt  you  will  find  in  the  brown  enclosure 
of  Maga  something  on  the  subject  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  British  soil  trembles  all  over 
with  eager  interest — that  at  board  and  fire¬ 
side  there  is  no  other  matter  worthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion — that  troops  and  supplies — far-away 
movements  of  fleets  and  armies  —  far-off 
echoes  of  artillery  and  din  of  battle,  ring 
through  every  household.  Believe  it  not. 
The  howl  of  little  Johannie,  newly  tumbled 
down  stairs,  is  a  much  more  moving  sound 
than  the  Cossack  war-cry  in  the  distant  fight; 
and  not  a  resounding  gun  of  all  these  arma¬ 
ments  shall  thrill  our  domestic  heart  with 
such  potential  horror  as  those  three  sharp 
strokes  at  which,  with  an  instinctive  shudder, 
we  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  tax- 
collector,  the  most  dread  officer  of  state.  In 
like  manner  yonder  ancient  days  pass  over 
the  heads  of  ^oha  Evelyn  and  Mary  his  wife. 
A  royal  martyr  and  a  royal  exile,  an  ‘‘  un¬ 
natural  usurpation,  ”  even  a  sequestered 
church,  entirely  fail  to  overthrow  the  natural 
balance.  Daily  human  life,  which  can  make 
nothing  of  the  seven- leagued  boots  of  history, 
but  must  tread  on  its  ordinary  pace  with  its 
prosaic  ordinary  footing,  walks  through  re¬ 
volutions  blindfolded,  nor  ever  finds  out  what 
burning  coals  it  has  passed  over,  nor  what 
pitfalls  it  has  escaped,  till  long  after,  looking 
back  upon  them  in  the  light  of  recollection, 
when  many  a  time  the  pulse  quickens  and 
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the  heart  to  perceive  dangers  at  the  time  un¬ 
known. 

With  no  such  solemn  introduction  as  his 
more  dignified  contemporary,  Mr.  Secretary 
Pepys  bustles  into  our  presence  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  time.  Left  entirely  in  the  dark, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  color  of  hair  and 
stature  of  person  belonging  to  the  paternal 
Pepys,  but  to  the  very  exisUmce  of  such  an 
individual,  Samuel,  spruce,  full-grown,  and 
curious,  comes  with  a  sudden  leap  out  of 
chaos  and  the  unknown,  and  reveals  himself, 
no  growth  of  years,  no  proper  little  boy,  and 
much-educated  young  man,  but  an  achieved 
and  complete  personage,  a  fait  accompli  td 
our  admiring  eyes — with  a  wife  and  a  ser¬ 
vant  Jane,  a  faithful  adherence  to  “  my  Lord,” 
a  place  in  an  office,  a  bouse  in  Axe  Yard  — 
where,  nevertheless,  he  lives  in  the  garret — 
a  suit  with  gre  it  skirts,  (for  Pepys  is  not 
Pepys  without  his  costume,)  and  a  private 
condition  ‘‘very  handsome,  esteemed  rich, 
but  indeed  very  poor.”  In  such  aspect  is  it 
that  Samuel  Pepys  rises  upon  the  horizon,' 
a  man  even  then  of  much  business  and  many 
occupations — young,  alert,  and  full  of  curi¬ 
osity,  “  a  rising  man,”  as  the  phrase  goes — 
missing  no  opportunity  of  either  advance¬ 
ment  or  emolument,  and  quite  ready  to 
stnke  in  with  the  tide,  however  it  may  turn  ; 
not  much  caring,  as  it  seems,  whether  Charles 
Rex  or  Richard  Protector  win  the  day,  so 
that  my  Lord,  and  of  natural  consequence  my 
Lord's  dutiful  and  serviceable  kinsman,  have 
a  sufficiently  good  chance  of  getting  to  the 
top  of  the  wave. 

By  and  by,  the  lesser  stars  and  satellites 
of  Samuel  appear  in  the  firmament.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  poor  wife,  who  burns  her  hand 
making  ready  the  remains  of  a  turkey  for  the 
Sunday’s  dinner,  and  who  has  rather  a  se¬ 
cluded  life  of  it  in  the  garret  at  this  present 
writing,  but  who  for  the  rest  seems  to  have 
wonderfully  little  to  grumble  at — very  much 
less  than  she  comes  to  have  by-and-by  in 
Samuel’s  own  person — and  is  my  dear  wife, 
and  affectionately  considered^tbere  appears 
the  father,  whom  Samuel  finds  in  his  “cutting- 
house”  at  his  honest  trade  of  tailor,  and  of 
whom,  with  his  mother,  he  has  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  leave-taking  on  his  going  to  sea, 
“  without  having  them  to  drink  or  say  any 
thing  of  business  one  to  another,” — a  brother 
John,  who  becomes  visible  as  a  scholar  at 
Paul’s  school,  having  his  declamation  over¬ 
looked  and  correct*^  for  him  by  Samuel,' 
who  is  a  good  brother — another,  Tom,  cur¬ 
sorily  mentioned  afterwards  as  carrying  home 
a  new  coat  with  silver  buttons  to  the  rising 
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Admiralty  official,  —  and  sundry  “cozins,” 
who  cross  the  stage  now  and  then,  giving 
and  receiving  dinners,  advices,  and  such 
matters  of  ordinary  reciprocity.  The  ground 
is  strangely  shifted  in  this  second  family 
group,  from  the  lofty  kinsfolk  of  Wotton  and 
Godstone,  the  ambassador  father-in-law,  and 
magnificent  connections  of  Evelyn  and  his 
wife ;  yet  by  no  means  contemptible  people 
are  these  merry  citizens,  pleasure  loving  and 
feast-giving,  with  their  own  pretensions, quite 
as  decided,  though  of  a  lesser  order  of  great¬ 
ness.  The  time  is  manifestly  a  crisis,  and 
vexed  with  cross  currents  of  intelligence  from 
every  hand,  poor  good  Richard  Cromwell 
having  broken  down  under  the  weight  of  his 
father’s  truncheon,  the  woeful  Rump  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  its  dreary  burden 
of  life,  and  General  Monk  advancing  towards 
the  city — a  powerful  but  uncomprehended 
fate,  touching  whose  intentions  the  public 
mind  is  in  great  doubt  and  wonder.  This 
public  mind,  like  Pepys’  own,  seems  to  be 
fully  more  eager  to  hear  of  change  than  act¬ 
ive  to  bring  it  about,  and  waits  with  great 
curiosity  and  eagerness,  as  the  exhausted 
public  mind,  not  fertile  in  expedients,  is  apt 
to  wait  for  the  command  and  leading  of  some 
visible  Influence  great  enough  to  give  author¬ 
ity  to  the  general  wish.  At  the  coflee-house — 
at  the  House  itself,  where  there  is  an  un¬ 
deniable  “  muddle,”  and  nothing  half  so 
grateful  as  coffee — in  Westminster  Hall,  at 
church,  and  in  every  public  place,  all  sorts 
of  rumors  are  to  be  heard  of,  till  rumor 
rows  almost  weary  of  perpetual  self-contra- 
iction.  About  this  time  occurs  a  pretty 
glimmer  of  picture,  which  shows  that  Samuel 
his  an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  General 
Monk  has  been  appointed  general-in-chief  of 
all  the  forces  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  there 
is  a  universal  satisfaction,  although  no  other 
positive  changes  seem  to  be  known.  In  West¬ 
minster  Hall  Pepys  meets  with  Locke  and 
Purcell,  famous  masters  in  their  melodious 
art,  and  the  three  go  to  a  coffee-house,  where 
they  are  placed  at  windows  overlooking  the 
water.  Before  them  lies  the  Thames,  “  the 
silent  highway” — not  over-silent,  one  may 
conclude,  in  this  time  of  public  excitement — 
and  full  of  the  swift-shooting  wherries  and 
gay  barges,  mure  graceful  to  see  than  coach 
and  omnibus,  which  make  a  constant  com¬ 
munication  between  the  City  and  learned  and 
stately  Westminster.  Purcell  and  Locke  and 
Pepys  himself,  who  is  no  contemptible  musi¬ 
cian,  sing  “  brave  songs”  by  the  windows  of 
the  coffee-house.  The  air  tingles  with  the 
joyful  sound  of  bells  ;  the  February  afternoon, 
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Bunny  and  red,  shines  on  the  animated  river, 
and,  looking  down  its  gay  and  busy  tide,  the 
chronicler  says,  “  Here  out  of  the  windows  it 
was  a  most  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  city, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  a  glory 
about  it,  BO  high  was  the  light  of  the  bon- 
Bres,  and  so  mick  round  the  city,  and  the 
bells  rang  everywhere.” 

Almost  immediately  my  lord  emerges  from 
the  darkness,  goes  to  sea — which  is  to  say, 
lies  in  the  Channel,  waiting  the  turn  of  evenu, 
— taking  with  him  this  faithful  historian ; 
and  finally  has  the  honorable  office  of  bring¬ 
ing  home  the  king.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  in  this  part  of  the  record,  and  the  most 
.amusing,  is  the  unfailing  industry  and  pains 
of  Samuel  in  picking  up  all  the  small  per¬ 
quisites  and  fees  pertaining  to  his  office.  His 
“  half-piece,”  which  he  gets  from  a  person 
who  would  be  chaplain ;  bis  whole  piece  and 
twenty  shillings  in  silver  from  the  captain 
whose  commis-sion  he  draws ;  his  various 
droppings  in  of  little  streams  of  revenue ;  his 
addings  up  and  thanksgivings  for  the  same ; 
together  with  his  simple  delight  in  being 
addressed  as  S.  P.,  Esq.,  and  his  satisfaction 
in  sitting  at  table  with  my  lord,  and  having 
•so  much  honor  in  the  fleet.  How  these 
transactions  might  look  at  the  present  day, 
or  if  any  one  above  seventeen  dare  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  his  inmost  heart  a  stray  spark  of 

Irieasure  in  the  E->quire  on  the  back  of  a 
etter,  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Samuel 
Pepys  makes  no  boggling  at  his  ^official  dis¬ 
honesty,  if  dishonesty  it  was ;  his  vanity  is  so 
simple,  genuine,  and  warm,  that  one  almost 
likes  him  for  it;  and  we  believe  that  never 
one  of  the  public  whom  he  has  admitted  so 
largely  into  his  confidence,  grudged  him  a 
farthing  of  that  £30  which  i^muel  devoutly 
thanks  Heaven  he  is  “  worth”  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  voyage. 

Up  to  the  same  period  of  time  his  con¬ 
temporary  has  progressed  in  stately  pros¬ 
perity — has  become  the  purchaser  of  Say’s 
Court,  the  anc;^tral  property  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Sir  Richard  Browne;  the  father  of 
several  children,  and  the  sorrowful  survivor 
of  one  infant  prodigy,  whom  he  calls  the 
light  of  his  life;  has  owned  to  a  human 
thankfulness  in  paying  every  farthing  of 
debts  he  owes; — that  the  immaculate  Evelyn 
should  ever  have  permitted  himself  to  be  in 
debt  seems  the  wonder !  And  now,  having 
taken  an  active  part  in  plotting  for  the  Re¬ 
storation,  as  soon  as  this  was  practicable,  is 
in  high  favor  at  the  restored  Court,  a  friend 
of  both  Charles  and  James,  and  a  most  joy¬ 
ful  and  triumphant  sympathixer  in  their 
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changed  fortunes.  Shrewd  Samuel,  who  is 
no  enthusiast,  looks  on  with  a  cooler  eye  of 
observation ;  Evelyn  rejoices,  with  stately 
propriety,  but  with  all  his  heart. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  reign  confers 
upon  each  a  public  appointment,  and  here¬ 
after  they  gradually  approach  each  other. 
Pepys,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  has 
made  a  leap  from*  his  jB80  to  near  £300, 
advancing  steadily  to  the  higher  elevation — 
and  Evelyn,  suave  and  courtly,  and  full  of 
devices  for  the  spread  of  the  arts  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  age,  having  a  ready  eye 
fur  all  ingenious,  learnt,  and  curious  spirits, 
among  whom  there  can  be  little  doubt  Samuel 
has  an  admirable  right  to  be  placed.  The 
canvas  widens  and  enlarges;  busy  London 
throbbing  with  gay  life  and  energy ;  a  world 
of  new  affairs  in  hand,  a  new  reign  and  a 
youthful  ruler — a  throng  of  foreign  guests 
and  congratulations,  and  a  very  floi^  of 
home-reluming  exiles  open  to  our  view. 
Foremost  on  the  scene  is  the  King — of  whom 
no  one  as  yet  has  begun  to  speak  evil,  and 
who,  amid  gorgeous  processions,  and  in  the 
splendor  of  his  ancestral  palace,  is  still  the 
ideal  type  of  monarchy  to  bis  rejoicing  people 
— and  the  Duke,  who  gives  signs  of  vigor, 
honesty,  and  spirit,  and  is  still  an  orthodox 
Protestant,  so  far  as  appearances  go ;  no  time 
yet  for  poor  Cavaliers  to  feel  the  Wtter  pangs 
of  disappointment — no  time  for  balked  and 
ruined  creditors  of  the  Crown  to  bewail  the 
unrewarded  misery  of  their  loyal  sacrifices  ; 
a  host  of  new  delights  and  new  enterprises 
sprang  into  sudden  being,  and  a  long  retinue 
of  placemen,  after  Pepys’  fashion,  or  per¬ 
haps  after  a  fashion  still  less  honest,  nursing 
their  £80  into  £300,  and  much  contented 
with  the  process.  Rising  men  everywhere 
making  themselves  visible — rising  statesmen, 
wits,  philosophers,  and  favorites — and  abun¬ 
dance  of  interest  to  fill  the  public  mind  on 
every  topic,  and  keep  the  busy  throng  per¬ 
petually  astir. 

Evelyn  has  already  propounded  to  Mr. 
Robert  Boyle  his  plan  for  a  philosophic  as¬ 
sembly  of  mutual  edification,  and  already 
there  is  word  of  a  youth  of  incomparable 
genius,  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  who  is  calling 
new  buildings  into  being  in  the  classic  regions 
of  Alma  Mater;  so  here  we  have  already  the 
unformed  Royal  Society,  and  the  unbuilt 
8t.  Paul’s,  glimmering  to  the  daylight.  But. 
alas !  less  advanced  in  civilisation  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  bis  silver  buttons, 
Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  is  visible,  correcting 
his  cookmwd  Luce,  in  the  passage  of  his 
bouse,  for  leaving  the  door  ajar,  and  much 
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troubled  to  be  seen  in  the  act  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  chastisement  by  Sir  W.  Penn’s  boy, 
who  will  tell  it  to  the  family — wrhich  fright, 
however,  does  not  prevent  this  vigilant 
master  from  beating  the  same  or  another 
girl  with  a  stick  some  time  after,  for  domestic 
misbehavior.  Mr.  Pepys  has  not  only  a 
cookmaid  now,  but  gives  dinners,  and  has 
my  ladies  calling  upon  hiwwife,  to  his  intense 
satisfaction ;  his  dining-parlor  is  hung  with 
green  serge  and  gilded  leather,  and  he  grows 
a  person  of  importance — yet  we  fear,  by  this 
tojten,  is  still  only  externally  rebned. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Rupert,  emblem  of  fiery 
Cavaliers,  subdued  into  the  arts  of  peace, 
shows  Evelyn,  with  his  own  hand,  how  to 
grave  in  mezsotinto — strange  to  hear  of  this, 
with  Edgehill  and  Marston  Moor,  and  the  red- 
hot  reputation  of  the  impetuous  soldier  in 
one’s  memory !  And  there  gleams  across  the 
scene  a  vision  of  Henrietta  Maria — old  Henri¬ 
etta  Maria,  no  longer  the  beautiful  inspiration 
of  royal  councils,  the  hopeless  perverter  of 
royal  faith,  the  idol  of  that  melancholy,  con¬ 
stant,  doomed  king  of  hers — but  a  dowager 
and  superannuated  old  lady,  at  the  head  of  a 
little  subsidiary  court,  telling  Evelyn  tales  of 
sagacious  dogs,  yet  sometimes  growing  gar¬ 
rulous  over  her  escapes  and  troubles  in  the 
time  of  the  rebellion :  strange  change  of  time 
once  more.  And  now  we  bear  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Harrison  and  others  of  the  judges 
of  King  Charles,  and  of  the  meaner  and  less 
excusable  revenge  taken  upon  the  remains  of 
the  great  Usurper,  the  imperial  rebel  Crom¬ 
well.  “  Oh,  the  stupendous  and  inscrutable 
judgments  of  God!’’  writes  Evel}n,  speaking 
of  this  deplorable  piece  of  vengeance.  Look 
back  at  October  22d,  1658,  (Oliver’s  funeral,) 
and  he  astonished !  and  fear  God,  and  honor 
the  King !  but  meddle  not  with  them  that  are 
given  to  change!”  Of  the  same  event,  when 
ordered  by  Parliament,  Pepys  records  a 
somewhat  different  opinion :  the  thing  trou¬ 
bles  him,  ‘‘  that  a  man  of  so  great  courage 
as  he  (Oliver)  was  should  have  that  disho¬ 
nor,  though  otherwise  he  might  deserve  it 
enough,”  Far  beyond  I  ho  reach  of  his  in- 
sulters  was  the  dead ;  but  after  such  dishonor 
as  it  was  in  their  power  to  inflict,  the  restorers 
of  Charles  11.  buried  the  bones  of  Oliver  at 
Tyburn  under  the  gallows,  on  the  first-ob¬ 
served  fast  for  the  “  Martyrdom”  of  Charles 
1., — a  vulgar  and  impotent  conclusion  to  the 
solemn  tragedy  which  already  connected  these 
two  names. 

There  is,  however,  something  of  a  lull  in 
politics,  and  pleasure  is  the  business  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Pepys,  for  bis  part,  contrives  to 
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weave  his  occupations  and  enjoyments  to¬ 
gether  with  singular  industry,  and  never 
undertakes  an  oSicial  journey,  or  goes  about 
a  piece  of  public  duty,  without  abundant  pro¬ 
vision  for  “  being  mrtry,”  and  making  use  of 
every  opportunity  that  falls  in  his  way. 
Even  Evelyn  sees  innumerable  plays ;  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Admiralty,  more  given  to 
dissipation  than  Evelyn,  has  to  make  solemn 
resolution  against  these  fascinating  vanities. 
We  read  with  a  little  amusement  the  graver 
historian’s  record — “  1  saw  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmark,  played ;  but  now  the  old  plays 
begin  to  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  his 
Majesty’s  being  so  much  abroad;”  which 
Pepys  confirms  by  a  similar  observation  of  . 

Saw  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  acted  ;  but  it  is  a  play  of  itself  the  worst 
that  ever  1  heard,  and  the  worst  acted  that 
ever  I  saw  these  people  do.”  Like  every 
other  present  time,  “  this  refined  age,”  we  • 
presume,  gave  itself  credit  for  fastidious  taste 
and  nice  discrimination  ;  and  neither  Evelyn’s 
scholarly  mind  and  graceful  likings,  nor  the 
natural  judgment  of  Pepys,  has  been  able  to 
judge  by  a  higher  standard  than  the  opinion 
of  their  lime. 

The  matter-of-fact  and  even-handed  fashion  • 
in  which  religious  observances  are  conjoined 
with  these  amusements,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
The  scruples  which  vex  many  a  righteous  soul 
touching  ordinary  matters  of  conformity  to 
“the  world”  were  scarcely  to-be  expected 
here ;  but  the  church  going  and  sermon-hear¬ 
ing  takes  place  so  quietly,  and  so  entirely 
lacks  any  disturbing  effect  upon  the  profane 
levities  that  surround  them,  that  we  st-md 
aside  in  silent  admiration.  The  most  famous 
orators  of  the  Church — Jeremy  Taylor,  Ur. 
South,  Ken,  and  Hall,  and  Tillutson,  and 
many  a  lesser  light — illuminated  the  high 
places  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  a  host  of  indusirioms 
and  learned  Nonconformists,  led  by  a  few 
notable  divines,  as  great  in  their  way  as  the 
daintier  Episcopates,  edified  the  pulpits  of  the 
city.  Steadier  church-goer  than  Mr,  Secre¬ 
tary  Pepys  it  would  be  impossible  to  find; 
and  after  a  yei.r  of  the  new  reign,  his  en¬ 
lightened  appetite  even  labors  hard  to  recon¬ 
cile  itself  to  Lenten  fare — while  his  peni¬ 
tence  for  sleeping  during  a  sermon,  and  that 
laudatory  certificate  of  church  attendance 
and  membership — a  certificate  which,  with 
a  little  alteration  of  form  and  diction,  might 
satisfy  the  strictest  kitk-session  in  S^t- 
land — show  a  certain  honesty  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  There  is,  indeed,  so  perfect  an 
honesty  in  this  entire  journal  of  his,  that 
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Samuel’s  religiousness  claims  full  credit  at 
our  hands,  such  as  it  is — yet,  nevertheless, 
it  is  true  that  Samuel  might  he  a  very 
heathen  for  any  restraint  his  religion  puts 
upon  him.  Compunctions  afterwards  it  may 
produce ;  but  prudence,  and  not  piety,  checks 
Mr.  Secretary  before  the  act,  however  piety 
may  come  in  l)ehind  to  prick  the  offending 
conscience.  Yet  whatever  he  does,  Samuel 
never  misses  going  to  church;  and  if  it  be 
to  see  a  pretty  Mistress  Somebody,  or  if  he 
chances  to  fall  asleep  before  the  sand  in  the 
hour-glass  has  measured  out  the  heads  of  the 
sermon,  Samuel  fails  not  to  pray  a  “  Ood 
forgive  me,”  as  he  records  his  sin.  Nor  is 
he  by  any  means  alone  in  this  union  of  vice 
and  devotion.  The  royal  reprobate  himself 
hears  many  a  sermon,  and  there  are  solemn 
preachings,  very  frequent  and  very  eloquent, 
to  the  household — with  what  effect  upon  the 
household  manners  and  mode  of  life  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive.  Nor  is  this  all.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  this  period  as  the 
most  entirely  reprobate  and  abandoned  in  all 
our  national  history,  yet  nevertheless  true 
it  is,  and  of  perfect  verity,  that  piety  aUo 
flourished  in  those  days ;  piety — genuine 
meek  devotion — and  a  divine  and  undeliled 
faith.  Within  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  that  court  of  Charles,  doing  dutiful  homage 
to  the  poor,  swart,  uncomplaining  Portuguese 
Katherine,  brushing  against  the  very  skirts 
of  Portsmouth  and  Castlemaine,  living  under 
the  polluting  eyes  of  Rochester  ^nd  Sedley, 
and,  still  worse,  of  their  master,  piety  was 
even  here.  The  last  place  in  the  world  to 
look  for  such  a  strange  and  alien  visitant, 
yet  there  the  angel  found  it  possible  to  exist ; 
and  perhaps  nothing  less  than  the  ascetic 
routine  of  perpetual  devotion,  the  sad,  self- 
absorbed,  and  s<'lf-inspecting  pietism  of  Mrs. 
Godoiphin  could  have  preserved  the  heaven¬ 
ly  principle  alive  in  such  a  place.  Duty,  too, 
after  its  kind,  and  the  superstitious  loyalty 
in  which  the  ancient  Cavalier  families  were 
sedulously  bred,  must  have  come  in  to  close 
those  meek,  uncriiicising  eyes  to  the  vileoess 
of  the  illustrious  vice  before  them  ;  yet, 
withal,  it  shocks  our  modern  notions,  to 
realize  this  mingling  of  the  pure  and  the  im¬ 
pure,  and  to  excuse  this  toleiation  of  high- 
seated  iniquity.  How  chary  is  the  good 
religious  Evelyn  in  Ids  comments,  how  slow 
to  condemn  “  his  Majesty,”  how  much  in¬ 
clined  in  loyal  reverence  to  do  what  domestic 
love  does  so  often — and  be  bitter  on  the  evil 
influences — the  temptations  and  the  tempters 
who  ”  lead  away.’  How  the  king  would 
have  been  a  great  monarch,  “had  not  his 


easy  nature  resigned  him  to  be  managed  by 
crafty  men,  and  some  abandoned  and  de¬ 
praved  wretches,  who  corrupted  his  other¬ 
wise  sufficient  parts how  “  he  waa  a  prince 
of  many  virtues,  debonair,  easy  of  access,  not 
bloody  nor  cruel;”  and  bow  “  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  an  excellent  prince  had  he 
been”  something  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
he  was.  After  this  fashion  only,  and  with 
manifest  pain  and  reluctance,  Evelyn  permits 
himself  to  condemn  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  with  what  a  pang  of  humiliation  and 
disappointment  the  old  high-minded,  honora¬ 
ble  Royalist  must  have  owned  to  himself  this 
pitiable  failure  of  the  royal  blood  to  produce 
any  thing  worthy  of  the  throne,  which  that 
“  arch  rebel”  and  “  unnatural  usurper”  had 
filled  after  so  kingly  a  fashion.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  ambassadors,  who  had  served 
the  Commonwealth  first  and  then  the  king, 
and  who  complained  of  the  lessened  respect 
paid  to  them,  when  sent  by  Charles  ;  the 
evident  diminution  of  English  influence  every¬ 
where;  the  unwise  and  unprosperous  wars, 
rashly  undertaken  and  ill  conducted — though 
always  saved,  by  little  outbursts  of  vigor 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  generals, 
from  entire  discomfiture  and  shame ;  the 
wanton  extravagance  of  the  court,  and  cor¬ 
responding  dishonesty,  penuriousness,  and 
bankruptcy  in  public  affairs,  were  all  so 
many  sore  assaults  upon  the  old  enthusiastic 
party  of  Cavaliers,  whose  sufferings  and  plot¬ 
tings,  in  which  neither  land  nor  life  were 
spared,  and  whose  insane  rejoicing  and 
triumph  over  the  accomplished  restoration 
wer^  so  utterly  put  to  shame  by  the  result. 
They  had  buried  Oliver  at  Tyburn — but  all 
the  gold  in  England  could  not  purchase 
Oliver’s  imperial  mantle  to  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  this  impotent  and  careless 
king. 

Very  much  more  distinct — for  Pepys  was 
not  restrained  either  by  personal  attachment 
or  exaggerated  loyalty — is  the  deliverance 
which  he  gives  upon  Charles  and  his  reign. 
Unmitigated  is  the  public  discontent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Secretary,  and  the  people  look 
wistfully  upon  the  times  of  stout  old  Oliver, 
when  England  was  great  among  the  nations, 
and  pure,  if  something  rigid  and  straitened 
at  home.;  when  the  public  money  supplied 
the  public  necessities,  and  there  was  no  vicious 
and  disreputable  court  to  sap  the  national 
finances  and  credit,  and  make  the  national 
establishment  a  Castle  Rack-rent  on  a  larger 
scale.  “  Why  will  not  people  lend  their 
money  ?”  cries  an  afflicted  my  Lord  Trea¬ 
surer,  when  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
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carry  their  accounts  and  complaints  to  him. 
“  Why  will  they  not  trust  the  King  as  well 
as  Oliver?  Why  do  our  prizes  come  to 
nothing,  that  yielded  so  much  heretofore?” 
In  the  Council  Chamber,  and  such  an  honora¬ 
ble  presence,  Mr.  Secretary  makes  no  re¬ 
sponse,  but  does  not  fail  to  record  a  very  clear 
opinion  on  the  subject,  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  closet  at  home.  The  boldness  of 
Samuel’s  secret  chronicle  even  discloses  more 
courageously  than  he  himself  does,  the 
opinions  of  Evelyn,  “  who,”  says  Pepys,  “  is 
grieved  for,  and  speaks  openly  to  me  his 
thoughts  of  the  times,  and  our  ruin  approach¬ 
ing — and  all  by  the  folly  of  the  king.” 

with  an  incalculable  amount  of  pleasure¬ 
making,  and  that  strange  cross-fire  of  report 
and  incident,  which  make  the  daily  narrative, 
BO  minute  and  clear  in  all  its  details,  some¬ 
thing  perplexing  as  a  whole,  we  make  our 
circumstantial  progress  with  Mr.  Secretary 
through  several  slow-paced  years,  and  are 
able  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty  where 
our  hero  has  dined  on  almost  every  day  of 
the  whole  period — what  was  his  company, 
and  what  his  fare ;  whether  he  made  merry 
upon  venison  and  pullets,  or  had  fish,  because 
it  was  Good  Friday;  or  felicitated  himself 
that  he  had  come  to  sufficient  estate  to  have 
a  hash  of  fowls  for  the  littib  private  supper  of 
himself  and  his  wife  at  home.  Nor  are  we 
less  enlightened  as  to  the  extent  and  increase 
of  Samuel’s  wardrobe,  and  the  finery  of  his 
wife,  which  last  he  rather  grudges,  yet  is 
complacent  in.  Steadily  growing  in  wealth, 
he  grows  in  splendor  withal ;  abounds  in  new- 
fahioned  luxuries ;  sets  up  a  magnificent  coach, 
with  gilt  standards  and  green  reins,  and  every 
thing  handsome  about  it ;  wears  silk  on 
working-days,  and  procures  for  himself  a  suit 
ornamented  with  gold  lace,  so  overpowering- 
ly  grand  that  he  keeps  it  by  him  long  in  fear 
and  trembling,  afrud  lest  it  be  too  fine  for 
public  exhibition,  as  indeed  it  afterwards 
proves  to  be.  Private  domestic  incidents 
there  are  not  many  to  animate  the  record, 
though  Samuel’s  misdemeanors  bring  him  at 
last  into  a  state  of  much  uneasiness  at  home, 
where  his  poor  wife’s  suspicions  and  jealousies 
give  him  a  troubled  life  of  it,  and  even  put 
the  guilty  Secretary  in  bodily  fear  and  dolor : 
it  is,  however,  some  satisfaction  to  perceire  that 
Samuel  at  last  heartily  sets  himself  to  overcome 
this,  and  succeeds  very  tolerably,  as  it  seems ; 
his  wife  being  a  persuadible  woman,  who  will 
hear  reason  after  all.  And  an  important 
man  in  his  office  ^rows  Samuel,  the  very  soul 
of  its  business  and  diptomacies,  its  triumph¬ 
ant  defender  before  Parliament,  when,  as  the 
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spokesman  of  the  arraigpied  Naval  Commis¬ 
sioners,  he  covers  himself  with  modest  glory. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Pepys  make  less  progress  in 
the  general  world,  where  he  is  adopted  into 
learned  and  courtly  circles ;  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  intimate  of  Eve¬ 
lyn’s,  known  at  court,  and  familiarly  recog¬ 
nized  by  duke  and  king.  Neither  the  Plague 
nor  the  Fire  sends  him  from  his  post ;  and  his 
account  of  both  of  these  events  is  very  distinct 
and  graphic,  with  that  indubitable  air  of  eye¬ 
witness  and  sufferer  which  gives  reality  to  the 
tale.  The  irrestrainable  curiosity  which  makes 
him  follow  funerals  against  his  will  during  the 
reign  of  the  one,  and  his  manifold  tribula¬ 
tions  under  the  other — his  shoulder  of  mut¬ 
ton  without  a  napkin,  his  dirty  and  undressed 
plight,  his  borrowed  shirt  and  precarious  rest, 
the  little  personal  inconveniences  which  mark 
the  period  quite  as  clearly  as  the  public  calam¬ 
ity,  are  all  very  plainly  set  down  ;  yet  his  own 
measures  are  those  of  an  active  and  careful  pub¬ 
lic  servant,  there  is  quite  as  little  doubt  of  that. 
And  Samuel  escapes  uninjured  in  home  and 
person,  in  goods  and  family  connections,  front 
both  the  great  national  disasters  of  his  time. 

But  the  naYve  and  plain-spoken  autobio¬ 
grapher  has  a  period  put  to  his  disclosures. 
Samuel  must  relapse  into  the  veiled  propri¬ 
ety  of  ordinary  story.  Samuel  must  be  con¬ 
tent  in  future  with  only  such  a  record  as  all 
the  world  may  see — for  these  twinkling  curi¬ 
ous  eyes  of  his  may  not  avail  him  longer  for  his 
secret  ciphering,  and  it  is  with  a  great  pang 
that  he  yields  to  the  necessity,  which  is  “al- 
most  as  much  as  to  see  myself  go  into  the 
grave,”  he  says  disconsolately,  and  so  con¬ 
cludes  a  chronicle  which  has  no  equal — the 
clearest  picture  ever  displayed  to  the  world 
of  a  mind  and  conscience  in  perfect  undress, 
with  not  a  thought  concealed. 

And  had  darkness  rested  still  upon  the 
mysterious  characters  of  Pepys’  Diary,  not 
Evelyn  himself  had  shown  a  better  example 
of  respectability  to  aftercoming  beholders. 
The  Pepys  who  writes  letters  to  those  con¬ 
temporary  people  with  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  stand  well,  is  a  very  different  Pepys  from 
him  of  the  journal ;  and  we  are  half  inclined 
to  take  for  irony  the  serious  compliments  and 
much  respect  with  which  he  is  saluted  by  the 
notable  compeers,  who  know  him  so  much 
less  than  we  do.  It  is  a  curious  fact  this, 
among  the  many  curious  facts  which  this  self¬ 
exposure  reveals  to  us ;  no  doubt  Mr.  Pepys 
knew  Mr.  Evelyn  a  great  deal  better  than  we 
know  that  well-mannered  and  worthy  gentle¬ 
man — but  not  a  hundredth  part  so  well  in¬ 
formed  was  Hr.  Evelyn,  not  so  learned  was 
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Mrs.  Pepys  herself  in  the  character  of  Samuel, 
as  are  rre. 

In  a  corresponding  space  of  time,  over 
which  he  walks  with  strides  of  a  greater 
measure,  we  6nd  that  Evelyn  has  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  troubles  of  common  life. 
He  loses  several  children,  among  them  one 
of  those  learned  and  pious  youthful  ladies, 
of  whom  he  numbers  several  among  his 
friends ;  none  is  fairer,  sweeter,  more  pious, 
or  accomplished,  than  his  own  Mary,  and  his 
grief  has  satisfaction  in  recording  her  perfec¬ 
tions.  Of  this  daughter,  who  died  at  nine¬ 
teen,  and  of  the  wonderful  little  Richard  long 
ago  dead,  at  six  years  old,  the  father  speaks 
with  a  full  heart.  It  is  “grit,”  like  a  river, 
overflooded  and  running  wide,  this  grief  of 
his,  in  respect  to  these  children;  and  it  is 
singular  to  note  how  differently  the  death  of 
his  son  John,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  when 
Evelyn  himself  is  old,  affects  lus  calmer  facul¬ 
ties,  and  how  he  can  couple  with  the  brief 
obituary  a  notice  of  my  Lord  of  Devonshire’s 
misfortunes  on  the  turf. 

But  even  sorrow  does  not  turn  aside  his 
^ife  from  its  full  current.  John  Evelyn  is 
as  busy  a  man,  after  bis  grave'  fashion,  as 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  a  very  much  more  dis¬ 
interested  one,  since  neither  fee  nor  compli¬ 
ment  seems  to  come  in  his  way,  and  his 
charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  these 
harassing  naval  wars,  his  embarrassment  bow 
to  provide  for  hosts  of  prisoners,  having 
neither  houses  to  receive  nor  money  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  give  him  little  satisfaction  in  his 
public  labors.  Providing  chirurgeons  and 
medicaments,  and  himself  overseeing  these 
poor  maimed  victims  of  warfare,  everywhere 
finding  accommodation  inadequate,  and  means 
insufficient,  Evelyn  travels  from  town  to  town 
of  his  district  with  most  conscientious  zeal ; 
nor,  though  the  employment  is  very  far  from 
being  an  agreeable  one,  does  he  fail  to  devote 
himself  to  it  with  good-will  and  his  best  endea¬ 
vors.  A  long  margin  of  time  is  left  over,  how¬ 
ever,  for  his  own  personal  pursuits ;  and  all  the 
wonders  of  the  time  are  welcome  to  Evelyn, 
who  dabbles  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
has  a  smattering  of  every  branch  of  learning 
under  the  sun.  It  is  now  that,  by  his  skilful  ne¬ 
gotiations,  Harry  Howard  of  Norfolk  bestows 
the  Arundel  Marbles  uponOzford,and  alibrary 
upon  the  Royal  Society,  for  which  first  good 
office  Evelyn  has  the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Uni 
versity,  and  is  with  much  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  created  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  now  it 
is  that  he  reads  his  paper  upon  forest  trees 
— the  Sylva  by  which  he  is  principally  known 
as  an  author — before  the  Royal  Society,  of 


which  he  may  very  justly  be  called  the 
founder  and  parent,  and  to  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  various  magnates,  foreign  and  native  ; 
among  them  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  and 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  with  both  of 
whom  our  stately  cicerone  is  considerably 
amused  in  his  courteous  way.  And  now  it 
seems  that  among  the  palace-builders  of  this 
extravagant  era  no  one  is  contented  without 
the  approval  of  Evelyn,  and  we  hear  of  him 
carried  by  tbis  noble  lord  and  that  illustrious 
earl  to  inspect  improvements  and  new  erec¬ 
tions,  the  growth  of  new  and  sudden  for¬ 
tunes,  or  the  increase  and  reparation  of  old. 
Terraces  add  lofty  elevations,  parks  and  laby^ 
rinths  and  curious  gardens,  exotic  plants  and 
rare  flowers,  with  every  practicable  deAe  of 
landscape-gardening,  pass  in  brilliant  review 
before  his  eyes,  and  Evelyn  maintains  his 
place  of  critic  loftily,  and  praises  with  dis¬ 
crimination,  always  retaining  some  small  mat¬ 
ter  of  disapproval.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
pages  of  his  Diary  he  tells  us  of  the  place 
where,  as  an  infant,  be  was  sent  to  nurse, 
"  a  most  sweet  place  towards  the  hills,  flanked 
with  woods  and  refreshed  with  streams,  the 
affection  to  which  kind  of  solitude  I  sucked 
in  with  my  very  milk and  the  taste  remains 
with  him  all  his  life,  since  we  find  him  per¬ 
mitted  by  his  brother  to  make  an  artificial 
lake  and  hermitage  at  Wotton  in  his  youth, 
and  subsequently  perceive  him  curious  in 
landscape-gardening  during  his  travels  and 
early  life  abroad.  In  gardening,  as  in  all 
other  arts,  this  age  is  emphatically  “  curious,” 
and  as  full  of  quips  and  conceits  in  its  plan¬ 
tations  as  in  its  literature.  Here  is  one 
strange  instance  seen  abroad ;  it  is  at  the 
palace  of  the  Count  de  Liancourt  in  Paris : — 

Towards  his  study  and  bed-chamber  is  a  little 
garden,  which,  though  very  narrow,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  well-paiutea  perspective,  is  to  appearance 
greatly  enlarged;  to  this  there  is  another  part, 
supported  by  arches,  in  which  runs  a  stream  of 
water,  rising  in  the  aviary  out  of  a  statue,  and 
seeming  to  flow  for  some  miles,  by  being  artifi¬ 
cially  continued  in  the  painting,  where  it  sinks 
down  at  the  wall.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  deceit. 
At  the  end  of  this  garden  is  a  little  theatre  made 
to  change  with  divers  pretty  scenes,  and  the  stage 
so  ordered  with  figures  of  men  and  women  painted 
on  light  boards  and  cut  out,  and  by  a  person  who 
stands  underneath  made  to  act  as  if  they  were 
speaking,  by  guiding  them,  and  reciting  words  in 
different  tones,  as  the  parts  require. 

Have  we  not  seen  in  the  modem  Royal 
’  Academy,  within  the  range  of  these  very  few 
years,  sundry  acres  of  verdant  canvas,  which 
might  add  marvellously  to  a  suburban  gar- 
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den  “  by  the  addition  of  a  well- painted  per-  wonderful  infant  prodigy — a  philosophical 
•pective?”  At  this  present  moment  there  cooking  apparatus  (wouldthal  Monsieur  Papin 
rises  upon  our  memory  a  gigantic  oak,  over-  had  bequeathed  his  wonderful  machine  to  the 
whelming  in  its  multitudinous  foliage.  What  present  generation,  to  the  gladdening  of  many 
“  an  agreeable  deceit”  might  this  prove,  if  it  a  housewifely  heart,  which  mourns  over  bonee 
were  but  hung  to  advantage  upon  some  bit  and  sinews  unresolvable  into  the  savory 
of  intrusive  wall,  in  the  narrow  grounds  of  a  jelly  of  the  philosopher’s  supper  !) — a  won- 
London  mansion!  and  how  delightful  the  derful  conjuror — alternate  in  Evelyn’s  notice 
delusion,  looking  through  scrubby  lilacs  and  with  Grindling  Gibbons,  his  special  protlgl, 
acacias,  to  find  the  forest  king  in  all  his  pride,  whose  “  incomparable”  carving  he  is  the  first 
where  nothing  but  a  smoky  line  of  brick  and  to  bring  into  repute — with  that  other  “in¬ 
mortar  was  wont  to  be !  comparable”  genius,  Dr.  Christopher  Wren 

But  however  the  fashion  of  the  art  was,  — with  famous  travellers  and  great  inventors, 
there  can  be  no  dispute  of  Evelyn’s  high  with  foreign  savants  and  notables,  each  and 
authority  in  all  matters  of  landacape-garden-  all  of  whom  contribute  something  to  the 
ing,  nor  of  the  perpetual  reference  made  to  constant  accumulation  of  knowledge  which 
hi^  Of  the  great  nobles  of  England  man^  Mr.  Evelyn  notes  so  carefully.  And  he 
had  returned  from  exile  tO’find  their  patn-  who  plans  benevolent  infirmaries  and  makes 
monial  homes  desolated  by  the  civil  war,  or  “plots”  for  a  new  city,  who  plants  a  great 
impaired  by  Koundhead  occupation ;  there  society  of  philosophy,  and  does  distinguished 
had  been  sieges,  assaults,  defences,  among  service  to  an  illustrious  college,  has  time 
these  houses  of  the  great,  and  the  age  had  a  withal  to  be  interested  even  in  the  fashions 
taste  for  magnificence,  for  costly  rarities,  and  of  the  time,  and  to  present  to  the  king  a 
“curious”  decorations,  so  that  all  who  could,  pamphlet  called  “  Tyrannus,  or  the  Mode,” 
and  many  who  in  real  ability  could  not,  set  recommending  a  Persian  costume,  which  is 
about  the  costly  work  of  building  and  im-  afterwards  temporarily  adopted,  though  Enf- 
proving.  Mr.  Evelyn’s  journeys  from  one  lyn  modestly  declares  that  “  he  thinks”  it 
lordly  seat  to  another  are  almost  as  frequent  cannot  be  in  consequence  of  this  advice  of 
and  as  laborious  as  are  his  official  pilgrimages ;  his.  Added  to  all  these,  he  has  matrimonial 
and  Mr.  Evelyn  is  equally  great  on  internal  negotiations,  executorships,  dispensings  of 
decoration,  and  on  the  embellishments  and  alms  from  sundry  quarters,  and  all  manner 
accessories  without.  The  fair  chambers,  “par-  of  family  duties  and  offices  of  friendship  upon 
getted  with  yew  and  divers  woods,”  the  rare  his  haAds.  Every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
tape-tries  of  dining  hall  and  withdrawing-  John  Evelyn /ii’M;  there  is  no  time  for  vege- 
room,  the  Indian  cabinets  of  my  lady’s  ele-  tation  in  this  full  and  energetic  existence, 
gant  retirement,  and  tlie  accumulation  of  rare  And  now  there  comes  an  abrupt  conclusion 
and  fantastic  curiosities  in  my  lord’s  closet,  to  the  reign  of  Charles.  Death  comes  fierce- 
are  all  matters  of  interested  comment  to  our  ly  in  a  paroxysm  and  agony  upon  the  hap- 
virtuoso.  A  cabinet  of  coins  or  a  painted  less  king,  and  in  a  few  hurried  days  all  is 
ceiling,  an  “  incomparable”  picture  or  a  mag-  over,  and  James  is  regnant  in  his  brother’s 
nificent  toilet — every  thing  comes  under  his  place.  His  brother’s  eminence  in  vice  throws 
inspection  ;  but  of  all  other  matters  the  thing  James  into  the  shade,  and  makes,  on  the 
in  which  it  seems  most  difficult  to  satisfy  the  whole,  rather  a  decent  creditable  private  man 
taste  of  Evelyn  is,  the  fundamental  matter  of  of  this  narrow-sighted  despot.  There  is 
the  site.  Wotton  is  always  in  his  eye — Wot-  great  hope  of  his  beginning,  for,  after  all,  a 
ton,  where,  after  his  illness,  he  goes  to  be  certain  honesty  of  intention  is  in  the  new 
recovered  by  his  “sweet  native  air.”  and  king,  and  he  has  served  the  public  with  honor 
which  is  clearly  next  to  his  heart  at  all  times,  in  his  day.  We  have  no  longer  Pepys  to 
He  finds  a  great  many  imperfections  in  the  refer  to  for  the  unvarnished  truth  of  public 
positions  of  bis  friends’  houses ;  one  is  too  opinion,  but  Evelyn  records  his  own  expecta- 
far  from  the  water — one  from  the  wood —  tions  of  a  respectable  and  prosperous  reign, 
another  lies  in  a  hollow — another  has  no  A  brief  trial,  however,  brings  some  doubt 
windows  towards  the  prospect — the  di<ad-  upon  this  subject;  Popish  officers  begin  to 
vantages  are  manifold ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  swarm  in  public  employments — even  that 
the  Clitic  entirely  satisfied,  let  him  go  where  dreaded  animal  the  Jesuit  makes  its  appear- 
he  will,  ance  in  open  daylight  at  Whitehall ;  the  Par- 

Specially  consulted  and  authoritative  Ih  liament  is  assaulted  by  bribes  and  flatteries 
this,  there  are  few  arts  or  ingenuities  known  and  threatenings  on  every  side.  Toleration, 
which  come  amiss  to  Evelyn ;  a  learned  and  a  new  word  in  the  Papistical  mouth,  begins 
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to  be  demanded  with  a  vuce  gradually  in* 
creasinff  in  haughtiness,  and  at  last  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  Prince  of  Orange  appears  on  the 
troubled  scene.  Hurrying  to  and  fro,  hope¬ 
less  bewilderment,  desertion,  panic,  as  in  a 
house  assaulted  by  unseen  midnight  enemies, 
darken  the  air  for  another  brief  space  of  time ; 
and  then  the  scene  is  changed  after  a  con¬ 
fused  and  disordered  fashion,  and  we  perceive 
William,  very  silent,  very  reserved,  very 
Dutch,  and  not  very  gracious,  perhaps  even 
a  little  scornful  of  those  time-serving  deserters 
of  his  predecessor,  setUng  himself  down  deli¬ 
berately  and  solemnly  in  the  royal  place. 

But  Mr.  Evelyn  says  not  a  word  of  Wil¬ 
liam  ;  only  one  mention  of  “  the  morose  tem¬ 
per  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  showed 
little  countenance  to  the  noblemen  and  others, 
who  expected  a  more  gracious  and  cheerful 
reception  when  they  made  their  court,”  falls 
from  his  guarded  lips.  Farther,  the  new 
king  is  despatched  with  the  briefest  notice — 
bis  acts,  his  travels,  his  ordinances,  and  his 
death,  receive  only  such  a  record  as  the 
merest  official  might  give  them  ;  perhaps 
because  the  old  English  courtier  is  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  offence  on  his  own  part  with 
one  who  has  at  least  redeemed  the  Church 
and  commonweal — perhaps  because  he  has 
in  reality  little  opportunity  of  knowing  this 
self-absorbed  and  secret  royally,  who  is  not 
given  to  communication.  The  personal  friend¬ 
ship  of  Charles  and  James,  though  Evelyn’s 
upright  soul  could  not  much  approve  of 
either,  must  still  have  left  a  grudge  against 
this  foreign  supplanter  of  their^race,  and  the 
current  oif  the  historian’s  life  begins  of  itself 
to  run  dry  and  thin,  a  narrowed  stream. 
His  children  die,  and  are  married ;  Sayes 
Court,  where  he  has  so  long  been  hospitable, 
is  let  to  one  tenant  and  another,  and  gets 
devastated  by  rude  Czar  Peter  and  his  train ; 
and  the  old  man,  getting  nearly  eighty,  goes 
to  Wotton,  to  which  he  succeeds  as  male 
representative  of  his  family  when  he  reaches 
his  full  fourscore  years.  Oayer  and  more 
graphic  in  his  letters  than  in  his  solemn  and 
authoi  itative  Diary,  it  is  thus  the  patriarch 
writes  of  his  own  household  estate  and  com¬ 
forts  shortly  before  his  brother’s  death  : — 

My  grandson  is  so  delighted  in  b^ks  that  he 
professes  a  library  is  to  hint  the  greatest  recrea¬ 
tion,  so  I  give  him  free  scope  here, where  I  have  near 
upon  22,000,  f^ucry,  20(W  ?]  (with  my  brother’s,) 
and  whither  I  would  bring  the  rest,  had  F  any 
room,  which  I  have  not,  to  my  great  regret,  hav¬ 
ing  here  so  little  conversation  with  the  learned — 
unless  it  be  when  Mr  Wotton  (the  learned  gentle-* 
man  before-mentioned,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Bentley) 


comes  now  and  then  to  visit  me,  he  being  tutor  to 
Mr.  Finch’s  son  at  AIbnry,  but  which  Iw  is  now 
leaving  to  go  to  his  living — that  withoot  books, 
and  the  best  wife  and  brother  in  the  world,  I  were 
to  be  pitied  ;  but  with  these  subsidiaries,  and  the 
revising  some  of  my  old  impertinences,  to  which 
I  am  adding  a  discourse  I  made  on  Medals,  (lying 
by  me  long  before  Obadiah  Walker’s  Treatise 
appeared,)  I  pass  some  of  my  Attic  nights,  if  I 
may  be  so  vain  as  to  name  them  with  the  author 
of  those  criticisms.  For  the  rest,  I  am  planting 
an  evergreen  grove  here  to  an  old  house  ready  to 
drop,  the  economy  and  hospitality  of  which  my 
giiod  old  brother  will  not  depart  from,  but  more 
vetcrum  kept  a  Christmas,  in  which  we  had  not 
fewer  than  three  hundred  bumpkins  every  holy- 
day. 

We  have  here  a  very  convenient  apartment  of 
five  rooms  together,  besides  a  pretty  closet,  which 
we  have  furnished  with  the  spoils  of  Sayes  Court, 
and  is  the  raree-show  of  the  whole  neighborhood, 
and  in  truth  w-^ive  easy  as  to  all  domestic  cares. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights  we  call  lecture 
nights,  when  my  wife  and  myself  take  our  turns 
to  read  the  packets  of  all  the  news  sent  constantly 
from  London,  which  serves  us  for  discourse  till 
fresh  news  comes;  and  so  you  have  the  history  of 
a  very  old  man  and  his  not  young  companion, 
witose  society  I  have  enjoyed  more  to  my  satis¬ 
faction  these  three  years  here,  than  in  almost 
fifty  before,  and  am  now  every  day  trussing  up  to 
be  gone,  I  hope  to  a  better  place. 

Pepys,  by  this  time  retired  to  Clapliam, 
and  living  with  his  former  clerk,  William 
Hewer,  is  childless,  wifeless,  and  solitary  in 
his  old  age,  but  it  is  comfortable  to  know 
that  the  ancient  house  of  Evelyn  survives  in 
his  grandson.  And  the  Admiralty  clerk  has 
retired  from  all  his  offices — from  public  lift 
entirely,  indeed — while  Evelyn  is  still  alert 
and  busy,  laying  the  foundations  of  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital,  and  laboring  in  his  vocation 
still,  though  the  more  virtuous  chronicler  is 
the  elder  man.  We  can  only  judge  of  Sa¬ 
muel  by  his  letters  now,  and  these  letters  are 
epistles  of  edifying  propriety,  grave,  tem¬ 
perate,  and  modest,  with  less  hyperbole,  and 
even  less  lightness  of  tone,  than  Evelyn’s 
own.  The  conte.mporaries  seem  to  change 
characters  in  their  correspondence  ;  it  is  the 
patrician  who  now  condescends  to  playful 
self-disclosure,  whereas  the  Samuel  of  the 
Diary,  with  all  his  wicked  vanities,  his  levity, 
and  self-indulgence,  is  lost  in  the  decorous 
Mr.  Pepys,  so  conscientious  as  to  give  up  his 
appointments  on  the  abdication  of  his  royal 
patron,  so  learned  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
as  to  qualify  him  for  the  President’s  place 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  Royal  Society, 
altogether  a  notable  and  famous  man.  His 
old  peering  curiosity,  dignified  into  philoso¬ 
phical  research,  sets  about  inquiries  touching 
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the  second-sight,  on  which  subject  there  are 
Tarious  letters  from  Lord  Reay,  and  one  from 
no  less  a  name  than  Clarendon,  son  of  the 
chancellor,  and  uncle  to  the  queen,  and 
curious  mathematical  questions,  wherein  he 
has  a  correspondent  no  less  illustrious  than 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  With  Evelyn,  Pepys 
boasts  a  frequent  and  most  complimentary 
correspondence ;  nor  does  he  want  the  re¬ 
spectful  salutations  of  learned  university  doc¬ 
tors,  and  other  magnates  of  the  times ;  and 
in  his  learned  leisure  at  Clapham,  a  patron 
of  the  arts,  a  benefactor  of  Alma  Mater,  a 
notable  virtuoso  in  his  own  person,  we  look 
with  much  bewilderment  forourancient  friend 
Samuel,  with  his  twinkling  merry  eyes,  and 
wicked  wishes,  his  simple  honest  vanity,  and 
all  his  unveiled  devices,  for  good  and  for 
evil.  Perhaps  he  is  only  aimther  specimen 
of  the  moderating  effects  of  old  age — perhaps 
only  a  shining  exemplar  of  the  facility  with 
which  a  man  can  disguise  himself  from  the 
observation  of  his  fellows.  Whatever  the 
cause  is,  Pepys  dies  at  last,  full  of  honors — 
honors  which  he  might  have  kept  for  ever, 
to  the  edification  of  posterity,  but  for  these 
guilty  volumes  in  the  Pepysian  library,  which 
betray  the  respectable  Samuel.  If  Samuel 
could  but  have  foreseen  that  John  Smith, 
illustrious  name !  hidden  afar  in  the  profound  I 
depths  of  time  and  nature,  who  was  destined 
to  bring  the  hidden  record  of  all  his  evil 
ways  to  light  1 

With  his  own  decorous  and  dignified  hand 
Evelyn  brings  his  record  to  a  cl^e.  A  sad 
^cord  it  comes  to  be  in  these  last  years. 
Autumn  and  coming  winter  are  darkening 
over  the  wood  ;  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  fall 
heavily  graveward ;  one  and  another  passes 
before  him  into  the  other  country,  and  so¬ 
lemnly  come  these  birthdays,  silent  remem¬ 
brancers  of  his  own  approaching  end.  So  the 
old  man  sets  his  house  in  order,  commits  him¬ 
self  to  God,  and  begins  to  be  “  exceeding 
ill,  his  indisposition  increasing;’’  and,  thus 
devout  and  well  appointed,  the  master  of 
Wotton  goes  forth  upon  his  last  journey, 
takes  farewell  of  his  fair  gardens,  his  incom- 

1)arable  rarities  of  art,  his  books,  and  his 
abors,  and  all  his  delights — goes  forth,  and 
is  no  more. 

Charles,  who  looks  as  if  he  might  have 
been  a  heroic  king,  had  he  but  had  the  fate 
to  be  a  true  one ;  Oliver,  bom  in  the.  purple, 
a  man  to  whom  empire  and  rule  were  a 
natural  heritage ;  Charles  II.,  poor  vicious 
soul,  whose  name  it  is  best  to  speak  softly, 
and  forget ;  James,  unwise  and  limited,  ai 
natural-boro  servant,  not  a  king;  William,  1 


who  is  an  institution,  and  no  person ;  and 
lastly,  good  round-about  Queen  Anne — all 
except  the  last  come  to  the  culmination  and 
conclusion  of  their  reign  and  fate  during  the 
two  contemporary  lives  whose  course  we  have 
followed.  A  great  rebellion — an  unnatural 
usurpation — a  happy  restoration — a  glorious 
revolution — follow  each  other  in  these  event¬ 
ful  years,  and  liberties  and  crowns  lost, 
gained,  and  bartered,  crowd  upon  the  pages 
of  history  with  almost  unexampled  speed. 
Historv,  following  Sir  Walter’s  famous  pre¬ 
scription,  can  but  make  a  **  great  stour”  of  it 
all,  with  here  the  sworded  arm  of  Cromwell, 
and  there  the  austere  and  self-contained 
figure  of  William,  subduing  the  vexed  and 
fiery  elements ;  and  we  are  fain  to  turn  aside 
to  the  lower  range  of  atmosphere,  the  homely 
domestic  firmament,  which  may  indeed  catch 
a  frequent  stain  and  cloud  from  those  dying 
thundery  vapors,  but  is  still  the  unchange¬ 
able  human  sky,  with  its  sunrise  and  its 
nightfall,  constant  as  our  own.  How  the 
common  life  goes  on  through  all  the  par¬ 
oxysms  of  national  existence,  bow  the  migh¬ 
tiest  crisis  of  an  empire  fails  to  overset  the 
natural  balance  of  a  working-day,  how  tables 
are  spread  and  houses  erected  in  spite  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  bow  hearts  are  deeper 
touched  with  the  old  piimitive  emotions  of  na¬ 
ture  than  with  all  the  politics  of  kingdoms — 
is  a  lesson  of  singular  interest;  and  nothing 
can  show  it  more  plainly  than  do  the  books  and 
personages  before  us.  Public  personages,  good 
posterity,  but  human  men — living  their  own 
immediate  days  one  by  one,  without  much 
thought  of  your  opinion  of  them,  and  being 
no  more  influenced  than  they  could  help  by 
the  convulsions  of  their  time.  To  us  who 
can  sit  by,  and  look  on,  well-bred  spectators 
of  a  distant  battle — growing  mightily  impa¬ 
tient,  in  the  mean  time,  that  no  battle  is  made 
for  our  entertainment — it  is  rather  difficult  to 
realixe  the  small  discomposure  which  a  battle 
close  at  hand  gives  to  the  accustomed  nerves 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  it  is  well  to 
know  how  soon  the  grass  grew  again  over 
the  devastated  field,  how  quickly  the  mounds 
of  the  slain  were  mantled  over  with  the 
reverent  veil  of  nature,  i\nd  how  little  the 
daily  routine  and  household  use  and  wont 
could  be  disturbed.  Nothing  among  us 
threatens  ^he  return  of  such  a  time  as  that 
which  produced  John  Evelyn  and  Samuel 
Pepys :  the  day  is  over,  and  may  not  come 
back  again ;  but  this  stout  old  British  land, 
a  sturdy  liver,  which  managed  to  breathe 
throughout  all  that  tempest,  is  hale  and 
strong  for  many  a  tempest  more ;  and  t 
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would  not  b«  easy  to  orer-calculate  the  na- 
tional  atrength  and«equipoise  which  come 
from  this  fact,  that  we  do  not  as  a  nation 
rush  into  the  Tortex  of  a  great  event  in  public 


tumult  and  frenxy,  hut  that  every  BriUsh 
citizen  and  member  of  the  commonweal  has 
his  private  life  as  well,  and  lives  it  thorough¬ 
ly,  let  puUic  commotions  Care  as  they  may. 


From  Elism  Cook’s  Journal. 


HUGH  MILLER. 


I . - THE  TOCTH. 


Men  may  learn  much  from  each  other’s 
lives — especially  from  ^ood  men’s  lives. 
Men  who  live  in  our  daily  sight,  as  well  as 
men  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  handed 
down  examples  for  us  in  the  lives  of  others 
formed  after  their  own  model,  are  the  most 
valuable  practical  teachers.  For  it  is  not 
mere  literature  that  makes  men — it  is  real, 
earnest,  practical  life,  the  life  and  example  of 
the  home,  and  the  daily  pracHcal  life  of  the 
people  about  us.  This  it  is  which  mainly 
moulds  our  nature,  which  enables  us  to  work 
out  our  own  education,  and  build  up  our  own 
cbaracter. 

Hugh  Miller  has  very  strikingly  worked 
out  this  idea  in  his  admirable  autobiography 
just  published,  entitled  “  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters.”  It  isextiemely  interesting, 
even  fascinating,  as  a  book;  but  it  is  more 
than  an  ordinary  book — it  might  almost  be 
called  an  institution.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  a  truly  noble  and  independent 
character  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life — 
the  condition  in  which  a  large  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  boni  and  brought 
up ;  and  it  teaches  to  all,  but  especially  to 
poor  men,  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  to 
accomplish  for  himself.  The  life  of  Hugh 
Miller  is  full  of  lessons  of  self-help  and  self- 
respect,  and  shows  the  efficacy  of  these  in 
working  out  for  a  man  an  honorable  compe¬ 
tence  and  a  soUd  reputation.  It  may  not  be 
that  every  man  has  the  thew  and  sinew,  the 
large  brain  and  heart,  of  a  Hugh  Miller — for 
there  is  much  in  what  we  may  call  the  brted 
of  a  man,  the  defect  of  which  no  mere  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  can  supply  ;  but  every 
man  can  at  least  do  much,  by  the  help  of 


such  examples  as  his,  to  elevate  himself  and 
build  up  his  moral  and  intellectual  cbaracter 
on  a  solid  foundation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  brted  of  a  man. 
In  Hugh  Miller  we  ha^  an  embodiment  of 
that  most  vigorous  and  energetic  element  in 
our  nation’s  life — the  Norwegian  and  Danish. 
In  the  times  of  long,  long  ago,  these  daring 
and  desperate  northern  pirates  swarmed 
along  our  eastern  coasts.  In  England  they 
were  resisted  by  force  of  arms — for  the  prize 
of  England’s  crown  was  a  rich  one  ;  and  by 
dint  of  numbers,  valor,  and  bravery,  they 
made  good  their  footing  in  England,  and 
even  governed  the  eastern  part  of  it  by  their 
own  kings  until  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
And  to  this  day  the  Danish  element  amongst 
the  population  of  the  east  and  north-east  of 
England  is  by  far  the  prevailing  one.  But 
in  Scotland  it  was  different.  They  never 
reigned  there  ;  but  they  settled  and  planted 
all  the  eastern  coasts.  The  land  was  poor 
and  thinly  peopled ;  and  the  Scottish  kings 
and  chiefs  were  too  weak — generally  too 
much  occupied  by  intestine  broils — to  molest 
or  dispossess  them.  Then  these  Danes  and 
Norwegians  led  a  seafaring  life,  were  sailors 
and  fishermen,  which  the  native  Scots  were 
not.  So  they  settled  down  in  all  the  bays 
and  bights  along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
took  enUre  possession  of  the  Orkneys,  Shet¬ 
land,  and  Western  Isles,  the  ShetUnds  having 
been  held  by  the  crown  of  Denmark  down  to 
a  comparaUvely  recent  period.  They  never 
amalgamated  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders  ; 
and  to  this  day  they  speak  a  different  lan¬ 
guage,  and  follow  different  pursuits.  The 
Highlander  was  a  hunter,  a  herdsman,  a 
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warrior,  and  fished  in  the  fresh  waters  only. 
The  descendants  of  the  Norwegians,  or  the 
Lowlanders,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sea,  fished  in  salt  waters,  cultivated 
the  soil,  and  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce. 
Hence  the  marked  difference  between  the 
population  of  the  town  of  Cromarty,  where 
Hugh  Miller  was  born  in  1802,  and  the 
population  only  a  few  miles  inland ;  the 
townspeople  speaking  Lowland  Scotch,  and 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  mainly  on  the 
sea,  the  others  speaking  Gaelic,  and  living 
solely  on  the  land. 

These  Norwegian  colonists  of  Cromarty 
held  Ih  their  blood  the  very  same  piratic^ 
propensities  which  characterized  their  fore¬ 
fathers  who  followed  the  Vikings.  Hugh 
Miller  6rst  saw  the  light  in  a  long  low-built 
house,  built  by  his  great-grandfather,  John 
Fedders,  “  one  of  the  last  of  the  buccaneers 
this  cottage  having  been  built,  as  Hugh  Mil* 
ler  himself  says  he  has  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  with  “Spanish  gold.”  All  his  ances¬ 
tors  were  sailors  and  seafaring  men ;  when 
boys  they  had  taken  to  the  water  as  naturally 
as  ducklings.  Trillions  of  adventures  by 
sea  were  rife  in  the  family.  Of  his  grand¬ 
uncles,  one  had  sailed  round  the  world  with 
Anson,  had  assisted  in  burning  Paeta,  and  in 
boarding  the  Manilla  galleon ;  another,  a 
handsome  and  powerful  man,  perished  at  sea 
in  a  storm  ;  and  his  grandfather  was  dashed 
overboard  by  the  jib  boom  of  his  little  vessel 
when  entering  the  Cromarty  Firth,  and  never 
rose  again.  The  son  of  this  last,  Hugh  Miller’s 
father,  was  sent  into  the  country  by  his 
mother  to  work  upon  a  farm,  thus  to  rescue 
him,  if  possible,  from  the  hereditary  fate  of 
the  family.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  pro¬ 
pensity  for  the  salt  water,  the  very  instinct 
of  the  breed,  was  too  powerful  within  him. 
He  left  the  farm,  went  to  sea,  became  a  man- 
of-war’s  man.  was  in  the  battle  with  the 
Dutch  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  sailed  all  over 
the  world,  then  took  “French  leave”  of  the 
royal  navy,  returning  to  Cromarty  with  money 
enough  to  buy  a  sloop  and  engage  in  trade 
on  his  own  account.  But  this  vessel  was  one 
stormy  night  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  bar  of 
Findhom,  the  master  and  his  men  escaping 
with  difficulty;  then  another  vessel  was 
fitted  out  by  him,  by  the  help  of  his  friends, 
and  in  this  he  was  trading  from  place  to 
place  when  Hugh  Miller  was  born. 

What  a  vivid  picture  of  sea-life,  as  seen 
from  the  shore  at  least,  do  we  obtain  from 
the  early  chapters  of  Miller’s  life  1  “I 
retain,”  says  he,  “  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
joy  that  used  to  light  up  the  household  on 


my  father’s  arrival,  and  how  I  learned  to 
distinguish  for  myself 'his  sloop  when  in  the 
offing,  by  the  two  slim  stripes  of  white  that 
ran  along  her  sides,  and  her  two  square  top¬ 
sails.”  But  a  terrible  calamity — though  an 
ordinary  one  in  sea  life — suddenly  plunged 
the  sailor’s  family  in  grief ;  and  he,  too,  was 
gathered  to  the  same  grave  in  which  so  many 
of  his  ancestors  lay — the  deep  ocean.  A 
terrible  storm  overtook  his  vessel  near  Peter¬ 
head  ;  numbers  of  ships  were  lost  along  the 
coast ;  vessel  after  vessel  came  ashore,  and 
the  beach  was  strewn  with  wrecks  and  dead  * 
bodies,  but  no  remnant  of  either  the  ship  or 
bodies  of  Miller  and  his  crew  was  ever  cast 
up.  It  was  supposed  that  the  little  sloop, 
heavily  laden,  and  laboring  in  a  mountainous 
sea,  must  have  started  a  plank  and  foundered. 
Hugh  Miller  was  but  a  child  at  the  time, 
having  only  completed  his  fifth  year.  The 
following  remarkable  “appearance,”  very 
much  in  Mrs.  Crowe’s  way,  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  him  at  the  time.  The  house 
door  had  blown  open,  in  the  gray  of  evening, 
and  the  boy  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  shut 
it : — 

“  Day  bad  not  wholly  disappeared,  but  it 
was  fast  posting  on  to  night,  and  a  gray  hazy 
spread  a  neutral  tent  of  dimness  over  every 
more  distant  object,  but  left  the  nearer  ones 
comparative!^  distinct,  when  I  saw  at  the 
open  door,  within  less  than  a  yard  of  my 
breast,  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw  any  thing,  a 
dissevered  hand  and  arm  stretched  towards 
me.  Hand  and  arm  were  apparently  those 
of  a  female :  they  bore  a  livid  and  sodden 
appearance ;  and  directly  fronting  me,  where 
the  body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only 
blank,  transparent  space,  through  which  I 
could  see  the  dim  forms  of  the  objects  beyond. 

I  was  fearfully  startled,  and  ran  shrieking  to 
my  mother,  telling  what  1  had  seen ;  and  the 
house-girl,  whom  she  next  sent  to  shut  the 
door,  apparently  affected  by  my  terror,  also 
returned  frightened,  and  said  that  she,  too, 
had  seen  the  woman’s  hand  ;  which,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  And  finally, 
my  mother,  going  to  the  door,  saw  nothing, 
though  she  appeared  much  impressed  by  the 
extremeness  of  my  terror,  and  the  minuteness 
of  my  de^criplion.  I  communicate  the  story 
as  it  lies  fixed  in  my  memory,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  explain  it:  its  coincidence  with 
the  probable  time  of  my  father’s  death,  seems 
at  least  curious.” 

The  little  boy  longed  for  his  father’s  return, 
and  continued  to  gaze  across  the  deep,  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  sloop  with  its  two  stripes  of  white 
1  along  the  side.  Every  morning  he  went 
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wandering  abont  the  little  harbor,  to  examine 
the  vessels  which  had  come  in  during  the 
night ;  and  he  continued  to  look  out  across 
the  Moray  Forth  long  after  anybody  else 
had  ceased  to  hope.  But  months  and  years 
passed,  and  the  white  stripes  and  square 
topsails  of  his  father’s  sloop  he  never  saw 
again.  The  boy  was  the  son  of  a  sailor’s 
widow,  and  so  grew  up,  in  sight  of  the  sea, 
and  with  the  same  love  of  it  that  character¬ 
ized  his  father.  But  he  was  sent  to  school ; 
Brst  to  a  dame-school,  where  he  learnt  his 
letters;  worked  his  way  through  the  "Cate¬ 
chism,”  the  "  Proverbs,”  and  the  "  New 
Testament and  then  emerged  into  the 
golden  region  of  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor,”  "Jack 
the  Giant-Killer,”  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast,” 
and  “  Aladdin  and  the  wonderful  Lamp.” 
Other  books  followed — "  The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress,”  "  Cook’s  and  Anson’s  voyages,”  and 
*•  Blind  Harry  the  Rhymer’s  History  of  Wal¬ 
lace  which  first  awoke  within  him  a  strong 
feeling  of  Scottish  patriotism.  And  thus  his 
childhood  grew,  on  proper  childlike  nourish¬ 
ment.  His  uncles  were  men  of  solid  sense 
and  sound  judgment,  though  uncultured  by 
education.  One  was  a  local  antiquary,  by 
trade  a  working  harness- maker ;  the  other 
was  of  a  strong  religious  turn :  he  was  a 
working  cartwright,  and  in  early  life  had 
been  a  sailor,  engaged  in  nearly  all  Nelson’s 
famous  battles.  'I'be  examples  and  the  con¬ 
versation  of  these  men  were  for  the  growing 
boy  worth  any  quantity  of  school  primers : 
he  learnt  from  them  far  more  than  mere 
books  could  teach  him. 

But  his  school  education  was  not  neglected 
either.  From  the  dame’s  school  he  was 
transferred  to  the  town’s  grammar-school, 
where,  amidst  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
other  boys  and  girls,  he  received  his  real 
school  education.  But  it  did  not  amount  to 
much.  There,  however,  the  boy  learnt  life — 
to  hold  his  own — to  try  his  powers  with  other 
boys — physically  and  morally,  as  well  as 
scholastically.  The  school  brought  out  the 
stuff  that  was  in  him  in  many  ways,  but  the 
mere  book-learning  was  about  the  least  part 
of  the  instruction. 

The  school-house  looked  out  on  the  beach, 
fronting  the  opening  of  the  Firth,  and  not  a 
boat  or  a  ship  could  pa.ss  in  or  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Cromarty  without  the  boys  seeing 
it.  They  kn*-w  the  rig  of  every  craft,  and 
could  draw  them  on  the  slate.  Boats  un¬ 
loaded  their  glittering  cargoes  on  the  beach, 
where  the  process  of  gutting  afterwards  went 
busily  on ;  and  to  add  to  the  bustle,  there 
was  a  large  killing-place  for  pigs  not  thirty 


yards  from  the  school  door,  "  where  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  pigs  used  sometimes  to 
die  for  the  general  g(^  in  a  single  day  ;  and 
it  was  a  great  matter  to  hear,  at  occasional 
intervals,  the  roar  of  death  rising  high  over 
the  general  murmur  within,  or  to  be  told  by 
some  comrade^etumed  from  his  five  minutes’ 
leave  of  absence,  that  a  hero  of  a  pig  had 
taken  three  blows  of  a  hatchet  ere  it  fell,  and 
that  even  after  its  subjection  to  the  sticking 
process,  it  had  got  hold  of  Jock  Keddie’s 
hand  in  its  mouth,  and  almost  smashed  his 
thumb.”  Certainly  it  is  not  in  every  gram¬ 
mar-school  that  such  lessons  as  these  are 
taught. 

Miller  was  put  to  Latin,  but  made  little 
progress  in  it — his  master  had  no  method, 
and  the  boy  was  too  fond  of  telling  stories  to 
his  schoolfellows  in  school  hours  to  make 
much  progress.  Cock-fighting  was  a  school 
practice  in  those  days,  the  master  having  a 
perquisite  of  two- pence  for  every  cock  that 
was  entered  by  the  boys  on  the  days  of  the 
yearly  fight.  But  Miller  had  no  love  for  this 
sport,  although  he  paid  hU  entry  money  with 
the  rest.  In  the  meantime  his  miscellaneous 
reading  extended,  and  he  gathered  pickings 
of  odd  knowledge  from  all  sorts  of  odd  quar¬ 
ters, — from  woikmen,  carpenters,  fishermen 
and  sailors,  old  women,  and  above  all,  from 
the  old  boulders  strewed  along  the  shores  of 
the  Cromarty  Firth.  With  a  big  hammer 
which  had  belonged  to  his  great-grandfather, 
John  Feddes,  the  buccaneer,  the  boy  went 
about  chipping  the  stones,  and  thus  eariy 
accumulating  specimens  of  mica,  porphyry, 
garnet,  and  such  like,  exhibiting  them  to  his 
uncle  Alexander,  and  other  admiring  rela¬ 
tions.  Often,  too,  he  had  a  day  in  the  woods  to 
visit  his  uncle,  when  working  as  a  sawyer — 
his  trade  of  cartwright  having  failed.  And 
there,  too,  the  boy’s  attention  was  excited 
by  the  peculiar  geological  curiosities  which 
lay  in  his  way.  While  searching  among  the 
stones  and  rocks  on  the  beach,  he  was  some¬ 
times  asked,  in  humble  irony,  by  the  farm 
servants  who  came  to  load  their  carts  with 
sea-weed,  whether  he  "  was  gettin’  siller  in 
the  stanes,”  but  was  so  unlucky  as  never  to 
be  able  to  answer  their  question  in  the  affirm-w 
alive.  Uncle  Sandy  seems  to  have  been 
a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  in  his  humble 
way  had  his  theories  of  ancient  sea-beaches, 
the  flood,  and  the  formation  of  the  world, 
which  he  duly  imparted  to  the  wondering 
youth.  Together  they  explored  caves,  roamed 
the  beach  for  crabs  and  lobsters,  whose  habits 
uncle  Sandy  could  well  describe;  he  also 
knew  all  about  moths  and  butterflies,  spiders, 


Hugh  Miller  takes  a  cheerful  view  of  the 
lot  of  labor.  While  others  groan  because 
they  have  to  work  hard  for  their  bread,  he 
says  that  work  is  full  of  pleasure,  of  profit, 
and  of  materials  for  self-improvement.  He 
holds  that  honest  labor  is  the  best  of  all 
teachers,  and  that  the  school  of  toil  is  the 
best  and  noblest  of  all  schools,  save  only  the 
Christian  one, — a  school  in  which  the  ability 
of  being  useful  is  imparted,  and  the  spirit  of 
independence  communicated,  and  the  habit 
of  persevering  effort  swjquired.  He  is  even 
of  opinion  that  the  training  of  the  mechanic, 
by  the  exercise  which  it  gives  to  his  observ- 


and  bees — in  short,  was  a  bom  natural  history 
man,  so  that  the  boy  regarded  him  in  the 
hght  of  a  professor,  and,  doubtless,  thus 
early  obtained  from  him  the  bias  toward  bis 
future  studies. 

There  was  the  usual  number  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  in  Miller’s  boy-life.*  One  of  them, 
when  he  and  a  companion  had  got  cooped 
up  in  a  sea  cave,  and  could  not  return  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tide,  reminds  us  of  the  exciting 
scene  described  in  Scott’s  ''Antiquary;' — 
there  were  schoolboy  tricks,  and  schoolboy 
rambles,  mischief-making  in  companionship 
with  other  boys,  of  whom  he  was  often  the 
the  leader.  Left  very  much  to  himself,  he 
WHS  becoming  a  big,  wild,  insubordinate  boy; 
and  it  became  obvious  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  Hugh  Miller  must  enter  that 
world-wide  school  in  which  toil  and  hardship 
are  the  severe  but  noble  masters.  After  a 
severe  fight  and  wrestling-match  with  his 
schoolmaster,  he  left  school,  avenging  him¬ 
self  for  his  defeat,  by  penning  and  sending 
to  the  teacher  that  very  night,  a  copy  of 
satiric  verses,  entitled  ‘‘The  Pedagogue,” 
which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  merriment 
in  the  place.  In  a  few  weeks  after.  Miller 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  working  m^on. 

II. — TUB  MAH. 

His  boyhood  over,  and  his  school  training 
ended,  Hugh  Miller  must  now  face  the  world 
of  toil.  His  uncles  were  most  anxious  that 
he  should  become  a  minister;  for  it  is  the 
ambition  of  many  of  the  aspiring  Scotch 
poor,  to  see  one  of  their  family  “  wag  his  pow 
in  .the  poopit.”  These  kind  uncles  were  even 
willing  to  pay  his  college  expenses,  though 
the  labor  of  their  hands  formed  their  only 
wealth.  The  youth,  however,  had  consci¬ 
entious  objections ;  he  did  not  feel  called  to 
the  work  ;  and  the  uncles,  confessing  that  be 
was  right,  gave  up  their  point.  Hugh  was 


ant  faculties,  from  his  daily  dealings  with 
things  actual  and  practical,  and  t)ie  close  ex¬ 
perience  of  life  which  he  invariably  acquires, 
is  more  favorable  to  his  growth  as  a  Mao, 
emphatically  speaking,  than  the  training 
which  is  afforded  by  any  other  conditidn  of 
life.  And  the  array  of  great  names  which 
he  cites  in  support  of  his  statement,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  large  one.  Nor  is  the  condition  of 
the  average  well-paid  operative  at  all  so  do¬ 
lorous,  according  to  Hugh  Miller,  as  many 
modern  writers  would  have  it  be.  “  I  worked 
as  an  operative  nriason,”  says  he,  ‘‘  for  fifteen 
years, — no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  more 
active  part  of  a  man’s  life  ;  but  the  lime  was 
not  altogether  lost  I  enjoyed  in  those  years 
fully  the  average  amount  of  happiness,  and 
learned  to  know  more  of  the  Scottish  people 
than  is  generally  known.  Let  me  add,  that 
from  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  which  I 
wrought  as  a  journeyman,  until  I  took  final 
leave  of  the  mallet  and  chisel,  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  want  a  shilling;  that  my  two 
uncles,  my  grandfather,  and  the  mason  with 
whom  I  served  my  apprenticeship  (all  working¬ 
men  (had  had  a  similar  experience  ;  and  that 
it  was  the  experience  of  my  father  also.  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  deserving  mechanics  may,  in 
exceptional  cases,  be  exposed  to  want;  but 
I  can  as  little  doubt  that  the  cases  are  excep¬ 
tional,  and  that  much  of  the  suffering  of  the 
class  is  a  consequence  either  of  improvidence 
on  the  part  of  the  completely  skilled,  or  of  a 
course  of  trifling  during  the  term  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  —  quite  as  common  as  trifling  at 
school — that  always  lands  those  who  indulge 
in  it  in  the  hapless  position  of  the  inferior 
workman.” 

There  is  much  honest  truth  in  this  obser¬ 
vation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  Hugh  Miller 
was  brought  up  and  educated,  are  not  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  workmen, — are,  indeed,  expe¬ 
rienced  by  comparatively  few.  In  the  first 
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ligent  pair,  in  humble  circumstances,  but  jet 
comparalivelj  comfortable.  Thus,  his  early 
education  was  not  neglected.  His  relations 
were  sober,  industrious,  and  “  God-fearing,” 
as  they  say  in  the  north.  His  uncles  were 
not  bU  least  notable  instructors.  One  of 
them  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  in 
some  sort  a  scientihc  man,  possessed  of  a 
small  but  good  library  of  books.  Then 
Hugh  Miller’s  own  constitution  was  happily 
framed.  As  one  of  his  companions  once  said 
to  him,  “Ah,  Miller,  you  have  stamina  in  you, 
and  will  force  your  way  ;  but  I  want  strength  ; 
the  world  will  never  hear  of  me.”  It  is  the 
stamina  which  Hugh  Miller  possessed  by 
nature,  that  were  born  in  him,  and  were  care¬ 
fully  nurtured  by  his  parents,  that  enabled 
him  as  a  working-man  to  rise,  while  thousands 
would  have  sunk,  or  merely  plodded  on 
through  life,  in  the  humble  station  in  which 
they  were  bom.  And  this  difference  in 
stamina,  and  other  circumstances,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  taken  into  account  by  Hugh  Miller 
in  the  course  of  the  interesting  and,  on  the 
whole,  exceedingly  profitable  remarks  which 
he  makes  in  his  autobiography,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  laboring  poor. 

We  can  afford,  in  our  brief  space,  to  give 
only  a  very  rapid  outline  of  Hugh  Miller’s 
fifteen  years’  life  as  a  workman.  He  worked 
away  in  the  quarry  for  some  time,  losing 
many  of  his  finger-nails  by  bruises  and  acci¬ 
dents,  growing  fast,  but  gradually  growing 
stronger,  and  obtaining  a  fair  knowledge  of 
bis  craft  as  a  stone-hewer.  He  was  early 
subjected  to  the  temptation  which  besets 
most  young  workmen — that  of  drink.  But 
he  resisted  it  bravely.  His  own  account  of  it 
is  worthy  of  extract: — 

“  When  overwrought,  and  in  my  depressed 
moods,  I  learned  to  regard  the  ardent  spirits 
of  the  dram-shop  as  high  luxuries ;  they  gave 
lightness  and  energy  to  both  body  and  mind, 
and  substituted  for  a  state  of  dulness  and 
gloom  one  of  exhilaration  and  enjoyment. 
Usquebhae  was  simply  happiness  doled  out 
by  the  glass,  and  sold  by  the  gill.  The 
drinking  usages  of  the  profession  in  which  I 
labored  were  at  this  time  many ;  when  a 
foundation  was  laid,  the  workmen  were 
treated  to  drink;  they  were  treated  to  drink, 
when  the  walls  were  levelled  for  laying  the 
joists ;  they  were  treated  to  drink  when  the 
building  was  finished;  they  were  treated  to 
drink  when  an  apprentice  joined  the  squad ; 
treated  to  drink  when  his  *  apron  was  washed ;' 
treated  to  drink  when  his  ‘  time  was  out ;’ 
and  occasionally  they  learnt  to  treat  one 
another  to  drink.  In  laying  down  the  found¬ 


ation-stone  of  one  of  the  larger  houses  built 
this  year  by  Uncle  David  and  bis  partner, 
the  workmen  had  a  royal  ‘founding  pint,’  and 
two  whole  glasses  of  the  whiskey  came  to  my 
share.  A  full-grown  man  would  not  have 
deemed  a  gill  of  usquebhae  an  overdose,  but 
it  was  considerably  too  much  for  me;  and 
when  the  party  broke  up,  and  1  got  home  to 
my  books,  I  found,  as  1  opened  the  pages  of 
a  favorite  author,  the  letters  dancing  before 
my  eyes,  and  that  1  could  no  longer  master 
the  sense.  1  have  the  volume  at  present 
before  me,  a  small  edition  of  the  Essayt  of. 
Bacon,  a  good  deal  worn  at  the  corners  by  the 
friction  of  the  pocket,  for  of  Bacon  I  never 
tired.  The  condition  into  which  1  had 
brought  myself  was,  I  felt,  one  of  degrada¬ 
tion.  1  had  sunk,  by  my  own  act,  for  the 
time,  to  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  than  that 
on  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  placed ; 
and  though  the  state  could  have  been  no 
very  favorable  one  for  forming  a  resolution, 
I  in  that  hour  determined  that  I  should  never 
again  sacrifice  my  capacity  of  intellectual  en¬ 
joyment  to  a  drinking  usage;  and,  with  God’s 
help,  I  was  enabled  to  hold  my  determina¬ 
tion.”*  A  young  working  mason,  reading 
Bacon's  Essays  in  his  bye-hoirrs,  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  man ;  but 
not  less  remarkable  is  the  exhibition  of  moral 
energy  and  noble  self-denial  in ‘the  instance 
we  have  cited.  Yes,  Hugh  Miller  had  the 
stamina  in  him,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  youth,  and 
hence  he  has  now  the  stamina  of  a  Man. 

It  was  while  working  as  a  mason’s  appren¬ 
tice,  that  the  lower  old  red  sandstone  along 
the  Bay  of  Cromarty  presented  itself  to  bis 
notice;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  and 
kept  alive  by  the  infinite  organic  remains, 
principally  of  old  and  extinct  species  of  fishes, 
ferns,  and  ammonites,  which  lay  revealed 
along  the  coasts  by  the  washings  of  the 
waves,  or  were  exposed  by  the  stroke  of  his 
mason’s  hammer.  He  never  lust  sight  of  this 
subject ;  went  on  accumulating  observations, 
comparing  formations,  until  at  length,  when 
no  longer  a  working  mason,  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  gave  to  the  world  bis  highly  inte¬ 
resting  work  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
which  at  once  established  his  reputation  as 
an  accomplished  scientific  geologist.  But 
this  work  was  the  fruit  of  long  years  of 
patient  observauon  and  research.  As  he 
modestly  states  in  his  autobiography,  “  the 
only  merit  to  which  I  lay  claim  in  the  case 
is  that  of  patient  research — a  merit  in  which 
whoever  wills  may  rival  or  surpass  me ;  and 
this  humble  faculty  of  patience,  when  rightly 
developed,  may  l«id  to  more  extraordinary 
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very  wicked  fellows  among  bis  fellow-work¬ 
men,  but  be  bad  strength  of  character,  and 
sufficient  inbred  sound  principle,  to  withstand 
their  contamination.  He  was  also  proud, — 
and  pride,  in  its  proper  place,  is  an  excellent 
thing, — particularly  that  sort  of  pride  which 
makes  a  man  revolt  from  doing  a  mean  action, 
or  any  thing  which  would  bring  discredit  on 
the  family.  This  is  the  sort  of  true  nobdity 
which  serves  poor  men  in  good  stead  sryme- 
times,  and  it  certainly  served  Hugh  Miller 
well. 

His  apprenticeship  ended,  he  “  took  jobs” 
for  himself, — built  a  cottage  for  his  aunt 
Jenny,  which  still  stands,  and,  after  that, 
went  out  working  as  journeyman  mason.  In 
his  spare  hours  he  was  improving  himself  by 
the  study  of  practical  geometry,  and  made 
none  the  worse  a  mason  on  that  account. 
While  engaged  in  helping  to  build  a  mansion 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  geological  and  botanical  observa- 
tions,*noting  all  that  was  remarkable  in  the 
formation  of  the  district.  He  also  drew  his 
inferences  from  the  condition  of  the  people, 
— lieing  very  much  struck,  above  other  things, 
with  the  remarkably  contented  state  of  the 
Celtic  population,  although  living  in  tilth  and 
misery.  On  this  be  shrewdly  observes, — 
“  It  was  one  of  the  palpable  characteristics 
of  our  Scottish  Highlanders,  for  at  least  the 
hrst  thirty  years  of  the  century,  that  they 
were  contented  enough,  as  a  people,  to  find 
more  to  pity  than  to  envy  in  the  condition  of 
their  lowland  neighbors ;  and  I  remember 
that  at  this  time,  and  for  years  after,  1  used 
to  deem  the  trait  a  good  one.  1  have  now, 
however,  my  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  a  content  so  general 
as  to  be  national  may  not,  in  certaiu  circum¬ 
stances,  be  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue.  It  is 
certainly  no  virtue  when  it  has  the  effect  of 
arresting  either  individuals  or  peoples  in  their 
course  of  development ;  and  is  perilously 
allied  to  great  suffering  when  the  men  who 
exemplify  it  are  so  thoroughly  happy  amid  the 
mediocrities  of  the  present  that  they  fail  to 
make  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  the 
future.” 

Trade  becoming  slack  in  the  north,  Hugh 
Miller  took  ship  for  Edinburgh,  where  build¬ 
ing  was  going  briskly  on,  (in  1824,)  to  seek 
for  employment  there  as  a  stone-hewer.  He 
succeeded,  and  lived  as  a  workman  at  Nid- 
dry,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  for 
some  time;  pursuing  at  the  same  time  his 
geological  observations  in  a  new  field,  Niddry 
being  located  on  the  carboniferous  system. 
Here  also  he  met  with  an  entirely  new  class 


developments  of  idea  than  even  genius  itself.” 
And  he  adds  how  he  deciphered  the  divine 
ideas  in  the  mechanism  and  framework  of 
creatures  in  the  second  stage  of  vertebrate 
existence. 

But  it  was  long  before  Hugh  Miller  accu¬ 
mulated  his  extensive  geological  observations, 
and  acquired  that  self-culture  which  enabled 
him  to  shape  them  into  proper  form.  He 
went  on  diligently  working  at  his  trade,  but 
always  observing,  and  always  reflecting.  He 
says  he  could  not  avoid  being  an  observer; 
and  ^hat  the  necessity  which  made  him  a 
mason,  made  him  also  a  geologist.  In  the 
winter  months,  duiing  which  mason-work  is 
generally  superseded  in  country  places,  he 
occupied  his  time  with  reading,  sometimes 
with  visiting  country  friends — persons  of  an 
intelligent  caste — and  often  he  strolled  away 
amongst  old  Scandinavian  ruins  and  Pictish 
forts,  speculating  tibout  their  origin  and  his¬ 
tory.  He  made  good  use  of  his  leisure.  And 
when  spring  came  round  again,  he  would  set 
out  into  the  Highlands,  to  work  at  building 
and  hewing  jobs  with  a  squad  of  other  masons 
—  working  hard,  and  living  chiefly  on  oatmeal 
brose.  Some  of  the  descriptions  given  by 
him  of  life  in  \he  remote  Highland  districts, 
are  extremely  graphic  and  picturesque,  and 
have  all  the  charm  of  entire  novelty.  'I’he 
kind  of  accomhKvdation  which  he  experienced 
may  be  inferred  from  the  observation  made 
by  a  Highland  laird  to  his  uncle  James,  as 
to  the  u>e  of  a  crazy  old  building  left  stand¬ 
ing  beside  a  group  of  neat  modem  offices. 
“  He  found  it  of  great  convenience,”  he  said, 
“every  time  his  speculations  brought  a  drove 
of  pigs  or  a  squad  of  masons  that  way.” 
This  sort  of  life  and  its  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  were  not  of  a  poetical  cast ;  yet  the 
youth  was  now  about  the  poetizing  age,  and 
during  his  solitary  rambles  after  his  day’s 
work,  by  the  banks  of  the  Conon,  be  meditated 
poetry,  and  began  to  make  verses.  He  would 
sometimes  write  them  out  upon  his  mason’s  kit, 
while  the  ruin  was  dropping  through  the  nvof 
of  the  apartment  upon  the  paper  on  which 
he  wrote.  It  was  a  rough  life  for  poetic 
musing,  yet  he  always  contrived  to  mix  up  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  exercise  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  with  whatever  manual  labor  he  was 
employed  upon;  and  this,  after  all,  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  a  happy  life.  While  observing 
scenery  and  natural  history,  he  also  seems  to 
have  very  closely  observed  the  characters  of 
his  fellow- work  men,  and  he  gives  us  vivid  and 
life-like  portraits  of  some  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  of  them,  in  bis  Autobiography. 
There  were  some  rough,  and  occasionally 
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of  men — the  colliers — many  of  whom,  strange 
to  say,  had  been  bom  slaves;  the  manu* 
mission  of  the  Scotch  colliers  (as  already 
stated  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal) 
having  been  effected  in  comparatively  modern 
times — as  late  as  the  year  1775!  So  that, 
after  all,  Scotland  is  not  so  very  far  ahead 
of  the  serfdom  of  Russia. 

Among  the  laborers  employed  in  the  ma¬ 
sons’  squad,  was  one  John  Lindsey,  between 
whom  and  the  Crawford  peerage  lay  only  a 
narrow  chasm,  represented  by  a  missing  mar¬ 
riage  certificate.  But  he  was  never  able  to 
bridge  the  chasm  across,  and  be  had  to  toil 
on  in  unhappiness,  in  consequence,  as  a  ma¬ 
son’s  laborer.  "  I  have  heard,”  says  Mr. 
Miller,  “  the  call  resounding  from  the  walls 
twenty  times  a  day — ‘John,  Yearl  Craw¬ 
ford,  bring  us  another  hod  o’  lime.’  ”  His 
remarks  upon  his  fellow  laborers,  upon  their 
character,  habits,  and  moral  and  religious 
qualities,  are  full  of  interest ;  but  we  cannot 
here  ven^ire  upon  quotation.  There  was  a 
strike  among  the  masons,  in  which  Miller  was 
a  passive  actor,  for  he  found  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  tyranny  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  leaders,  against  which  he  secretly  revolted. 
His  observations  led  him  to  the  conviction 
that  the  men  who  really  think  for  themselves 
in  such  affairs  are  overborne  and  put  to  one 
side  by  “  mere  chatterers  and  stump-orators.” 

Returning  to  the  north  again.  Miller  next 
began  buMness  for  himself  in  a  small  way,  as 
a  hewer  of  tombstones  for  the  good  folks  of 
Cromarty.  This  change  of  employtaent  was 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  hewer’s 
disease,  caused  by  inhaling  stone  dust,  which 
settles  in  the  lungs,  and  generally  leads  to 
rapid  consumption,  afflicting  him  with  its 
premonitory  symptoms.  The'  strength  of 
his  constitution  happily  enabled  him  to  throw 
off  the  malady,  but  his  lungs  never  fairly  re¬ 
covered  their  former  vigor.  Work  not  being 
very  plentiful,  he  wrote  poems,  some  of 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers ;  and  in 
course  of  time,  a  small  collection  of  these 
pieces  was  published  by  subscription.  He 
very  soon,  however,  gave  up  poetry  writing, 
finding  that  his  humble  accomplishment  of 
verse  was  too  narrow  to  contain  bis  thinking ; 
— so  next  time  he  wrote  a  book,  it  was  in 
prose,  and  vigorous  prose  too,  far  better  than 
hU  verse.  But  Miller  had  meanwhile  been 
doing  what  was  better  than  either  cutting 
tombstones  or  writing  poetry :  he  had  been 
building  up  his  character,  and  thereby  secur¬ 
ing  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  So 
that,  when  a  branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
was  opened  in  Cromarty,  and  the  manager 


cast  about  him  to  make  selection  of  an  ac¬ 
countant,  whom  should  be  pitch  upon  hut 
Hugh  Miller,  the  stone-mason?  This  was 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  selection  ;  but 
why  was  it  made  ?  Simply  because  of  the 
excellence  of  the  man’s  character.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  true  and  a  thoroughly  ex¬ 
cellent  and  trustworthy  man  in  a  humble 
capacity  of  life  ;  and  the  inference  was,  that 
he  would  carry  the  same  principles  of  con¬ 
duct  into  another  and  higher  sphere  of  action. 
Hugh  Miller  hesitated  to  accept  the  office, 
having  but  little  knowledge  of  accounts,  and 
no  experience  in  bookkeeping  ;  but  the  man¬ 
ager  knew  his  pluck  and  determined  per¬ 
severance  in  mastering  whatever  he  under¬ 
took  ;  above  all,  he  had  confidence  in  his 
character,  and  he  would  not  take  a  denial. 
So  Hugh  Miller  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
learn  his  new  business  at  the  head  bank. 

Throughout  life.  Miller  seems  to  have  in¬ 
variably  put  his  conscience  into  his  work. 
Speaking  of  the  old  man  with  whom  he 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  mason,  he  says, 
“  He  made  conscience  of  every  stone  he  laid. 
It  was  remarked  in  the  place,  that  the  walls 
built  by  Uncle  David  never  bulged  nor  fell; 
and  no  apprentice  nor  journeyman  of  his  was 
permitted,  on  any  plea,  to  make  ‘slight  work.’  ” 
And  one  of  his  own  uncle  James’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  him  on  one  occasion,  was — “  In  all 
your  dealings,  give  your  neighbor  the  cast  of 
the  bank — ‘good  measure,  heaped  up  and 
runing  over’ — and  you  will  not  lose  by  it  in 
the  end.”  These  lessons  were  worth  far  more 
than  what  is  often  taught  in  schools,  and 
Hugh  Miller  seems  to  have  framed  his  own 
conduct  in  life  on  the  excellent  moral  teaching 
which  they  conveyed.  Speaking  of  his  own 
career  as  a  workman,  when  on  the  eve  of 
quitting  it,  he  says,  “  1  do  think  1  acted  up 
to  my  uncle’s  maxim  ;  and  that,  without  in¬ 
juring  my  brother  workmen  by  lowering  their 
prices.  1  never  yet  chaiged  an  employer  for 
a  piece  of  work  that,  fairly  measured  and  val¬ 
ued,  would  not  be  rateil  at  a  slightly  higher 
sum  than  that  at  which  it  stood  in  my  ac¬ 
count.” 

Although  he  gained  some  fame  in  his  local¬ 
ity  by  his  poems,  and  still  more  by  his  “  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Herring  Fisheries  of  Scotland,”  he 
was  not,  as  many  self-raised  men  are,  spoilt 
by  the  praise  which  his  works  called  forth. 
“  There  is  (he  says)  no  more  fatal  error  into 
which  a  working-man  of  a  literary  torn  can 
fall,  than  the  mistake  of  deeming  himself  too 
good  fur  his  humble  employments ;  and  yet  it 
is  a  mistake  as  common  as  it  is  fatal,  i  bad 
already  seen  several  poor  wrecked  mechanics. 
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who,  believiirg  themselTes  to  be  poets,  and 
regardioe  the  manual  occupation  bj  which 
they  could  aicne  live  in  independence  as  be¬ 
neath  them,  had  become  in  consequence  little 
better  thnn  mendicants, — too  good  to  work 
for  their  bread,  but  not  too  go^  virtually  to 
beg  it ;  and  looking  upon  them  as  beacons  of 
warning,  I  determined  that,  with  Ood’s  help, 
1  should  give  their  error  a  wide  offing,  and 
never  associate  the  idea  of  meanness  with  an 
honest  calling,  or  deem  myself  too  good  to  be 
independent/’  Full  of  this  manly  and  robust 
spirit,  Hugh  Miller  pursued  his  career  of 
stonehewing  by  day,  and  prose  composition 
when  the  day’s  work  was  done,  until  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  new  vocation  of  banker’s  ac¬ 
countant.  He  showed  his  self-denial,  too,  in 
waiting  for  a  wife  until  he  could  afford  to 
keep  one  in  respectable  comfort, — his  engage¬ 
ment  lasting  over  five  years,  before  he  was  in 
a  position  to  fulfil  his  promise.  And  then  he 
married,  wisely  and  happily. 

At  Edinburgh,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
application,  Mr.  Miller  shortly  mastered  his 
new  business,  and  then  returned  to  Cromarty, 
where  he  was  installed  in  office.  His  Scenes 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland”  were 
published  about  the  same  time,  and  were 
well  received ;  aitd  in  his  leisure  hours  he 
proceeded  to  prepare  his  most  important 
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work  on  **  The  Old  Red  Sandstone.”  He  also 
contributed  to  the  “  Border  Tales,”  and  other 
periodicals.  The  Free  Church  movement 
also  drew  him  out  as  a  polemical  writer ;  and 
his  “  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  Scotch 
Church  Controversy”  excited  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
Edinburgh  invited  him  to  undertake  the  edit¬ 
ing  of  the  “Witness”  newspaper,  the  organ 
of  the  Free  Church  party;  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  still  holds  the  position  of  editor 
of  that  paper. 

Here  we  leave  this  charming,  and  also 
thoroughly  healthy,  biogpiphy,  the  study  of 
which  IS  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  working¬ 
men,  and  indeed  of  all  men.  Its  teaching  is 
most  sound,  and  its  lessons  are  most  valuable. 
“While  my  story,”  he  says  in  conclusion, 
“must  serve  to  show  the  evils  which  result 
from  truant  carelessness  in  boyhood,  and 
that  what  was  sport  to  the  young  lad  may 
assume  the  form  of  serious  misfortune  to  the 
man,  it  may  also  serve  to  show  thpt  much 
may  be’done  by  after-diligence  to  retrieve  an 
early  error  of  this  kind, — that  life  itself  is  a 
school,  and  Nature  always  a  fresh  study, — 
and  that  the  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  his 
mind  open  will  always  find  fitting,  though  it 
may  be  hard,  schoolmasters,  to  speed  him 
on  in  his  life-long  education.” 
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Tbi  military  and  political  events  which 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  criticised  as  dilatory,  as  for¬ 
tuitous,  and  as  not  marked  by  the  stamp  of 
human  genius.  That  revolution  produced 
more  go^  than  great  men.  If  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  civil  wars  of  Spain,  and  its  par¬ 
liamentary  struggles  after  freedom,  it  should 
be  more  a  subject  of  congratulation  than  of 
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reproach.  The  greatness  of  revolutionary 
heroes  may  imply  the  smallness  of  the  many; 
nnd,  all  things  duly  weighed,  the  supremacy 
of  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  is  more  a  slur 
upon  national  capabilities  than  an  honor  to 
them.  Let  us  then  begin  by  setting  aside 
the  principal  accusation  of  his  French  foes 
against  General  Espartero,  that  he  is  of 
mediocre  talent  and  eminence.  The  same 
might  have  been  alleged  against  Washing¬ 
ton.  t 

Moreover,  there  is  no  people  so  Uttle  b- 
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dined  to  allow,  to  form,  or  to  idolize  superior¬ 
ity  as  the  Spaniards.  They  have  the  jealous 
sentiment  of  universal  equality,  implanted 
into  them  as  deeply  as  it  is  into  the  French. 
But  to  counteract  it,  the  French  have  a  na¬ 
tional  vanity,  which  is  for  ever  comparing 
their  own  country  with  others.  And  hence, 
every  character  of  eminence  is  dear  to  them; 
for  though  an  infringement  on  individual  j 
equality,  it  exalts  them  above  other  nations. 
The  Spaniard,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
deign  to  enter  into  the  minutice  of  comparison. 
His  country  was,  in  the  hfteenlh  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  first  in  Europe  ;  its  nobles  the 
most  wealthy,  the  most  magnidcent,  the  most 
punctilious,  the  most  truly  aristocratic ;  its 
citizens  the  most  advanced  in  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  comfort  and  municipal  freedom  ; 
its  soldiers  were  allowed  the  first  rank,  the 
Bailors  the  same.  The  Spaniards  taught  the 
existence  of  this,  their  universal  superiority, 
to  their  sons ;  and  these  again  to  their  off¬ 
spring,  down  to  the  present  day.  And  the 
Spaniards  implicitly  believe  the  tradition  of 
their  forefathers,  not  merely  as  applied  to  the 
past,  but  as  a  judgment  of  the  present. 
They  believe  themselves  to  be  precisely  what 
their  fathers  were  three  hundred  years  ago. 
They  take  not  the  least  count  of  all  that  has 
happened  in  that  period :  the  revolutions,  the 
changes,  the  forward  strides  of  other  nations, 
the  backward  ones  of  their  own.  A  great  man, 
more  or  less,  is  consequently  to  them  of  little 
importance.  They  are  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

This  part  of  the  Spanish  character  explains 
not  a  few  of  the  political  events  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  inhabited  by  the  race.  In  all  those 
countries,  individual  eminence  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  tolerated.  It  constitutes  in  itself  a 
crime,  and  the  least  pretension  to  it  remains 
unpardoned.  Even  Bolivar,  notwithstanding 
bis  immense  claims,  and  notwithstanding  the 
general  admission  that  nothing  but  a  strong 
hand  could  keep  the  unadhesive  materials  of 
Spanish  American  republics  together, — even 
he  was  the  object  of  such  hatred,  suspicion, 
jealousy,  and  mistrust,  that  his  life  was  a 
martyrdom  to  himself,  and  bis  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  a  tyranny  to  those  whom  he  had 
liberated. 

There  did  exist  in  Spain,  up  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  a  grand 
exception  to  this  universal  love  of  equality, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Latin  races. 
And  that  was  the  veneration  for  royalty,  which 
partook  of  the  oriental  and  fabulous  extreme 
of  respect  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest 
than  in  the  popular  drama  of  the  country  :  in 
which  the  Spanbh  monarch  precisely  resem- 
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bles  the  Sultan  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  as  the 
vicegerent  of  Providence,  the  universal  righter 
of  wrongs,  endowed  with  ubiquity,  omnipo¬ 
tence,  and  all  wisdom.  Two  centuries’,  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  most  imbecile  monarcbs  greatly 
impaired,  if  not  effaced,  this  sentiment.  The 
conduct  of  Ferdinand  to  the  men  and  the 
classes  engaged  in  the  war  of  independence, 
disgusted  all  that  was  spirited  and  enlight¬ 
ened  in  the  nation.  A  few  remote  provinces 
and  gentry  thought,  indeed,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  legitimacy  and  loyalty  was  strong  as 
ever,  and  they  rose  to  invoke  it  in  favor  of 
Don  Carlos.  Their  failure  has  taught  them 
and  all  Spain,  that  loyalty,  in  its  old,  and 
extreme,  and  chevalier  sense,  is  extinct ;  and 
that  in  the  peninsula,  as  in  other  western 
countries,  it  has  ceased  to  be  fanaticism ,  and 
survives  merely  as  a  rational  feeling. 

Royalty  is  however  the  only  superiority 
^  that  the  Spaniards  will  admit ;  and  their 
jealousy  of  any  other  power  which  apes,  or 
affects,  or  replaces  royalty,  is  irrepressible. 
A  president  of  a  Spanish  republic  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  month,  nor  would  a  regent. 
The  great  and  unpardonable  fault  of  Espar- 
tero  was,  that  he  bore  this  name. 

Another  Spanish  characteristic,  arising 
from  the  same  principle  or  making  part  of  it, 
is  the  utter  want  of  any  influence  on  the  side 
of  the  aristocracy.  For  a  Spanish  aristocracy 
does  survive  :  an  aristocracy  of  historic  name, 
great  antiquity,  moneyed  wealth,  and  terri¬ 
torial  possession.  I'he  dukedoms  of  Infan- 
tado,  Ossune,  Muntilles,  &c.,  are  not  extinct ; 
neither  are  tl^e  wearers  of  these  titles  exiled 
or  proscribed ;  nor  have  their  estates  been 
confiscated  or  curtailed.  But  they  have  no 
influence ;  they  have  taken  no  part  in  politi¬ 
cal  events ;  and  are  scarcely  counted  even  as 
pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  Spanish  politics. 
The  Spaniards  respect  superiority  of  birth, 
but  their  respect  is  empty.  It  is  rather  the  re¬ 
spect  of  an  antiquary  for  what  is  curious,  than 
the  worldly  and  sensible  respect  for  whatever 
is  truly  valuable.  The  greatest  efforts  have 
been  made  by  almost  all  Spanish  legislators 
and  politicians,  to  make  use  of  the  aristocracy 
as  a  weight  in  the  political  balance,  and  as  a 
support  of  throne  and  constitution.  But  as 
Lord  Eldon  compared  certain  British  peers  to 
the  pillars  of  the  East  London  Theatre,  which 
hung  from  the  roof  instead  of  supporting  it, 
such  has  been  the  condition  of  all  Spanish 
peers  or  proceres  in  any  and  every  constitu¬ 
tion.  They  supported  the  government  of  the 
time  being ;  were  infallibly  of  the  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  ;  and  increased  the  odium  of  the  ministry, 
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their  prestige ;  and  Cromwell,  though  toler¬ 
ated  as  a  de  fojcto  ruler,  was  never  looked  up 
to,  either  as  the  founder  of  a  military  mo¬ 
narchy,  or  of  a  new  dynasty.  A  Cromwell 
would  have  met  with  more  resistance  in 
Spain ;  civilian  jealousy  is  there  as  strong  as 
in  England  ;  and  Cromwell  there  was  none. 
The  Duke  of  Victory’s  worst  enemies  could 
not  seriously  accuse  him  of  such  ambition. 

Baldomero  Espartero  was  born  in  the  year 
1792,  at  Granatula,  a  village  of  La  Mancha, 
not  far  from  the  towns  of  Almagro  and  Ciu¬ 
dad  Real.  In  his  last  rapid  retreat  from  Al- 
bacete  to  Seville,  the  regent  could  not  have 
passed  far  from  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  respectable 
artisan,  a  wheelwright,  and  a  maker  of  carts 
and  agricultural  implements. 

This  artisan’s  elder  brother,  Manuel,  was 
a  monk  in  one  of  the  Franciscan  convents  of 
Ciudad  Real,  capital  of  the  province  of  La 
Mancha.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  amongst 
the  many  disadvantages  of  monasticity,  that 
it  facilitates  the  education  and  the  rise  of 
such  of  the  lower  classes  as  give  signs  of 
superior  intelligence.  The  friar  Manuel  took 
his  young  nephew,  Baldomero,  and  bad  him 
educated  in  his  convent.  Had  Spain  remained 
in  its  state  of  wonted  peace,  the  young  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  convent  would  in  good  time  have 
become,  in  all  probability,  the  ecclesiastic  and 
the  monk.  But  about  the  time  when  Espar¬ 
tero  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  poured  over  the  Pyrenees,  and 
menaced  Spanish  independence.  It  was  no 
Ume  for  monkery.  So  at  least  thought  all 
the  young  ecclesiastical  students ;  fur  these 
throughout  every  college  in 


the  peninsula 
almost  unanimously  threw  off  the  black  frock, 
girded  on  the  sabre,  and  flung  the  musket 
uver  their  shoulder.  The  battalions  which 
they  formed  were  called  sacred.  Nor  was 
such  volunteering  confined  to  the  young. 
The  grizzle- bearded  monk  himself  went  forth, 
and,  used  to  privation,  made  an  excellent 
guerilla.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  wars 
of  independence  and  of  freedom  tells  fre¬ 
quently  of  monkish  generals,  the  insignia  of 
whose  command  were  the  cord  and  sandals 
of  St.  Francis. 

Young  Espartero  took  part  in  most  of  the 
first  battles  and  skirmishes  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  made  part  of  the  Spanish  force, 
we  believe,  which  was  shut  up  and  besieged 
by  the  French  in  Cadiz.  He  here,  through 
the  interest  of  his  uncle,  was  received  into 
the  military  school  of  the  Isla  de  Leon,  where 
he  was  able  to  engraft  a  useful  military  edu¬ 
cation  on  his  former  ecclesiastical  require- 
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ments :  for  to  be  a  soldier  was  his  vocation, 
and  his  wish  was  not  to  he  an  ignorant  qpe. 
The  war  of  independence  was  drawing  to  a 
close  when  Espartero  had  completed  his  mi¬ 
litary  studies,  and  could  claim  tlie  grade  of 
officer  in  a  regular  array.  But  at  this  same 
time,  the  royal  government  resolved  on  send¬ 
ing  an  experienced  general  with  a  corps  of 
picked  troops  to  the  Spanish  main,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  reSslablisb  the  authority  of  the 
mother- country.  Morillo  was  the  general 
chosen.  Espartero  was  presented  to  him, 
appointed  lieutenant,  and  soon  after  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  expedition  was  placed  on  the  staff 
of  the  general. 

Tl>e  provinces  of  the  Spanish  main  were 
then  the  scene  of  awful  warfare.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  inquire  on  which  side  cruelty  began  ; 
the  custom  of  both  was  almost  invariably 
to  sacrifice  the  lives,  not  only  of  captured 
foes,  but  of  their  relatives,  young  and  aged. 
The  war,  too,  seemed  interminable.  A  rapid 
march  of  a  general  often  subdued  and  appa¬ 
rently  reduced  a  province  in  a  few  days,  the 
defeated  party  flying  over  sea  to  the  islands 
or  to  the  other  settlements ;  but  a  week  would 
bring  them  back,  and  the  victors  in  their  turn 
thought  fit  to  fly,  often  without  a  struggle. 
Even  an  engagement  was  not  decisive.  A 
great  deal  of  Indian  force  was  employed,  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  Spaniards  or  Spanish- 
born  came  to  resemble  them  in  fighting. 
The  chief  feat  of  the  action  was  one  brilliant 
charge,  which,  if  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
decided  the  day.  For, once  put  toslhe  rout,  the 
soldiers  never  rallied,  at  lea.st  on  that  day, 
but  fled  beyond  the  range  of  immediate  pur¬ 
suit,  and  often  with  so  little  loss  that  the 
fugitives  of  yesterday  formed  an  army  as 
numerous  and  formidable  as  before  their 
defeat.  How  long  such  a  civil  war  would 
have  lasted  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  for¬ 
eigners  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  formed 
legions  which  not  only  stood  the  brunt  of  a 
first  onset,  but  retreated  or  advanced  regu¬ 
larly  and  determinedly.  The  foreign  legion 
was  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  among  the 
Columbians.  Owing  to  it  the  Spaniards  lost 
the  fatal  battle  of  Carabobo,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  made  few  effectual  struggles  against 
the  independents,  except  in  the  high  country 
of  Peru. 

Espartero  had  his  share  of  most  of  these 
actions.  As  major  he  fought  in  1817  at 
Lupachin,  where  the  insurgent  chief,  Lfi 
Madrid,  was  routed.  Next  year  he  defeated 
the  insurgents  on  the  plains  of  Majocaigo,  and 
in  1819  Espartero  and  Seoane  reduced  the 
province  of  Cochalamba.  Soon  after,  the 


revolution  that  had  for  result  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  constitution  broke  out  in  Spain  ; 
and  the  political  parlies  to  which  it  gave  lise 
began  to  agitate  the  Spanish  army  m  Peru. 
Then  the  Viceroy,  who  held  out  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  of  Ferdinand,  was  deposed  ;  and 
the  other  genera’s,  La  Serna,  Valdez,  and 
Canterac,  declared  for  liberty  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  though  they  still  fought  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  links  that  bound  the  South 
American  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
Espirlero  was  of  this  liberal  military  parly, 
and  served  as  colonel  in  the  divi.^ion  which 
under  Cmterac  and  Valdez  defeated  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  independents  atTorrala  and  Maquega, 
in  January,  1823;  actions  which  led  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  Peruvian  capital  by  the 
congress.  The  Peruvians  then  summoned 
Bolivar  and  the  Columbians  to  their  aid, 
whilst  the  two  parties  in  the  Spanish  army, 
royalist  and  independent,  divided  and  began 
to  war  with  each  other,  on  the  news  arriving 
of  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand.  This  afforded 
great  advantage  to  Bolivar,  and  that  chief 
pushed  them  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the 
contending  royalist  parties  ceased  their  stiife, 
and  united  to  overwhelm,  as  they  thought, 
the  Columbians  under  Paez,  the  lieutenant  of 
Bolivar. 

The  Columbians  had,  however,  learned  to 
stand  in  action,  and  their  cavalry  even  to 
return  to  the  charge  after  being  routed.  Their 
obstinacy  in  this  respect,  here  displayed  for 
the  first  time,  routed  the  old  Spani>h  cavalry, 
hitherto  thought  so  superior;  and  won  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho,  which  dismissed  to  Spain 
all  upholders  of  Spanish  supremacy.  The 
officers  and  generals  sent  home  under  this 
capitulation  have  been  since  known  under  the 
epithet  of  Ayacuchm.  Among  them  were 
Canterac,  Valdez,  liodil,  Seoane,  Maroto, 
Narvaez,  Carrabate,  Alaix,  Araoz,  V^illalobos. 
Espartero  hod  been  previously  sent  home 
with  colors  and  the  account  of  success  in 
Peru ;  success  so  soon  reversed. 

When  those  generals  relumed,  there  were 
of  course  many  prejudices  against  them. 
They  had  taken  no  part  in  the  liberal  move¬ 
ment  at  home,  which  had  nevertheless  begun 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Their  having 
taken  previous  part  in  the  war  of  indepen¬ 
dence  ought  lo  have  pleaded  for  them  ;  but 
most  of  them  had  been  too  young  to  have 
been  then  distinguished.  Riego  and  Quiroga 
were  the  military  heroes  of  the  day.  The 
soldiers  of  the  constitution  made  indeed  but 
a  poor  stand  against  the  French  invading 
army  ;  still  their  efforts  were  not  destined  to 
be  tdtogether  vain,  and  the  country  preserved 
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its  gratitude  towards  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ferdinand  and  his  ministers  showed  no 
inclination  to  favor  or  employ  the  Ayacuchos  ; 
the  royalist  volunteers  and  the  monks  were 
the  only  militants  that  the  old  court  trusted  ; 
and  thus  the  largest  body  of  officers  of  ex¬ 
perience  were  inclined  to  range  themselves 
under  the  constitutional  banner,  whenever  it 
should  again  be  hoisted. 

The  years  from  1825  to  1830  were  spent 
by  Espartero  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Soria,  which  was  quartered  the  most  part  of 
that  time  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  Previous 
to  going  there  he  commanded  the  depot  of 
Logrono,  on  the  Ebro,  where  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  present  duchess,  Sefiora 
Jacinto  de  Santa  Cruz.  Her  father,  an  old 
officer,  a  brother  of  the  late  captain-general  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
proprietors  of  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  and 
Sehora  Jacinta  was  his  only  child.  The 
father  was  not  willing  to  give  her  to  the 
soldier,  however  high  his  rank.  But  the  mar¬ 
riage  took  place,  as  such  marriages  do,  the 
determination  of  the  young  overcoming  the 
scruples  of  the  old.  The  present  Duchess  of 
Victory  was  renowned  for  her  beauty  and 
conjugal  attachment. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  opened  a  new  era 
for  Spain.  His  will  conferred  the  succession 
upon  his  daughter,  and  the  regency  upon 
her  mother.  As  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
the  crown  to  Isabella,  and  influence  to  her¬ 
self,  Christina  summoned  to  her  counsels 
the  liberals.  They  were  of  many  shades ;  she 
chose  the  most  monarchical ;  but  was  gra¬ 
dually  obliged  to  accept  the  councils  and  aid 
of  those  who  frankly  meditated  a  liberal  con¬ 
stitution.  The  ousted  prince,  Carlos,  appealed 
to  the  farmers  and  the  priesthood  of  the 
northern  provinces ;  the  absolutist  powers  of 
the  east  supplied  him  with  funds;  and  the 
war  began. 

With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  military 
men  embraced  the  side  of  the  queen  and  con¬ 
stitution.  The  army  felt  no  inclination  to 
undergo  once  more  the  yoke  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  And  even  old  royalist  generals,  such 
as  Quesada  and  Sarsfleld,  turned  their  arms 
willingly  against  the  Carlisfs.  The  Ayacuehot, 
or  officers  who  had  served  in  America, 
showed  equal  alacrity  ;  especially  those  who, 
like  Espartero,  had  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  been  favorable  to  a  constitution. 
Maroto  was  the  only  one  of  them,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  took  command  under  Don 
Carlos. 

The  first  constitutional  general,  Sarsfield. 
was  successful.  He  delivered  Bilboa,  the 
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first  seat  of  the  insurrection  and  ever  after- 
w  Als  the  key  of  the  war,  from  the  insurgents. 
Espartero  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
the  province.  But  the  apparition  of  Don 
Carlos  in  person,  the  funds  he  commanded, 
and  the  promises  he  made,  gave  fresh  import¬ 
ance  and  duration  to  the  war. 

The  greatest  and  most  effectual  military 
achievements  are  often  those  least  talked 
about  or  noticed.  The  general  who  can  or¬ 
ganize  an  army  fitly,  often  does  more  than  he 
who  wins  a  battle;  though  indeed  it  is  the 
organization  that  leads  to  the  winning  of  the 
battle.  The  organization  of  the  British  army 
was  the  first  and  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  it  was  for  the 
Carlists  the  great  act  and  merit  of  Zumala- 
carreguy.  Espartero  did  the  same  for  the 
Spanish  constitutional  army,  and  thereby 
enabled  it  to  overcome,  by  degrees  and  in 
partial  encounters,  the  formidable  and  spirited 
bands  opposed  to  it.  Valdez,  who  com¬ 
manded  after  Quesada,  and  who  had  been 
the  old  commander  in  Peru,  committed  the 
great  blunder  of  fighting  a  general  action 
against  mountaineers ;  whom  if  he  beat  he 
did  not  destroy,  whereas  their  repulsing  him 
was  his  ruin.  Rodil,  more  cautious,  r^n 
about  the  hills  to  catch  Carlos.  Mina,  with 
a  regular  army,  waged  a  war  of  partisans 
with  peasants,  who*  were  far  better  partisans 
than  liis  troops.  Cordova,  who  succeeded,  kept 
his  army  together;  and  handled  the  Carlists 
so  roughly  in  one  action  that  they  shrunk 
from  attacking  him.  But  he  conceived  the 
same  fears;  declared  that  the  war  could  only 
be  carried  on  by  blockading  the  insurgent 
provinces ;  and  finally  resigned. 

Espartero  had  till  tlien  distinguished  himself 
more  as  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer,  and  a 
spirited  general  of  division,  than  as  a  military 
leader  of  first  rate  merit ;  but  his  honest, 
frank  character,  his  abstinence  from  the  heat 
of  political  party,  and  the  opinion  th.at  he 
wanted  political  genius  and  ambition,  led  to 
his  appointment  by  the  more  liberal  govern¬ 
ment  which  then  took  the  lielnl.  The  first 
care  of  the  new  commander  was  to  restore 
discipline,  by  a  severity  till  then  unknown  in 
the  constitutional  army.  His  execution  of 
the  Chapelyorria  for  plundering  a  church,  is 
well  remembered.  His  efforts  to  keep  the 
army  paid,  often  compromised  his  own  private 
fortune  ;  and  placed  him  in  many  quarrels 
with  Mendizabal  aiul  the  finance  ministers  of 
the  time.  He  certainly  gained  no  pitched 
battles:  but  from  Bilboa  rrmndto  Pampeluna 
he  kept  the  Carlists  closely  confined  to  their 
mountain  region,  punished  them  severely 
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when  they  ventured  forth,  and  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  beaten. 

Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than 
Zumalacarreguy’s  position ;  entrenched  like 
a  spider  in  an  inaccessible  and  central  spot, 
from  whence  he  could  run  forth  with  all  his 
force  upon  the  enemy.  Then,  by  threatening 
Bilboa,  the  Carlist  general  could  at  any  time 
force  the  Christino  general  to  take  a  most 
perilous  march  to  its  relief.  Twice,  indeed 
three  times,  were  the  Christinos  forced  to 
make  this  perilous  march — the  second  time 
the  most  critical,  for  then  Bilboa  certainly 
could  not  have  been  saved  but  for  the  energy 
and  aid  of  the  British  officers.  To  Lapidge, 
Wylde,  and  others,  was  due  the  deliverance 
of  Bilboa.  Espartero  was  then  suffering 
under  a  cruel  illness.  No  sooner  however 
was  the  Luchana  river  crossed  by  British 
boats,  than  he  sprang  on  horseback,  forgot 
bodily  pain  in  martial  excitement,  and  led 
his  troops  through  the  Carlist  cantonments 
and  entrenchments,  once  more  to  the  gates 
of  Bilboa. 

In  despair,  the  Carlists  then  tried  another 
mode  of  warfare.  They  left  the  northern 
provinces, and  undertook  expeditions  through 
all  the  rest  of  Spain,  to  gain  recruits  and 
provisions,  if  possible,  and  to  find  another 
Biscay  in  the  mountainous  south.  The 
indifference  of  the  population  caused  this  to 
fail,  and  Don  Carlos  returned  to  the  north. 
The  aim  of  his  general  was  then  turned  to 
the  possession  of  Bilboa  and  Santander, 
strong  places,  which  if  mastered,  the  Carlist 
insurrection  might  repose  there  and  act  on 
the  defensive.  To  secure  these  points,  more 
formidable  entrenchments  were  raised  on  the 
heights  leading  to  these  towns.  Don  Carlos 
hoped  to  form  a  Torres  Vedras  on  the  hills 
of  Ramales  and  Guardanimi.  The  great 
ekploit  of  Espartero  was  his  series  of  suc¬ 
cessful  attacks  upon  these  entrenchments  in 
May,  1839.  He  drove  the  Carlists  from  all 
of  them  with  very  great  loss;  and  from  that 
moment  the  war  drew  to  an  end.  The  spirit 
of  insurrection  was  broken,  and  justice  allot¬ 
ted  to  Espartero  the  title  of  Dcke  of  Vic- 

TORV. 

The  military  struggle  over,  and  the  open 
rebellion  put  down,  the  parliamentary  but 
scarcely  more  peaceful  struggle  between  the 
two  parties  calling  themselves  constitutional, 
became  prominent.  When  the  emigration 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  took  place  in  1815 
and  1823,  in  consequence  of  the  ab'Olulist 
reaction  of  Ferdinand,  some  of  the  emigrants 
betook  themselves  to  England,  some  to 
France.  Though  paid  little  attention  to  by 


the  governments  of  either  country,  the 
Spanish  emigrants  were  cordially  received 
by  the  liberal  opposition  in  'both  countries ; 
and  each  came  to  admire  and  adopt  the 
ideas  and  principles  with  which  he  was 
placed  in  contact.  If  Arguelles  admired 
the  frank  school  of  English  liberty,  which 
allows  popular  opinion  its  full  expression; 
Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  adopted  the 
more  cautious  tenets  of  the  French  doctri¬ 
naires,  or  moderate  liberals,  who  were  for 
giving  freedom  but  by  handfuls,  and  who 
maintained  that  domination  and  influence 
should  be  confined  to  the  enlightened  few, 
and  sparingly  communicated  to  the  ignorant 
many.  One  can  conceive  the  existence  of 
such  a  conservative  party  as  this  in  England, 
where  such  influence  exists,  and  where  the 
aristocratic  and  well-informed  classes  do 
possess  this  influence.  But  the  necessity  of 
creating  and  raising  these  classes,  as  was  the 
case  in  Spain,  and  the  impossibility  of  get¬ 
ting  churchmen  and  old  aristocrats  to  act 
moderate  toryism  when  they  had  been 
steeped  and  bred  in  absolutism,  rendered 
the  policy  of  the  moderados  a  vain  dreanj. 
They  had  no  upper  classes,  no  clergy,  no 
throne  behind  them :  fur  that  of  Isabella 
required,  rather  than  gave  support. 

Conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  seeing 
nothing  Spanish  around  them  on  which  they 
could  lean,  the  moderudos  placed  their  re¬ 
liance  on  France,  and  trusted  to  that  alliance 
to  keep  peace  in  Spain,  and  win  recognition 
from  Europe.  Louis  Philippe  had  been 
enabled  to  do  in  France  something  like 
what  they  labored  to  effect  in  Spain :  al¬ 
though  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  an 
hereditary  peerage,  and  to  base  his  conserv¬ 
atism  on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
upper  class  of  citizens  and  commercial  men. 
Spain  wanted  this  class,  yet  Count  Toreno 
and  his  friends  endeavored,  with  less  mate¬ 
rials,  to  effect  in  Spain  more  than  had  been 
done  in  France. 

In  the  conflict  between  moderado  and 
exaltado,  Espartero  hud  remained  completely 
neutral.  His  sole  anxiety  during  the  war 
was  to  have  his  army  well  supplied.  He 
saw  that  the  exaltado  minister  did  not  do 
this  with  due  effect,  and  as  his  army  ap¬ 
proached  the  capital  in  pursuit  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  he  allowed  it  to  remonstrate.  This 
very  unwarrantable  act  overthrew  the  exal- 
tados,  and  brought  back  the  moderados  to 
power.  It  was  generally  believed,  however, 
to  have  been  the  result  of  an  intrigue  of  the 
stafl',  who  imposed  upon  the  easy  nature  of 
the  general.  Espartero  was  known,  not- 
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withstanding  his  anxiety  to  improve  the 
supply  of  his  army,  to  have  regretted  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  step  which  pro¬ 
duced  this  ministerial  revolution.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  shows,  at  least,  how  little  inclined 
was  Espartero  to  pay  court  to  the  ultra¬ 
liberals,  or  to  aim  at  assumptions  of  power 
through  their  influence. 

After  the  convention  of  Bergara,  which 
pacified  the  north,  the  war  still  continued  in 
Aragon,  and  the  army  was  kept  actively 
employed  under  Espartero  in  that  province 
and  in  Catalonia.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the  issue.  The  moderados, 
in  power,  and  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
Carlos  and  absolutism,  entered  at  once  on 
the  fulfilment  of  their  principles,  and  the 
establishment  of  more  conservative  bases  of 
administration,  than  those  which  existed. 
For  this  purpose  they  took  the  most  impru¬ 
dent  step  that  could  have  been  devised. 
Had  they  atticked  the  press,  and  restrained 
its  license ;  had  they  checked  the  turbulence 
of  the  lower  classes,  even  by  laws  against 
association ;  had  they  passed  the  most  severe 
pgn  tltics  against  conspiracy — the  Spaniards 
would  have  borne  all :  but  the  moderados 
thought  fit  to  attack  the  institution  which  is- 
most  truly  Spanish,  and  that  in  which  all 
classes  of  citizens,  upper  and  lower,  are  most 
deeply  interested.  The  moderados  attempted 
to  change  the  municipal  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  introduce  a  new  and  cen¬ 
tralizing  system  in  imitation  of  the  Krench, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  old  Spanish  system  of  ayun- 
tamtenlos.  Their  elected  municipal  b<xly 
and  magistrates  were  certainly  the  key  of 
the  parliamentary  elections,  of  the  formation 
of  the  national  guard,  of  local  taxation,  and 
in  fact  of  all  power.  But  to  attack  them 
was  the  more  dangerous;  and  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  raided  a  flame  from  one  end 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  The  French 
court  pressed  the  queen  regent  to  persevere, 
saying  that  no  sovereign  power  could  exist 
in  unison  with  the  present  stite  of  local  and 
municipal  independence:  the  queen  regent 
did  persevere,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  the 
cortes. 

The  Duke  of  Victory  had  at  that  time 
peculiar  opportunities  for  judging  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  towns  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  and  Valencia :  his  army  was  quar¬ 
tered  amongst  them,  and  his  supplies  were 
drawn  in  a  great  measure  from  them.  All 
these  towns  had  made  great  sacrifices  during 
the  war,  and  their  indignation  was  great  at 
finding  that  the  first  result  of  that  war 
should  be  a  deprivation  of  their  liberties. 


The  Duke  of  Victory,  how  much  soever  he 
had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  politics,  now 
wrote  to  the  queen  regent,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  ministry  on  the  danger  of  persisting 
in  the  contemplated  measures.  His  counsels 
were  received  with  secret  derision ;  but  as 
the  towns  could  not  be  repressed  without 
the  aid  of  the  army,  the  general  was  told 
that  no  important  resolution  should  be  taken 
without  his  concurrence.  He  inconsequence 
quieted  the  apprehensions  and  agitation  of 
the  townsmen. 

The  ministry  persisted  not  the  less  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  law  :  but  fearing  the  resistance 
or  neutrality  of  Espartero,  they  begged  the 
queen  regent  to  go  in  person  to  Catalonia, 
under  pretence  of  sea-bathing,  in  order  to 
exercise  her  influence  over  what  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  weak  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Victory. 
The  French  envoy,  indeed,  opposed  this 
journey ;  and  predicted  with  much  truth, 
that  if  once  the  queen  regent  trusted  herself 
to  the  army,  and  to  the  population  of  the 
great  and  liberal  towns  of  Saragossa,  Barce¬ 
lona,  or  Valencia,  she  would  be  forced  to 
withdraw  the  obnoxious  law. 

Christina  and  her  ministers  both  per- 
sisti-d.  Both  knew  E-^partero’s  devotion  to 
the  queens,  and  they  reckoned  on  his  chival¬ 
rous  nature  to  fly  in  the  face  of  danger, 
rather  than  shrink  in  prudence  from  it.  She 
set  forth,  and  the  Duke  of  Victory  hastened 
to  meet  her,  at  Igu  tlada.  Christina  recapi¬ 
tulated  nil  the  theoretic  and  doctrinaire  rea¬ 
sons  of  her  ministers  for  humbling  the  pride 
and  independence  of  the  great  Spanish 
towns  i  the  Duke  of  Victory  replied  that 
perhaps  she  was  right,  though  it  seemed 
ungrat*'ful  thus  to  repay  the  towns  for  their 
late  sicricces  anJ  devotion  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  cause.  But  right  or  wrong,  another 
consideration  dominated  :  and  this  was  the 
im|)ossibility  of  enforcing  the  law  without 
producing  an  insurrection  of  the  towns. 
“They  could  Ire  easily  reduced  by  a  few 
common  shot  and  cavalry-charges.”  The 
Duke  of  Victory  replied,  “That  they  might 
be  so  reduced,  but  that  he  refused  to  be  the 
instrument  or  the  orderer  of  such  measures. 
But  he  was  ready  to  resign.” 

The  queen  and  mini-ters  knew,  however, 
that  the  resignation  of  Espartero  then  would 
have  led  to  a  military  insurrection ;  for  the 
soldiers  and  otflcers  had  already  suspected 
that  they  were  about  to  be  dismissed,  and 
without  compensation.  The  end  of  the  in¬ 
terview  was,  that  the  Duke  of  V'ictory  must 
keep  the  command  at  nil  events ;  and  that 
I  Christina  would  consult  her  ministry,  and  at 
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least  not  promulgate  the  law  with  the  royal 
sanction  till  after  further  consultation  and 
agreement  with  the  commander  -  in  -  chief. 
Christina  hastened  to  Barcelona,  met  two  of 
her  ministers,  and  forgot  in  their  exhortation 
the  advice  of  the  general  and  her  promises 
to  him.  The  consequence  was  the  double 
insurrection,  first  of  Barcelona  and  then  of 
Valencia,  which  compelled  her  to  abdicate. 

Such  were  the  events  that  produced  the 
interregnum,  atal  left  the  regency  to  be 
filled  by  the  cortes.  It  was  evident  from 
first  that  no  one  could  fill  that  post  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Victory ;  and  yet  it 
must  be  owned  there  was  great  repugnance 
to  elect  him  on  the  part  of  a  great  number 
of  deputies.  The  honest  patriots  dreaded 
to  see  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  a  constitu- 
Uonal  government,  and  demanded  that  one 
or  two  civilians  should  be  associated  with 
him  in  a  triple  regency ;  but  the  greater 
number  were  of  course  the  interested,  the 
place  and  power-hunters ;  these  saw  in  a 
triple  regency  many  more  chances  of  rising 
by  favor,  and  obtaining  office,  than  under  a 
single  regent,  a  military  man,  accustomed  to 
order  his  aide-de-camp  about,  and  utterly 
unskilled  in  appreciating  address  in  intrigue 
and  skill  in  courtiership ;  they,  therefore,  also 
demanded  the  triple  regency,  and  at  first 
there  was  a  decided  majority  for  this  deci¬ 
sion.  It  was  then  that  the  Duke  of  Victory 
declared,  that  the  triple  regency  might  be 
the  best  mode  of  rule  during  the  minority  of 
the  queen,  but  that  for  himself,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  make  no  part  of  it.  It  would, 
he  said,  be  a  divided,  a  squabbling,  and  a 
powerless  triumvirate.  The  true  patriots 
then  saw  the  danger  of  setting  aside  the 
eneral  and  the  army,  the  instant  after  both 
ad  saved  the  municipal  liberties  of  the 
country ;  they  saw  the  probable  result  of 
setting  up  three  not  very  eminent  persons  to 
perform  together  the  all-important  office; 
and  waiving  their  objections  to  Espartero, 
they  agreed  to  vote  him  sole  regent. 

Thus  was  the  Duke  of  Victory  appointed, 
and  he  ever  after  showed  his  gratitude  to 
the  thorough  liberal  and  patriotic  party, 
who  trusted  him  on  this  occasion.  To 
them  he  delivered  up  the  ministry :  to  them 
he  promised  never  to  interfere  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  to  live  as  a  constitutional  ruler, 
above  the  strife  and  struggles  of  parties. 
In  this  the  Duke  of  Victory  was  wrong:  be 
should  have  opened  his  palace,  lived  in  the 
throng,  listened  to  the  plaints,  the  desires, 
the  feelings  of  all  parties,  and  m.ide  himself 
adherents  amongst  all.  The  Spaniards  ten¬ 


der  eminence  only  on  the  condition  of  its 
being  affable,  and  look  upon  kings,  as  we 
said  before,  with  a  kind  of  Arabic  sentiment, 
as  summary  righters  of  wrongs,  and  con¬ 
trollers  of  all  that  is  iniquitously  done  by 
tbeir  servants  administering  power.  Espar- 
tero  thought  he  acted  the  sovereign  laost 
fully  by  shutting  himself  in  a  small  palace, 
by  doing  business  regularly,  and  by  eschew¬ 
ing  all  the  pleasurable  and  representative 
part  of  bis  functions.  He  understood  little 
of  the  minutiae  of  politics,  and  cared  not  to 
talk  of  them.  He  gave  no  dinners,  no  balls, 
no  tertullias,  no  card- tables.  In  short,  his 
salary  was  clean  lost  to  the  courtiers  and 
placemen,  and  would-be  placemen.  The 
women  declared  him  to  be  a  very  dull  Re¬ 
gent,  and  their  comlemnation  was  fatal. 

The  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Regent 
were,  however,  the  new  and  bastard  pottion 
of  the  Liberals — those  whom  the  French 
ministerial  papers  called  Young  Spain :  men 
jealous  of  the  old  Liberals  of  1809  and  1821, 
who  looked  upon  Arguelles  and  Calatrava  as 
out  of  date,  and  who  considered  themselves 
representatives  of  a  new  and  practical  school 
of  Liberalism,  superior  to  any  yet  discovered. 
Caballero  and  Olozaga  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  :  but  these  gentlemen,  however  able  as 
orators  and  writers,  had  never  succeeded  in 
attaching  to  them  more  than  an  insignificant 
number  of  followers.  Timid,  tortuous,  and 
time  serving,  they  were  of  that  class  of  poli¬ 
ticians  which  can  harass  a  ministry,  but  are 
incapable  themselves  of  forming  an  admin¬ 
istration.  The  Regent  was  sorely  puzzled 
how  to  deal  with  them.  Their  speeches  in 
the  Cortes  were  backed  at  times  by  a  large 
number  of  votes;  but  when  he  summoned 
them  to  his  presence,  and  bade  them  form  a 
ministry,  they  always  declined.  They  had  a 
majority  for  opposition,  they  said,  but  not 
for  power.  This  might  have  puzzled  a  more 
experienced  constitutional  sovereign  than  Es- 
partero.  Soldierlike,  he  bade  them  go  about 
their  business.  He  was  wrong.  He  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  like  Louis  Philippe  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  to  have  facilitated  their 
formation  of  a  ministry ;  he  ought  to  have 
smiled  upon  them ;  he  ought  to  have  lent 
them  a  helping  hand ;  and  then,  after  they 
had  been  fully  discredited  by  a  six  months' 
hold  of  power,  he  might  easily  have  turned 
them  'adrift,  as  the  King  of  the  French  did 
M.  Thiers. 

Secure  in  the  affection  and  support  of*  the 
old  stanch  liberal  party,  the  Regent  never 
dreamed  that  these  could  be  overcome  by 
men  affecting  to  be  more  liberal  than  they. 
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Bat  Spdin  was  not  left  to  itself.  The  French 
court  became  exceedinglv  jealous  at  this 
time  of  the  Regent’s  intentions  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  young  queen.  They 
sent  an  envoy,  who  was  called  a  family  am¬ 
bassador,  and  who  as  such  pretended  to  im¬ 
mediate  and  uncontrolled  access  to  the  young 
queen.  The  Regent  re-sisted,  the  envoy  left, 
France  was  more  irritated,  and  then  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  Regent’s  downfall.  Thirty 
journals  were  almost  simultaneously  estab¬ 
lished  in  Madrid  and  different  pans  of  the 
peninsula,  ail  of  which  set  up  the  same  cry 
of  the  Regent’s  being  sold  to  England,  and 
of  Spain  being  about  to  be  sacriSced  in  a 
treaty  of  commerce.  Barcelona,  most  likely 
to  be  affected  by  this  bugbear  treaty,  was  of 
course  the  centre  of  opposition ;  and  there, 
under  the  instigation  and  with  the  pay  of 
French  agents,  open  resistance  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  insurrection  broke  forth.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  events  are  known  :  the  bombardment, 
the  reduction,  the  lenity  of  the  Regent,  the 
impunity  of  the  Barcelonese,  and  their  per¬ 
severance  even  after  defeat  in  braving  au¬ 
thority. 

The  army  was  then  tampered  with :  at 
least  some  regiments.  The  Spanish  officer, 
though  brave,  is  unfortunately  a  gambler  and 
an  idler,  with  little  prospect  of  making  way 
in  his  profession  by  talent  or  by  promotion 
•in  war ;  all  chances  of  the  latter  are  at 
present  cut  off ;  promotion  is  now  to  be  had 
only  by  revolutions,  since,  if  these  are  success- 
«ful,  the  military  abettors  rise  a  step.  Then 
there  are  court  ways  of  rising  in  the  army  : 
a  handsome  fellow  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  queen  or  of  a  lady  in  whom  king  or  mi¬ 
nister  is  interested:  and  all  these  chances 
were  precluded  by  the  dull,  moral  regency 
of  Espartero,  to  whose  self  and  family  and 
ministers  such  ways  and  intrigues  were  utter¬ 
ly  unknown.  The  young  officers  longed  for 
the  reign  of  the  queens,  young  or  old,  and 
“down  with  B^partero”  was  first  their  wish, 
and  then  their  cry. 

Indeed  from  the  first  the  Spanish  officers 
were  disinclined  to  Espartero  as  general,  and 
much  preferred  Cordova,  a  diplomatist  and 
a  courtier;  but  the  soldiers  on  the  other  hand 
preferred  the  Regent.  With  this  class,  then, 
especially  with  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
the  efforts  of  the  conspirators  were  chiefly 
made.  Calumnies  were  circulated,  promises 
lavished,  the  soldiers  attached  to  the  service 
were  promised  grades,  the  rest  were  promised 
dismissal  to  their  homes :  in  fine,  the  army 
was  debauched,  and  when  the  Regent  wanted 
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to  make  use  of  it  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  it 
broke  in  his  hands  and  pierced  him. 

The  condemnation  on  which  Espartero’s 
enemies,  the  French,  lay  most  stress,  is  his 
want  of  skill  in  maintaining  himself  in  power. 
Success  with  them  covers  every  virtue.  The 
want  of  it  exaggerates  every  defect.  There 
was  a  discussion  at  Prince  Talleyrand’s  one 
evening,  as  to  who  was  the  greatest  French 
statesman  in  modern  times.  Each  named  his 
political  hero.  Talleyrand  decided  that  Vil- 
lele  was  the  greatest  man,  on  the  ground  that 
in  a  constitutional  country  he  kept  the  longest 
hold  of  power:  adding,  that  the  best  rope- 
dancer  was  he  who  kept  longest  on  the  cord. 
The  great  proof  of  political  genius,  according 
to  Talleyrand,  was  to  stick  longest  in  place. 
The  rule  is  a  wretched  one,  and  yet  Espar¬ 
tero  would  not  lose  by  being  even  in  that 
way  judged  :  for  no  Spaniard  has  kept  such 
prolonged  command  and  influence,  none  have 
attfuned  more  brilliant  ends.  The  Treaty  of 
Bergara,  and  the  Regency,  are  two  successes 
that  might  well  content  a  life.  And  after  all, 

fspartero  was  long  enough  regent  to  allow 
pain  to  enjoy  tranquillity  under  his  rule, 
and  to  afford  every  one  a  taste  and  a  prospect 
of  what  Spain  might  yet  become,  under  a 
free,  a  peaceable,  and  a  regular  government. 

A  greater  and  more  rare  example  offered  to 
Spain  by  the  Regent’s  government,  was  the 
honesty  of  its  political  and  financial  measures. 
There  was  no  court  nor  court  treasurer  to 
absorb  one-third  or  one-half  of  every  loan 
and  every  anticipation,  nor  could  the  leasers 
or  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  obtain  easy 
bargains  by  means  of  a  bribe.  Such  things 
were  disposed  of  hy  public  competition;  and 
Calatrava  in  this  respect  left  behind  him  an 
example,  which  will  render  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  habit  of  proceeding  too  scandalous 
and  intolerable. 

So,  morality  and  simplicity  of  life,  though 
a  cause  of  dislike  with  courtiers,  with  place 
and  money-hunters,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
rare  and  highly-appreciated  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  citizens.  No  one  cause  occasioned 
more  disgust  and  revolts  in  Madrid  than  the 
scandals  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Its  removal 
was  a  great  bond  of  peace,  whatever  people 
may  say  of  the  salutary  influence  of  royalty  ! 

The  party  attached  to  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Victory  as  the  best  symbol  and  guard 
of  the  constitution,  lay  chiefly  in  the  well- 
informed  and  industrious  class  of  citizens, 
such  ns  exists  in  great  majority  in  Madrid, 
Saragossa,  Cadiz.  In  Catalonia  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  workmen  were  against 
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him,  from  a  belief  that  he  wished  to  admit 
EInglish  cotton.  Seville  ia  an  old  arcbiepis- 
copal  seat,  where  the  clergy  have  great  in> 
fluence;  and  the  clergy  there,  as  well  as 
rivalry  of  Cadiz,  occasioned  its  resistance. 
There  is,  one  may  say,  no  rustic  population 
in  the  south.  All  the  poor  congregate  in 
towns,  or  belong  to  them,  and  form  a  mass 
of  ignorant,  excitable,  changeable  opinion, 
that  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  is  throughout  a  strong 
vein  of  republicanism,  and  a  contempt  for  all 
things  and  persons  north  of  the  Sierra  Morena: 
BO  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  get  up 
an  alborato  against  the  government  of  the 
time  being.  The  north  of  Spain,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  depends  upon  its  rural  population ;  and 
is  slower  to  move,  but  much  more  formidable 
and  steady  when  once  made  to  embrace  or 
declare  an  opinion.  Throughout  the  north, 
neither  citizens  nor  servants  declared  against 


the  Regent  It  was  merely  the  garrisons  and 
troops  of  the  line.  Such  being  the  force  and 
support  of  the  different  parties,  one  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  Elspartero  so  easily  suc¬ 
cumbed,  and  we  cannot  but  eipect  that  his 
recall,  either  as  Regent  or  general,  is  sooner 
or  later  inevitable. 

The  career  of  the  Duke  of  Victory  being 
thus  far  from  closed,  it  would  be  premature 
to  carve  out  his  full-length  statue  :  to  be  too 
minute  in  personal  anecdote,  too  severe  or 
too  laudatory  in  judging  him.  Our  materiab 
too  are  but  meagre ;  though  the  “  Galerie 
des  Cotemporains”  which  heads  our  article  isa 
popular  and  meritorious  little  work.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  task  is,  however,  sufficiently  discharged. 
Sefior  Flores  promises  at  Madrid  a  life  of 
Espartero  in  three  volumes  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Victoria  and  Spain  are  subjects  that  we 
shall  have  ample  occasion  and  necessity  to 
recur  to. 


From  Eliia  Cook’s  Jonrnal. 


AMERICAN  HUMOR. 


The  Americans  of  the  United  States,  in 
almost  all  their  literary  varieties,  are  pretty 
close  followers  of  English  prototypes.  Bry¬ 
ant  is  a  smaller  Wordsworth  Longfellow, 
a  minor  Tennyson ;  Washington  Irving,  a 
modern  Addison;  Cooper  was  the  Walter 
Scott  of  the  ocean  and  the  prairie.  Prescott 
and  Bancroft  are  the  Robertson  and  Hume 
of  the  New  World.  Perhaps  the  country  is 
too  young,  too  prosperous,  toodollar-hunting, 
to  have  lime  to  throw  out  a  vigorous  national 
literature,  racy  of  the  soil.  Emerson  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  original  thinker  and  writer  in 
the  States ;  and  he,  too,  has  been  called  the 
American  Carly  le.  At  all  events,  he  has  fed 
mainly  on  foreign  philosophers,  chiefly  on 
Plato  and  Montaigne.  He  might  have  been 
a  European,  a  Greek,  or  a  Roman,'  there  ia 
so  little  that  is  American  in  his  thought  or 
bis  diction. 

But  the  Humor  and  the  Fun  of  the  United 
States  are  really  native  and  original.  We 
cannot  call  this  fun  Wit,  for  it  has  no  polish 
or  refinement  in  it  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
coarse — what  we  would  call  low  humor.  It 
is  downright  screaming ;  in  fact,  the  fun  of  a 
young  country.  It  has  none  of  the  finish. 


epigrammatic  expression  in  form,  and  smart 
play  upon  the  ideas  in  substance,  which 
characterize  French  wit;  nor  any  of  that 
subtle,  allusive,  punning,  ironical  humor,  in 
which  Swift,  Walpole,  Goldsmith,  Sidney 
Smith,  Fonblanque,  and  other  English  and 
Irish  wits  so  strikingly  excelled.  American 
humor  delights  in  boundless  exaggeration ; 
and  is  ludicrous  because  of  its  gross  incon¬ 
gruity.  Yet  this  ia  wit,  after  a  sort.  Per¬ 
haps  the  essence  of  the  ludicrous  consists  in 
surprise,  in  unexpected  explosions  of  thought, 
often  by  bringing  dissimilHr  things  together 
with  a  shock,  as  when  a  Yankee  editor  of  a 
cheap  journal  proclaimed,  that  "  the  price  of 
liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  the  price  of  the 
Star  is  only  one  cent]”  or,  as  where  another 
Yankee  was  found  of  so  uncompromising  a 
republican  spirit,  that  ho  would  not  even 
wear  a  crown  to  his  hat ! 

The  United  States  Americans — at  least 
those  of  them  whom  we  have  met  with — are 
by  no  means  a  laughing  people.  Their  looks 
are  severe  and  stern.  They  do  not  seem  to 
enjoy  life  much.  The^  cannot  take  a  joke,  but 
“  rile  up”  if  a  depreciating  remark  is  made  to 
them,  especially  about  their  country,  which, 
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of  course,  “beats  creation.”  They  follow 
business  with  such  intensity  of  purpose,  that 
they  seem  to  think  laughing  quite  beneath 
them.  They  have  little  pleasure  in  recrea¬ 
tions,  as  their  own  writer,  Mr.  Brace,  tells 
us.  They  do  not  play  at  cricket,  as  we  do ; 
nor  have  boating  clubs,  nor  recreation  soci¬ 
eties,  nor  any  thing  lighter  than  skittles, 
which  they  take  solemnly.  Yet  laughter  is 
in  some  sort  natural  to  all  men,  and  proper 
for  all  men  at  htting  seasons.  And  even 
Americans  can  be  made  to  laugh ;  though, 
to  effect  this  result,  the  humor  requires  to 
be  of  the  strongest,  roughest  sort.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  like  a  somersault,  heels  over  head ; 
or  a  grimace  and  grin ;  or  an  ejaculation  of 
boundless  incongruity.  When  the  Ameri¬ 
can  humorist  inflicts  a  kick,  it  is  so  emphatic 
that  he  sends  the  subject  of  it  “  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  next  week !”  When  he  describes  a 
bass  singer,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  “  sang 
so  low  in  the  first  act,  that  it  was  feared  his 
voice  could  not  get  back  in  time  to  finish  the 
opera!”  and  of  the  girls  in  Rhode  Island, 
that  “  they  beat  the  Eye-talians  by  a  long 
chalk,  for  they  go  clean  out  o’  hearin’,  like  a 
lark !”  A  tall  man  is  so  tall,  that  when  he 
gets  home  late,  he  puts  his  arm  down  the 
chimney  and  unlatches  for  himself  the  street 
door  !  A  fellow  goes  into  a  field  and  falls 
asleep,  but  catches  cold  because  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  to  shut  the  gate !  (This  last,  how¬ 
ever,  is  stolen  from  the  Irish.)  Instances  of 
ludicrous  absence  of  mind  are  also  great 
favorites  with  the  Americans;  and  the  odd 
corners  of  our  own  newspapers  have  been  full 
of  absurdities  of  this  kind,  which  we  borrow 
from  them — such  as  that  of  the  young  lady 
who  posted  herself  instead  of  her  letter,  and 
did  not  find  out  her  mistake  until  asked 
whether  she  was  “  single !”  Wellerisms, 
also,  were  for  a  long  time  great  favorites 
across  the  Big  Pond;  and  the  Americans 
rang  the  changes  uponSamivel’s  humor  until 
we  were  quite  sick  of  the  thing.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  little  wit  in  this  sort 
of  writing.  It  is  simply  grotesque,  and  mon¬ 
strously  absurd.  A  scythe  made  so  sharp 
that  the  shadow  of  it  cuts  ofif  a  man’s  leg ; 
game  dressed  so  high  that  an  epicure  is 
obliged  to  get  out  of  his  garret-window  to 
eat  it ;  a  man  so  badly  off  in  Ohio  that  he 
can  afford  to  kill  only  half  a  pig  at  a  time  ; 
a  Yankee  editor’s  wit  so  sparkling,  that  the 
authorities  prohibit  his  approach  to  a  pow¬ 
der-magazine  or  a  cotton-warehouse ;  a  man 
in  Kentucky  so  enormously  big,  that  when  he 
died,  it  took  two  clergymen  and  a  boy  to 
preach  his  funeral  sermon — such  are  speci¬ 


mens  of  the  outrageous  humor  which  meet 
our  eyes  in  the  American  newspapers. 

American  humor  has,  however,  its  vari¬ 
eties.  The  nation  has  already  been  suflfi- 
ciently  long  in  existence  to  have  acquired  pe¬ 
culiar  features  and  even  local  characteristics. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  regular  New  Eng¬ 
land  Yankee.  His  lean,  wiry  figure,  sallow 
complexion,  nasal  twang,  sly,  quaint,  cold, 
practical,  and  sarcastic  manner,  at  once  point 
him  out,  wherever  he  goes.  Farther  south, 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  the  manners 
and  conversation,  the  character  and  pursuits, 
of  the  middle  and  aristocratic  classes,  are 
more  genial,  or,  as  we  would  say,  more  Eng¬ 
lish.  Out  west  again,  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  are  altogether  different — they  are 
a  rough,  strong,  rather  wild  race — the  imme¬ 
diate  descendents  of  the  men  who  hewed  for 
themselves  dealings  in  the  forest,  subdued 
the  wilderness,  drove  back  the  Red  men, 
and  fought  the  wild  bear  in  his  lair.  The 
Americans  themselves  recognize  these  vari¬ 
eties  in  the  local  characteristics  of  their 
people ;  and  hence,  we  have  the  Hoosiers  of 
Indiana;  the  Suckers  of  Illinois;  the  Pukes 
of  Missouri;  the  Buck-eyes  of  Ohio;  the 
Red  Korses  of  Kentucky;  the  Mud-heads  of 
Tennessee;  the  Wolverines  of  Michigan; 
the  Eels  of  New  England ;  and  the  Corn- 
crackers  of  Virginia. 

But  the  popular  humor  of  the  States  ia 
nearly  all  of  the  same  coarse,  exaggerated, 
outrageously  ludicrous  Lind.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  humor  is  more  sly,  quaint,  and  sarcastic, 
something  like  that  of  the  Scotch,  whom 
the  New  Englanders  resemble  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  Take  the  following  as  an  illustration, 
as  told  by  J,  C,  Neal,  the  author  of  Char¬ 
coal  Sketches: 

“  Down  on  the  Long  Wharf  there  was  a 
queer  little  feller,  called  Zedekiah  Hales, 
who  wasn’t  more  than  four  feet  high,  and 
had  a  lump  between  his  shoulders.  A  hull 
squad  of  British  officers  got  round  Zedekiah, 
in  State  street,  and  were  poking  all  sorts  of 
fun  at  him ;  he  bore  it,  cause  as  how  he 
couldn’t  help  it.  One  of  thim,  a  reg’ler- 
built  dandy  captain,  lifting  up  his  glass,  said 
to  him : 

‘“You  horrid,  deformed  little  creature; 
what’s  that  lump  you’ve  got  on  your  shoul¬ 
der? 

“  Zedekiah  turned  round  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  minute,  and,  says  he : 

“  ‘  It’s  Bunker  Hill,  you  tamal  fool,  you !’  ” 

No  doubt  Zedekiah  bad  the  best  of  the 
laugh  hers.  The  same  writer 'gives  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  “  genuine”  Philadelphian  patriot, 
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Peter  Brush,  a  go-the-whol«-ho^  politician. 
Thus  Peler  loquitur : 

“A  long  time  ago,  my  ma  used  to  put  on 
her  specs,  and  say,  ‘  Peter,  my  son,  put  not 
your  trust  in  princes;’  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  1  haven’t  done  any  thing  of  the  kind,  be¬ 
cause  none  on  them  wanted  to  borry  nothing 
of  me ;  and  I  never  see  a  prince  or  a  king, 
but  one  or  two,  and  they  had  been  rotated 
out  of  otBce — to  borry  nothing  of  them. 
Princes,  pooh !  Put  not  your  trust  in  politi- 
cianers — there’s  my  sentiments.  You  might 
just  as  well  try  to  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail,  I 
don’t  care  which  side  they’re  on,  for  I’ve  tried 
both,  and  1  know.  Put  not  your  trust  in  poli- 
ticianers,  or  you’ll  get  a  hyst. 

“Ten  years  ago  it  came  into  my  head  that 
things  weren’t  going  on  right,  so  I  pretty 
neatly  gave  myself  up  tetotally  to  the  good 
of  the  Republic,  and  left  the  shop  to  look 
out  for  itself.  I  was  brimful  of  patriotism, 
and  so  uneasy  in  my  mind  for  the  salivation 
of  freedom,  I  couldn’t  work.  I  tried  to 
guess  which  side  was  going  to  ruin,  and  1 
stuck  to  it  like  wax;  sometimes  1  was  a-one 
side,  sometimes  a-tolher,  and  someames  I 
straddled  till  the  election  was  over,  and  came 
up  just  in  time  to  jine  the  hurrah.  It  was 
good  1  was  after,  and  what  good  could  I  do 
if  I  wasn’t  on  the  elected  side  ?  But,  after 
all,  it  was  never  a  bit  of  use.  Whenever 
the  battle  was  over,  no  matter  what  side  was 
sharing  the  loaves  and  fi>hes,  and  1  stepped 
up.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  they  didn’t  cram  all 
they  could  into  their  own  mouths,  put  their 
arms  over  some,  and  grab  at  all  the  re^t  with 
their  paws,  and  say,  ‘Go  away,  you  white 
man,  you  ain’t  capable !’  *  *  *  * 

B«jth  sides  served  me  jist  alike. 

“  Here  I’ve  been  serving  my  country, 
more  or  less,  these  ten  years,  like  a  patriot, 
going  to  town  meetings,  hurraing  my  day¬ 
lights  out,  and  getting  as  blue  as  blazes ; 
blocking  the  windows,  getting  licked  fifty 
times,  and  having  more  black  eyes  and  bloody 
noses  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at,  and 
all  for  the  common  good,  and  for  the  jturity 
of  our  illegal  rights — and  all  for  what  ?  why, 
for  nix.  if  any  good  has  come  out  of  it,  the 
country  has  put  it  into  her  own  pocket,  and 
swindled  me  out  of  my  arnings.  I  can’t 
git  no  oflSce.  Republics  is  ungrateful !  It 
wasn’t  reward  I  was  after :  I  scorns  the  base 
insinuation.  I  only  wanted  to  be  took  care 
of,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of 
the  Republic  ;  and  I’ve  only  got  half — no¬ 
thing  to  do.  Being  took  care  of  was  the  main 
thing.  Republics  t«  ungrateful :  I’m  swag¬ 
gered  if  they  ain’t  This  is  the  way  old 
sogers  Is  served.” 


But  to  find  the  genuine  “screaming” 
“  horse”  humor,  we  must  go  into  the  far 
west,  into  the  backwoods,  the  mudflats,  and 
prairies,  of  the  remote  and  newly-settled 
districts.  Oo  where  the  bear  and  buffalo 
abound,  and  then  you  are  sure  to  fall  upon 
the  trail  of  the  genuine  humorist.  Get 
“  Hoss  Allen  of  Messouri,”  or  “  Colonel 
Crockett,  of  Kentuck,”  or  the  "Big  Bear, 
of  Arkansas,”  to  tell  you  a  story,  and  then 
be  sure  you  will  have  the  real  American 
flavor.  Mr.  T.  B.  Thorpe  is  one  of  the  best 
of  these  story-tellers,  and  his  "  Big  Bear  of 
Arkansas”  is  amazingly  rich  and  ludicrous, 
though  too  coarse  for  quotation  in  these 
columns.  His  description  of  “  fat  bar”  ap¬ 
proaches  almost  to  the  sublime.  But  every 
thing  is  fat  in  the  Arkansas  Slate ;  for  it  is 
“  the  creation  State,  the  pushing-up  country, 
a  State  where  the  sile  runs  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  arth,  and  government  gives  you  a 
title  to  every  inch  of  it !  Then  its  airs — ^just 
breathe  them,  and  they  will  make  you  snort 
like  a  horse.  It’s  a  State  without  a  fault — 
it  is.” 

Colonel  Crockett,  a  real  character,  was  a 
pi  ime  specimen  of  this  sort  of  humorist,  and 
his  descriptions  of  his  courtship,  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  canvasses,  of  his  bear  and  coon  hunts, 
are  of  the  most  ludicrous  kind.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  to  grin  a  coon  to  death  ;  and  once  by 
mistake  grinned  the  bark  off  a  tree.  But  he 
grinned  himself  into'  Congress  for  Tennessee, 
and  made  the  most  ludicrous  speeches.  His 
descriptions  of  certain  specimens  of  the  sex 
are  outrageously  absurd.  One  woman  he 
describes  as  “ugly  as  a  stone  fence,  and  so 
ugly  that  it  almost  gave  me  a  pain  in  the 
eyes  to  look  at  her.  She  looked  at  me  as 
savage  as  a  meat  axe.  I  instantly  felt  like 
ffoinp.  1  screamed  out  like  a  young  painter, 
[panther,]  though  I  wa.s  so  mad  that  I  was 
burning  inside  like  a  tar-kiln,  and  I  wonder 
that  the  smoke  hadn’t  been  pouring  out  of 
me  at  all  points.”  And  here  is  another  of 
his  portraits  of  a  gentle  western  maiden,  a 
regular  "  screamer,”  whom  he  went  “  a- 
coorting ;” 

“  She  told  me  that  her  Sunday  bonnet  was 
a  hornet’s  nest,  garnished  with  wolves’  tails 
and  eagles*  feathers,  and  that  she  wore  a 
bran  new  gown  made  of  a  whole  bear’s  hide, 
the  tail  serving  for  a  train.  She  said  she 
could  drink  of  the  branch  without  a  cup ; 
could  shoot  a  wild-goose  flying ;  and  wade 
the  Mississippi  without  wetting  herself.  She 
said  she  could  not  play  on  the  pianne,  nor 
sing  like  a  nightingale,  but  she  could  out- 
scream  a  catamount,  and  jump  over  her  owu 
shadow ;  she  had  good  strong  horse  sense,  an  « 
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knew  A  woodchuck  from  a  skunk.  So  I  was 
pleased  with  her,  and  offered  her  all  my 
plunder  if  she  would  let  me  split  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  call  her  Mrs^Crockett. 

She  kinder  said  she  must  insult  her  father 
before  she  went  so  far  as  to  marry.  So  she 
took  me  into  another  room  to  introduce  me 
to  another  beau  that  she  had.  He  was  set¬ 
ting  on  the  edge  of  a  grindstone  at  the  back 
part  of  a  room,  with  his  heels  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  !  He  had  the  skull  of  a  catamount  for 
a  snuff-box,  and  he  was  dressed  like  as  he 
had  been  used  to  seeing  hard  times.  I  got 
a  squint  into  one  of  his  pockets,  and  saw  it 
was  full  of  eyes  that  had  been  gouged  from 
people  of  my  acquaintance.  I  knew  my  jig 
was  up,  for  such  a  feller  could  outcoort  me, 
and  1  thort  the  gal  brot  me  in  on  porpus  to 
have  a  6ght.  So  I  turned  off,  and  threatened 
to  call  again  ;  and  I  cut  through  the  bushes 
like  a  pint  of  whisky  among  forty  men.” 

Mr.  MacClintock  has  also  written  some  capi¬ 
tal  sketches  of  Y  ankee  Life,  in  strong  cari-  ' 
cature:  Johnny  Beedle't  Courtship  is  the 
best,  but  it  is  very  rough.  We  are,  however, 
disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Lowell,  the  poet,  as 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  moderate  of  the 
Humorists  of  America. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  the  American,  is 
better  known  among  us  as  a  serious  poet 
than  as  a  humorist ;  and  yet  he  is  decidedly 
greater  in  the  latter  capacity  than  in  the 
former.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  while  we 
read  his  poems,  that  they  are  bat  echoes — 
at  one  time  of  Spenser,  of  another  of  Words¬ 
worth,  at  another  of  Keats,  and  lastly,  of 
Tennyson.  He  is  not  better  than  any  of 
these ;  he  is  not  equal  to  any  of  them. 
More  recently  he  has  taken  to  reform  sub¬ 
jects,  and  worked  them  up  in  poems;  but 
politics  and  poetry  cannot  always,  cannot 
often,  be  made  to  harmonize,  ^lid  prose 
better  suits  such  severe  subjects  as  demo¬ 
cracy,  annexation,  slave  emancipation,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  tariff-reform.  If  a  man  has 
got  any  thing  to  say  on  these  subjects,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  be  should  ain^itin  rhythmic 
measure.  It  is  better  that  be  should  say  his 
say  in  Btting  words,  in  the  form  of  prose, 
which  is  capable  of  greater  force,  or  at  least 
precision,  than  can  be  reached  in  the  ham¬ 
pered  form  of  rhyme.  In  poems  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  there  is  too  often  foaming  without  6ts, 
show  of  strength  without  real  force,  and 
much  violent  wrenching  of  words  without 
soy  genuine  result. 

But  in  his  humor  Mr.  Lowell  is  altogether 
successful.  There  he  is  at  ease,  homely  and 
natural.  It  is  never  gross,  as  so  much 
American  humor  is,  bat  delicate  and  pene¬ 


trating,  though  sometimes  broad,  almost  far¬ 
cical,  yet  in  either  case  irresistible.  It  does 
not  depend  for  its  success  upon  mere  slang 
and  misspelling,  which  is  all  that  there  is  to 
recommend  the  works  of  some  other  adven¬ 
turers  in  this  department.  His  humor  is 
subtle,  discriminating,  shrewd,  genial,  yet 
thoroughly  Y’ ankee. 

Mr.  Lowell  first  appeared  as  a  humorist  in 
the  Biglov)  Papers.  These  purport  to  be  a 
collection  made  by  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur, 
A.  M.,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Jalaam, 

I  of  the  papers,  poetical  and  otherwise,  of  his 
young  parishioner,  Hosea  Biglow.  Hosea  has 
great  ambition  to  gel  into  print,  and  submits 
his  “littery  efforts”  to  his  pastor,  who  was 
not  backward  to  recognize  in  them  a  certain 
wild,  puckery,  acidulous,  (or,  as  the  Y'ankees 
say,)  shut-eye  flavor,  not  wholly  unpleasing, 
nor  unwholesome,  to  palates  cloyed  with  the 
sugariness  of  tamed  and  cultivated  fruit. 
Mr.  Wilbur  first  duly  counselled  his  promis¬ 
ing  young  parishioner  to  study  Pope  and 
Goldsmith,  and  he  accordingly  tried  one  or 
two  pieces  in  their  style ;  but  the  youth  ob¬ 
jected  that  Mr.  Pope’s  versification  was  like 
the  regular  ticking  of  one  of  Willard’s  clocks, 
in  which  one  could  fancy,  after  long  listening, 
a  certain  kind  of  rhythm  or  tune,  but  which 
yet  was  only  a  poverty-stricken  tiek,  tick^ 
after  all ;  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a  sweet- 
water  on  a  trellis  growing  so  fairly,  or  in 
forms  so  pleasing  to  his  eye,  as  a  fox-grape 
over  a  scrub-oak  in  a  swamp;  addirg,  that 
the  sweet-water  could  only  be  disfigured  by 
having  its  leaves  starched  and  ironed  out, 
and  that  “  Pegasus”  hardly  looked  right  with 
his  mane  and  tail  in  curl-papers.  So  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur  left  young  Hosea  Biglow  to 
follow  the  bent  of  bis  natural  genius ;  and 
American  writers  generally  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  same,  without  thinking  so  much  of 
either  Pope,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Tennyson. 

Mr.  Wilbur,  in  his  preface  to  the  Biglov 
Papers,  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
founding  of  New  England,  which  we  cannot 
pass  over :  “  New  England,”  says  he,  “  was 

not  so  much  a  colony  of  a  mother-country, 
as  a  Hagar  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness. 
The  little  self-exiled  band  which  came  hither 
in  1620  came  not  to  seek  gold,  but  to  found 
a  democracy.  They  came  that  they  might 
have  the  privilege  to  work  and  pray,  to  sit  on 
hard  benches  and  listen  to  painful  preachers 
as  long  as  they  would,  yea,  even  unto  thirty- 
seventhly,  if  the  Spirit  so  willed  it.  *  * 

As  Want  was  the  prime  foe  these  hardy 
exodists  had  to  fortress  themselves  against, 
so  it  is  little  wonder  if  that  traditional  feud 
is  long  in  wearing  out  of  the  stock.  The 
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wounds  of  the  old  warfare  were  long  a-beal- 
ing,  and  an  ea.st  wind  of  hard  times  puts  a 
new  ache  in  every  one  of  them.  Thrift  was 
the  first  lesson  in  their  horn-boo)i,  pointed 
out,  letter  after  letter,  by  the  lean  finger  of 
the  hard  schoolmaster.  Necessity.  Neither 
were  they  plump,  rosy-gilled  Englishmen 
that  came  hither,  but  a  hard-faced,  atrabi- 
larious,  earnest- eyed  race,  stiff  from  long 
wrestling  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  who 
had  taught  Satan  to  dread  the  new  Puritan 
hug.  Add  two  hundred  years’  influence  of 
soil,  climate,  and  exposure,  with  its  necessary 
result  of  idiosyncrasies,  and  we  have  the  pre¬ 
sent  Yankee,  full  of  expedients,  half-master 
of  all  trades,  inventive  in  all  but  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  full  of  shifu,  not  yet  capable  of  comfort, 
armed  at  all  points  against  the  old  enemy. 
Hunger ;  lunganimous,  good  at  patching,  not 
so  careful  for  what  is  best  as  for  what  will 
do,  with  a  clasp  to  his  purse  and  a  button  to 
bis  pocket;  not  skilled  to  build  against  Time, 
as  in  old  countries,  but  against  sore-pressing 
Need ;  accustomed  to  move  the  world  with 
no  rou  (Tru,  but  his  own  two  feet,  and  no 
lever  but  his  own  long  forecast.  A  strange 
hybrid,  indeed,  did  circumstances  beget  here 
in  the  New  World,  upon  the  old  Puritan 
stock,  and  the  earth  never  before  saw  such 
mystic-practicalism,  such  niggard-geniality, 
such  calculating-fanaticism,  such  cast-iron 
enthusiasm,  such  unwilling  humor,  such  close- 
fisted  generosity.” 

But  to  the  Biglow  Papers  and  their  humor. 
The  principal  subjects  discussed^in  them,  are 
the  Mexican  war  and  the  slavery  question, 
seen  from  a  popular  or  rustic  point  of  view. 
If  the  reader  can  master  the  dialectic  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  following  extracts,  he  will  find 
some  genuine  humor  in  them,  and  not  a  little 
shrewd  sense.  W’e  believe  the  Papers  are 
also  valuable  as  furnishing  a  repository  of 
the  current  patois  of  the  New  England 
States,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  thought  and 
mode  of  viewing  publfc  questions  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  most  of  them. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Ezekiel  Biglow  to 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier,  enclosing  a 
poem  by  “  our  Hosea”  on  the  recruiting  then 
going  on  for  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  Mexican 
war.  It  begins  thus : 

“  Mister  Eddttsr  : — Our  Hosea  wuz  down 
to  Boston  last  week,  and  be  see  a  cruetin 
sarjunt  a  struttin  round  as  popler  as  a  hen 
with  1  chicking,  with  2  fellers  a  drommin 
and  fifin  arter  him  like  all  natur.  the  sarjunt 
he  thout  Hosea  hedn’t  gut  bis  i  teeth  cut  cos 
he  looked  a  kinda’s  though  he’d  jest  com 
down,  so  he  cal’lated  to  book  him  in,  but 
Hosy  woodn’t  take  none  o’  his  sarse  for  all 


he  hed  as  much  as  20  Roosters’  tales  stuck 
onto  his  hat  and  eenamost  enuf  brass  a  bob¬ 
bin  up  and  down  on  his  shoulders  and  figureed 
onto  his  coat  and  trousis,  let  alone  wut  natur 
hed  sot  in  his  featers,  to  make  a  6  pounder 
out  on. 

“  wal,  Hosea  he  com  home  considerabal 
riled,  and  arter  I’d  gone  to  bed  I  heem  Him 
a  thrashin  round  like  a  short  tailt-d  Bull  in 
fli-time.  The  old  Woman  ses  she  to  me  ses 
she,  Zekle  ses  she,  our  Hosee’s  gut  the  chol- 
lery  or  suthin  another  ses  she ;  don’t  you  be 
skeered,  ses  1,  he’s  oney  amakin  pottery  ses 
i,  he’s  oilers  on  hand  at  that  ere  busynes  like 
Da  )b  martin,  and  shure  enuf,  cum  momin, 
Hosey  he  cum  down  stares  full  chizzle,  hare 
on  eend  and  cote  tales  flyin,  and  sot  right  of 
to  go  reed  his  varses  to  Parson  Wilbur  bein 
he  aint  aney  grate  shows  o’  book  Urnin  him¬ 
self,  bimeby  he  cum  back  and  sed  the  parson 
wuz  dreffle  tickled  with  ’em  as  i  hoop  you 
will  Be,  and  said  they  wuz  True  grit.” 

We  can  only  give  a  few  verses  of  Hosea’s 
“  Pottery,”  composed  in  answer  to  the  re¬ 
cruiting  sergeant’s  invitation  to  him  to  “  List, 
list,  O  list!”  They  are  genuine  Yankee: 

ThresIrtiWay  :  you’ll  h^v  to  rattle 
On  them  kittle  drums  o’  yourn — 

’G.iinst  a  knowin  kind  o’  cattle. 

That  is  ketched  with  mouldy  com  ; 

Put  in  stiff,  you  tifer  feller, 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be, — 

Guess  you'll  toot  till  you  arc  yeller 
’Fore  you  git  ahold  of  me ! 

Want  to  tackle  me  in,  du  ye? 

I  expect  you’ll  have  to  wait ; 

When  cold  lead  puts  daylight  thru  ye 
You’ll  begin  to  kal’late; 

’Spose  the  crows  wun’t  fall  to  pickin’ 

All  the  carkiss  from  your  bones, 

Coz  you  helped  to  give  a  lickin’ 

To  them  poor  half-Spanish  drones  ? 

Jest  go  home  an’  ask  our  Nancy 
Whether  I’d  be  sech  a  goose 
Ez  to  jine  ye, — guess  you’d  fancy 
The  etarnal  buag  was  loose ! 

She  wants  me  for  home  consumption, 

Let  alone  the  hay’s  to  mow, — 

Ef  you’re  arter  folks  o’  gumption, 

You’ve  a  darned  long. row  to  hoe. 

Take  them  editors  that’s  crowin’ 

Like  a  cockerel  three  months  old, — 

Don’t  ketch  any  on  ’em  goin’. 

Though  they  be  so  very  bold ; 

Aint  they  a  prime  set  o’  fellers  ? 

’Fore  they  think  on’t,  they  will  sprout, 
(Like  a  peach  that’s  got  the  yellsrs,) 

With  the  meanness  bustin’ out. 

Hosea  is  a  thorough  Peace-man,  and  goes 
the  whole  beg  in  that  line,  calling  war  murder, 
in  plfun  terms : 
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’Taint  your  epyletts  an’  feathers 
Make  ihe  thing  a  grain  more  right ; 

’Taint  a  follerin’  your  bell-wethers 
Will  excur^e  ye  in  His  sight; 

Ef  you  lake  a  sword  an’  dror  it, 

An’  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 

Guv’inent  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

God  'll  send  the  bill  to  you. 

But  although  Hosea  was  able  to  resist  the 
drum  and  fife  of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  it 
appears  that  a  “yung  feller”  of  the  same 
town,  Birclofreedom  Scawin  by  name,  whose 
great  ambition  was  to  sport  a  “  cocktale”  on 
his  hit,  hud  been  tempted  to  volunteer  to 
Texas ;  and,  feeling  a  good  deal  of  disgust 
at  the  military  profession,  he  writes  home  a 
letter  which  falls  into  Hosea  Biglow’s  hands, 
and  which  Parson  Wilbur  says  “oughler  at 
once  Bee  printed.”  Mr.  Scawin,  it  appears, 
finds  real  sojerin  a  very  different  thing  from 
holiday  reviewing,  much  more  disagreeable, 
and  he  is  disgusted  accordingly : 

This  kind  o’  sogerin’  aint  a  mite  like  our  October 
trainin'; 

A  chap  could  clear  right  out  from  there  eft  only 
looked  like  rainin’; 

An’th’  Cunnles,  tu,  could  kiver  up  their  shappoes 
with  bandanners,  •  , 

An’  send  the  insines  skootin’  to  the  bar-room  with 
their  banners, 

(Fear  o’  gittin  on  ’em  spotted,)  an’  a  feller  could 
cry  quarter, 

Ef  he  fired  away  his  ramrod  arter  tu  much  rum 
an’  water. 

It  is  very  different,  however,  in  Texas. 
Hard  work,  hard  fighting,  and  no  time  for 
bandanners.  Mr.  Scawin  also  makes  a  very 
alarming  discovery  about  the  particular 
shape  of  the  bayonet,  which  he  thus  comic¬ 
ally  alludes  to : 

It’s  glory, — but  in  spite  o’  all  my  tryin  to  git  callous, 
I  feel  a  kind  o’  in  a  cart,  a-ridin’  to  the  gallus; 
But  wen  it  comes  to  bein'  killed, — I  tell  ye  I  felt 
streaked. 

The  fust  time  ever  I  found  out  wv  baggorets 

WUZ  FEAKED  : 

****.*** 

This  coin’  were  glory  waits  ye  haint  one  agreea¬ 
ble  feetur. 

An’  ef  it  worn’t  fer  wakin’  snakes.  I’d  home  agin 
short  meter; 

O,  wouldn’t  1  be  off'quick  time,  eft  worn’t  thet  I 
WUZ  sartin 

They’d  let  the  daylight  into  to  me  to  pay  me  fer 
desarlin !” 

Poor  Birdofreedom  Scawin,  however,  now 
that  he  was  fairly  in  for  it,  was^  obliged  to 
fight  with  the  rest,  and  next  time  we  hear  of 
him,  he  has  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye,  got  nu¬ 
merous  riba  broken,  and  been  stripped  of 
several  of  his  fingers.  As  for  the  loss  of  the 
leg,  it  was  no  great  matter : — 


There’s  one  good  thing,  though,  to  be  said  about 
my  worsen  new  one, 

The  liquor  can’t  git  into  it  as’l  used  to  in  the  true 
one ; 

So  it  saves  drink ;  and  then,  besides,  a  feller 
couldn’t  beg 

A  gretter  blessin’  than  to  hev  one  oilers  sober  peg ; 
It’s  true  a  chap’s  in  want  o’two  fer  follerin  a  drum. 
But  all  the  march  I’m  up  to  now  is  jest  to  King¬ 
dom  Come. 

He  finds  he  can  also  dispense  with  his 
lost  eye,  for  the  one  that  remains  he  finds 
quite  big  enough  to  see  all  that  he  will  ever 
get  by  losing  the  other.  But  the  loss  of  his 
fingers  is  more  serious,  as  his  powers  of 
arithmetic  are  thereby  taken  away  from  him, 
and  he  can  no  longer  cast  up  his  calculations 
on  his  finger  ends.  As  for  Texas,  now  con¬ 
quered,  it  entirely  disappointed  Mr.  Scawin. 
Instead  of  a  country  flowing  with  rum  and 
water,  as  Canaan  flowed  with  milk  and  honey ; 
instead  of  gold  being  dug  up  in  as  great 
plenty  as  taters  are  in  America  during  har¬ 
vest-time  ;  instead  of  precious  stones  and 
“  propaty  ”  to  be  had  for  the  gathering, 
there  were  horrid  insects,  abominable  water, 
scarcity  of  food  and  many  very  hard  knocks. 
Here  is  Mr.  Scawin’s  graphic  account  of  the 
climate, — its  long  droughts  and  then  sudden 
deluges — and  the  reader  will  observe  in  the 
description  the  extremely  clever  picture  of 
female  perplexity  in  Prude’s  management  of 
her  tea-pot : — 

The  clymit  seems  to  me  jest  like  a  teapot  made  o’ 
pewter 

Our  Prudence  hed,  thet  wouldn’t  pour  (all  she 
could  dll)  to  suit  her ; 

Fust  place,  the  leaves  ’ould  choke  the  spout,  so's 
not  a  drop  ’ould  dreen  out : 

Then  Prude  ’ould  tip  an’  tip  an’  tip,  till  the  holl 
kit  bust  clean  out. 

The  kiver  hinge-pin  bein’  lost,  tea-leaves  an’  tea 
an’  kiver 

’Quid  all  come  down  kerstcoshf  ez  though  the 
dam  broke  in  a  river. 

Jest  so  ’tis  here ;  holl  months  there  ain’t  a  day  o’ 
rainy  weather. 

An’  jest  ez  th’  officers  ’ould  be  a  lay  in’  heads 
together 

Ez  t’huw  they’d  mix  their  drink  at  sech  a  roiling- 
tary  depot, — 

’T  ’ould  pour  ez  though  the  lid  wnz  off  the  ever- 
lastin’  teapot. 

The  consequence  is,  thet  I  shall  take,  wen  I’m  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  here. 

One  piece  o'  propaty  along, — an’  theC>  the  ahakin’ 
fever  ; 

ha  reggilar  emphyment,  though,  an’  thet  aint 
thought  to  harm  one. 

Nor  ’taint  so  tiresome  ez  it  wuz  with  *t  other  leg 
an’  arm  on ; 

An’  it’s  a  eonaolation,  tu,  although  it  does  n’t  pay, 
7b  bev  U  aed  you're  tome  gret  ahakea  »n  any  kin 
o’  way. 
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Consoling  himself  with  this  philosophy, 

Mr.  Scawin  looks  to  the  future,  but  doesn’t 
see  his  way  so  clear.  He  finds  he  has  got 
some  glory,”  which  may,  “  arter  all,”  turn 
out  a  good  investment ;  but  as  for  solid  pud¬ 
ding,  It  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  For 
(speaking  of  the  common  soldiers)  he  says : 

We  get  the  licks, — wer’e  just  the  grist  thet’s  pm 
into  War’s  hoppers ; 

Leftenanta  is  the  lowest  grade  thet  helps  pick  up 
the  coppers. 

It  may  suit  folks  thet  go  agin  a  body  with  a  soul  in’f. 

An’  ainf  contented  with  a  hide  without  a  bagnet- 
hole  in  it ; 

But  glory  is  a  kin’  o’  thing/ shan’t  pursue  no  furder, 
Coz  thet’s  the  otTcers  parquisite, — yourn’s  only 
jest  the  murder. 

Mr.  Scawin  forthwith  thinks  of  making  1 
use  of  his  wooden  leg  for  the  purpose  of 
hopping  into  Congress.  He  will  set  up  as  a 
candidate  for  office,  on  the  strength  of  his 
“milingtary”  reputation,  for — 

There  ain’t  no  kin’  o’  quality  in  candidates,  it’s  said, 

So  u.seful  ez  a  wooden  leg, — except  a  wooden  head. 

As  for  principles,  he  has  none,  but  if  any 
cantankerous  elector  should  ask  for  them,  he 
will  answer  that  he  has  a  wooden  leg  got  in 
the  service  of  his  country ;  and  if  harder 
pressed  for  something  more  definite,  he  will 
reply  that  he  has  had  one  eye  put  out. 
Then  for  a  popular  cry  of  the  “Old  Hickory” 
kind,  Mr.  Scawin  thinks  be  will  do : — 

Then  you  can  call  me  “  Timbertoes,’’ — that’s  wat 
the  people  likes; 

Sutthin  combinin’  morril  truth  withvphrazes  sich 
as  strikes ; 

“Old  Timbertoes”  you  see’s  a  creed  it’s  safe  to 
be  quite  bold  on. 

There’s  nothin  in’t  the  other  side  can  any  ways 
git  hold  on ; 

It’s  a  good  tangible  idee,  a  suthin’  to  emlxxly, 

That  valooable  class  o’  men  who  look  thru  brandy- 
toddy  ; 

Then  there  air  other  good  hooraws  to  dror  on  ez 
you  need  ’em, 

Sech  ez  the  “  One-eyed  Slarterer,”  the  “  Bloody 
Birdofreedom 

Them’s  what  takes  hold  o’  folks  that  think,  ez 
well  ez  o’  the  masses. 

An’  makes  you  sartin  o’  the  aid  o’  good  men  of  all 
classes. 

There  is  only  one  little  difficulty  which 
Birdofreedom  Scawin  admits,  which  is,  that 
in  order  to  be  a  proper  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  he  must  own  a  nigger  of  some 
sort,  and,  therefore,  he  requests  his  friends 
to  nuse  subscriptions  amongst  them  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  the  requisite  qualification — 
that  it,  “  enough  for  me  to  buy  a  low-priced 
baby.” 

Mr.  Scawin  writes  a  third  letter,  from 


which  it  appears  that  he  retires  from  the 
contest  for  President,  as  sick  of  political  as 
he  had  been  of  “  milingtary  campaigning.” 
But,  from  the  specimens  we  have  given,  it 
will  be  observed  how  rich  is  the  vein  of 
humor  which  runs  through  his  observations. 

There  are  other  pieces  in  the  Biglow 
Papers  quite  as  good  as  these.  The  speech 
of  “  Increase  O’Phace,  Esquire,”  at  an  ex¬ 
trumpery  caucus  meeting,  is  full  of  humor,  ■ 
mixed  with  shrewd  common  sense.  Take 
the  following  little  extract  as  an  example ; — 

I’m  willin  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  fer  that  kind  o’  wrong 
Is  oilers  unpop’lar  an’  never  gits  pitied, 

Because  it’s  a  crime  no  one  ever  committed. 

But  he  miisn’t  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 

Coz  then  he'll  be  kickin  the  people’s  own  shins. 

“The  Pious  Editor’s  Creed”  is  a  terrible 
satire  on  Yankee  politics — more  severe  than 
any  thing  that  old  country  writers  have  yet 
said  of  them.  Parson  Wilbur  is  disposed  to 
derive  the  name  of  Editor  not  so  much  from 
edo,  to  publish,  as  from  edo,  to  eat,  that  being 
the  peculiar  profession  to  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  editor  esteems  himself  called.  “  He 
blows  up  the  flames  of  political  discord  for 
no  other  occasion  than  that  he  may  thereby 
handily  boil  bis  own  pot.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety -nine  out  of  the  thousand  labor  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  people  the  great  principles  of 
Tweedledum,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  the  other  thousand  preach  with 
equal  earnestness  the  gospel  according  to 
Tweedledee."  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from 
“  The  Pious  Editor’s  Creed  — 

Ida  believe  in  Freedom’s  cause, 

Ez  fur  ez  Paris  is ; 

I  love  to  see  her  stick  her  claws 
In  them  infarnal  Pharisees; 

It’s  wall  enough  agin  a  king, 

To  dror  resoves  and  triggers, — 

But  libherly's  a  kind  o’  thing  , 

That  don't  agree  with  niggers. 

I  du  believe  the  people  want 
A  tax  on  teas  an’  coffees, 

That  nothin’  aint  extravygunt, — 

Purvidin  I’m  in  office; 

Fer  1  hev  loved  my  country  sence 
Mv  eye  teeth  filled  their  sockets. 

An’  Uncle  Sam  I  reverence, 

Partie'larly  his  pockets. 

I  du  believe  it’s  wise  an'  good 
To  sen’  out  furrin  missions, 

Thet  is,  on  sartin  onderstood 
An’  ortbydox  conditions ; — 

I  mean  nine  thousan’  dolls,  per  ann.. 
Nine  thousan’  more  fer  outfit, 

An’  me  to  recommend  a  man 
The  place  ’onld  jest  about  fit. 
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I  dn  brliere  in  tipeciti  wtjs 
O’  prayin’  an’  convartin’ ; 

The  bread  cornea  back  in  many  daya, 

An'  ImtUrtd  Uio  ftr  tartin  ; 

I  mean  in  preyin’  till  one  buaU 
On  wul  the  party  chrjoeea, 

An’  in  convartin  puhlie  trusts 
To  lery  privU  uses.  ’ 

I  du  believe  with  all  my  aotil 
In  the  gret  Prwa’a  freedom, 

To  pint  tlie  people  to  the  goal. 

An’  in  the  traces  lead  ’em  ; 

Palsied  the  arm  that  forges  yokes 
At  inv  fat  contracts  squintin’. 

An’  tctCt^red  he  the  m^se  that  ptikes 
Into  the  gov  nment  printin' I 

I  dn  believe  in  prayer  an’  praise 
To  him  that  has  the  grantin’ 

O’  jobs, — in  every  thin’  that  pays. 

But  most  of  all  in  Cahtib’; 

This  doth  my  cup  with  marcies  fill. 

This  lays  all  thoughts  of  sin  to  rest, 

1  don't  believe  in  princerple, 

Bttt  O,  I  DU  in  interest. 

I  do  believe  in  bein’  this 
Or  that,  ez  it  may  happen  : 

One  way  or  t’other  liendiest  is 
To  ketch  the  people  nappin’ ; 

It  aint  by  principles  nor  men 

My  president  course  is  steadied,— 

I  scent  which  piys  the  best,  an’  then 
Go  into  it  hold-headed. 

I  du  believe  wutever  trash 

’ll  keep  the  people  in  blindness, — 

Thet  we  the  Mexicans  can  thrash 
Right  inter  brotherly  kindness; 

Thet  bombshells,  grape,  an’  powder  ’n  ball 
Air  good-will’s  strongest  magnets, 

Thet  peace,  to  make  it  stick  at  all, 

Must  be  druv  in  with  bag  nets. 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 
In  Humbug  generally. 

Per  it’s  a  thing  that  I  ^rceive 
To  hev  a  solid  vally ; 

This  heih  my  faithful  shepherd  ben, 

,  In  pastures  sweet  heth  led  me, 

An’  this  ’ll  keep  the  people  green 
To  feed  ez  they  hev  fed  me. 

Hosea  Biglow  puts  some  questions  to  a 
popular  candidate,  who  sends  an  answer  of 
a  very  comical  description.  The  candidate 
is  of  the  class  “artful  dodger” — one  that 
won’t  give*  a  pledge.  Yet  he  pretends  to 
be  very  straight  forward,  though  all  the 
while  he  is,  as  the  Yankee  say,  “  riding  on 
the  fence.”  Here  are  his  views  anent  the 
Mexican  war,  which  some  of  our  peace-men 
in  the  House  of  Commons  may  imitate  to 
advantage  next  time  they  appear  before 
their  British  constituents ; — 

Ex  for  the  war,  I  go  agin  it, — 

1  mean  to  say  1  kind  n’  du, — 

That  is,  I  mean  that,  bein’  in  it, 


The  best  way  is  to  fight  H  thm  ; 

Nm  but  wnt  sb^ract  war  is  horrid, 

I  sign  to  thet  with  all  my  heart, — 

But  civilixstioo  doos  git  forrid 

SoBETIMCS  CrUH  A  POWOKB-CAET. 

We  cannot,  however,  proceed  further  with 
quotations  from  these  clever  and  highly-hu- 
morous  Jsux  cT esprit.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  a  short  piece  by  Mr.  Lowell  in 
an  altogether  different  vein — one  which,  per¬ 
haps,  he  thinks  the  lightest  of,  having  thrown 
it  off  in  a  careless  mood ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
most  characteristic  little  poem  which  he  has 
yet  written.  It  is  so  thoroughly  American — 
so  native — so  true.  Why  tsili  not  Ameri¬ 
cans  write  after  nature,  instead  of  after 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  ?  Let  Mr.  Lowell 
write  more  in  the  following  strain — common¬ 
place  and  vulgar  as  it  may  seem,  yet  tho¬ 
roughly  true  to  nature — and  he  will  do  more 
to  create  a  school  of  popular  American  poet¬ 
ry,  than  by  writing  no  end  of  “  Rosalines” 
and  “Legends  of  Brittany.”  The  piece 
which  we  refer  to  is  unfinished.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Courtin,”  Time  —  twilight. 
Ezekiel  goes  a  courting  Huldy,  who  is  sitting 
in  the  kitchen  all  alone,  peeling  apples  by  the  • 
firelight.  The  piece  has  the  finish  of  a 
Dutch  picture : — 

Zekle  crep’  up,  quite  unbeknown. 

An’  peeked  in  thru  the  winder. 

An’  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

’ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

Agin’  the  chimbly  crooknecks  hong. 

An’  in  amongst  ’em  rusted. 

The  old  queen’s  arm  thet  gran’ther  Young 
Fetch^  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  waiinut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her ! 

An’  leetle  fires  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  wuz  in, 

Look^  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin’ ; 

An’  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  th’  apples  she  wuz  peelin’. 

She  heerd  a  foot,  an'  know'd  it,  tu, 

A-raspin’  on  the  scraper, — 

All  ways  to  once  her  feelins  flew. 

Like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper. 

He  kin’  o’  Titered  on  the  mat 
Some  doutfle  o’  the  seekle; 

.  His  heart  kep’  goin’  pi^pat. 

But  hern  went  pity  Zeekle. 
***** 

Here  the  poem  ends.  Perhaps  to  carry 
it  much  further  would  have  been  to  spoil  it. 

But  even  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  gem.  We  only 
wish  that  Mr.  Lowell  would  write  more  in 
this  vein.  He  might  even  do  so  in  English 
if  he  liked,  instead  of  that  lingo. 


